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Rural Health As A Field of Sociolosrical Research* 

By Otis Durant Duncanf 


ABSTRACT 

This paper proposes to do three things: (1) To outline rural health as a fidd 
of raral sociological research in terms of broad suggestive problems of study 
which are capable of being broken down into many detailed research projects; 
(2) it appraises briefly the methods of research which are likely to be the most 
fruitful in making sociological investigations of rural health; and (3) it surveys 
the position of rural sociology in hemh research. 

RESUMEN 

Este articulo tiene tres propdsitos: (1) Ddinear la salubridad rural como 
campo de investigacidn para la sodologia rural en t4rminos de los mas amplios 
problemas sup^estivos de estudio, los cuales pueden dividirse en muchos 
proyectos de investigacidn detallada; (2) valorizar en breve los mdtodos de 
investigacidn que puedan ser mds frucilferos para investiigaciones sodoldgicas 
de la salubridad rural; y (3) examinar la posicidn que ocupa la sociologia 
rural con reladdn a las investigadones de salubridad. 


1. Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to 
sketch the held and to appraise 
briefly various methods of sociolog¬ 
ical research in health. Such a task is 
difficult at the outset, and its difficulty 
increases as the work proceeds for 
two reasons: First, health is a com¬ 
mon subject matter held of all the 
social sciences to such an extent that 
it is practically impossible to deflne a 
research problem that involves pri¬ 
marily sociological implications and 
methodologies. Second, a large share 
of the research in health which has 
sociological signiflcance derives from 
knowledge of medical and related sci¬ 
ence flelds and is of such a nature that 
it must be done by personnel trained 

* This paper was read at the Mississippi 
Valley meeting of the Rural Sodological 
Sodety in St. Louis, September 15-16, 1943, 
in substantially the same form in whidi it 
appears here. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
ege. 


in them. Still, popular interest in 
health and professional zeal for 
health research urge the rural sociol¬ 
ogist to. visualize and to conceptualize 
the fleld in its fundamental sociolog¬ 
ical aspects. 

To be sociological, research in 
health must be contained within the 
limits which circumscribe sociological 
research generally. If sociology may 
be deflned as the science of the struc¬ 
tures, functions, and relationships of 
human groups, it follows that soci¬ 
ological research in health must have 
signiflcance in reference to group 
phenomena. A negative corollary of 
this is that any aspect of health re¬ 
search which is not related to a group 
situation such as the diagnosis of dis¬ 
ease, clinical research on endemic 
diseases, immunology, nutrition, 
anaphylaxis, various physiochemical 
processes, or forms of pathology, 
embryology, and the like lies outside 
sociology. However, the results of re- 
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search on such a problem may be of 
vital interest to rural sociology.^ 

2. Areas of Sociological Research 
In Health 

As an aid to the comprehension of 
the extent and complexity of health 
as a field of sociological research, it 
seems expeditious to make a classi¬ 
fication of types of studies which may 
be undertaken, embracing in so far as 
possible the range of completed as 
well as of contemplated investiga¬ 
tions. In part, this is what has been 
done in the outline constructed. The 
main value of such a scheme of classi¬ 
fication derives from its usefulness in 
orientation and its intention to pro¬ 
voke further study and inquiry.^ 


^ While the title of this paper emphasizes 
rural health as a field of sociological re¬ 
search, there is no intention for what is said 
here to be applicable exclusively to rural 
health or to rural sociology. There are, 
probably some health problems which ap¬ 
pear in different degrees of intensity in 
rural and urban areas, but there are few 
known differences of kind. One environment 
may be either more favorable or unfavor¬ 
able to a given disease than another, but in 
matters of health, the rural-urban polariza¬ 
tion has little meaning except as a form of 
territorial division of labor in investiga¬ 
tion. Moreover the adjective rural is being 
used here to include all population on farms 
and in population centers of less than 2,500 
inhabitant. 

•This outline which is concerned mainly 
with the peripheral borders of rural socio¬ 
logical research in health is drawn in large 
part from the working notes of a work 
group ei^aged in the preparation of a 
sodal science research memorandum on 
health in the South, an enterprise sponsored 
by &e Southern Regional Committee of the 
Social Science Research CounciL The mem¬ 
orandum under way attempts to outline the 
field of health research for each of the sev¬ 
eral social sciences. 


HEALTH FIELD IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 

I. FAMILY STUDIES 

1. Health budgets (i.e., health expenditures) 

2. Health insurance 

3. Health habits 

4. Living patterns and standards 

5. Housing and health 

6. Sanitation 

7. Food habits and nutrition 

II. ECOLOGICAL STUDIES 

1. Sickness areas and types. 

2. Distribution of health agents in cities 
and in rural areas 

a. Physicians, dentists, registered nurses, 
druggists, certified midwives 

b. Public health units, hospitals, sani- 
toria, clinics, health boards, personnel 

c. Deviate health practitioners, chiro¬ 
practors, osteopaths, cult healers, 
“practical” practitioners 

d. Types of care in childbirth by race 
and residence 

e. Distribution, mobility, and incomes of 
Commonwealth-trained doctors 

f. Public school health clinics and nurs¬ 
ing, extent and practices 

3. Vital processes 

a. Nonresident births 

b. Distribution of resident live births 

c. Incidence of causes of death 

d. Infant and mother mortality 

4. Soil deficiencies and physical defects 

5. Physical defects of school children and 
inductees into the armed forces 

III. STUDIES ON CULTURAL 
FACTORS IN HEALTH 

1. Folk practices, superstitions, and atti¬ 
tudes in relation to health 

2. Occupational distribution of disease and 
defects 

3. Cultural inertia and health 

4. The role of patent medicines in health 
practice 

5. Isolation and health 

6. Medical care aspects of current culture 

7. Inventions and health 
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8. Healing arts and practices as expres¬ 
sions of cultural change 

IV. STUDIES ON COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND HEALTH 
AGENTS 

1. Health education 

2. County health supervision 

3. State and federal health organization 
and supervision 

4. Private health activities (owned and op¬ 
erated for profit) 

5. Cooperative health organizations and/or 
agencies 

6. Relief organization and health standards 
for clients 

7. Philanthropic agencies 

8. Child welfare and public assistance 
agencies and their bearing on coordina¬ 
tion and cooperation of health agencies 
including first line operating agencies 

9. Classification of lines of cooperation of 
health and other social agencies 

10. Structure and functions of mothers* aid 
and child care programs under the So¬ 
cial Security Act. 

V. STUDIES ON DEMOGRAPHIC 
FACTORS AND HEALTH 

1. Internal migrations in relation to health 

2. International migrations related to 
health 

3. Concentration of laborers in temporary 
industries as a factor in health 

4. Effects of intense fluctuations of size and 
density of populations on health 

5. Mining and forestry and other semi¬ 
permanent settlements in relation to 
health 

6. Tourism, labor camps, military canton¬ 
ments in relation to health 

VI. STUDIES ON CLASS STRUC¬ 
TURE OF SOCIETY AND 

HEALTH 

1. Health differentials and socioeconomic 
status 

2. Health differentials and tenure status 

3. Health differentials and educational 
stratification 

4. Health differentials and race 


5. Health differentials and age-sex struc¬ 
ture of society 

6. Social elements in changes of status and 
relationships to medical services 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 

The foregoing classification is in¬ 
tended to be suggestive of a much 
larger number of specific research 
projects than the number of cate¬ 
gories it contains which must be re¬ 
lated to time, place, and people. It is 
also important to observe that, in the 
sociological sense, health activities 
and agents have both structural and 
functional aspects, in which a par¬ 
ticular individual has significance be¬ 
cause of his relations to the groups of 
which he is part. Owing to the dy¬ 
namic character of health knowledge, 
health practices, and the cumulative 
nature of health organization the por¬ 
tion of the culture base which relates 
to health, like sociological phenomena 
in general, is crescive. For these rea¬ 
sons, the scope of health research 
tends to expand as time passes. Like¬ 
wise, as medical techniques become 
more skilled, certain health problems 
may disappear, and new problems 
emerge. This may necessitate at any 
time a refocusing of the major em¬ 
phasis in health research. 

3. Methods of Sociological Research 
In Rural Health^ 

Imagination and conceptualization 
are indispensable to good research. 

* It may appear to the reader that a dis¬ 
cussion of methods of research is a digres¬ 
sion from the central thought of the paper. 
However, if one is to present a view of rural 
health as a field of sociological research, it 
seems that at least a brief treatment of the 
methods applicable to it should be included. 
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Not only must the researcher be able 
to perceive observable phenomena 
accurately and completely, but he 
must also be equally able to conceive 
their cause and effect relationships. 
When it is not allowed to supersede 
objectivity, guarded speculation is 
the genius of research. Inferences 
beyond the actual proofs afforded by 
research data are usually possible, 
and should always be regarded as 
challenges to further investigation of 
a given problem. Research that is 
worth while must point the way to 
further research. This applies to 
sociological research generally, and, 
therefore, to sociological investiga¬ 
tions in health in particular. 

All the conventional methods of 
sociological research are of possible 
use in the study of health problems. 
For mass data, statistical methods 
are often convenient for certain types 
of health studies. Time series may be 
employed perhaps to as great an ad¬ 
vantage in heal^ as in any aspect of 
sociological research. This applies to 
vital statistics especially, provided, 
of course, that reliable data are avail¬ 
able. The most universal difficulty in 
any form of health research is that 
of obtaining accurately descriptive 
and numerically complete data. If 
problems arising from the defective¬ 
ness of data can be resolved the time 
series can be put to highly profitable 
use in health research. 

Much profitable use can be made of 
historical methods in health research. 
The historical method affords a 
means of salvaging great amounts of 
valuable fragmentary and peace- 


meal information on health in diaries, 
journals, travelogues, newspapers, 
and in various documents and tra¬ 
ditions which cannot be analyzed 
statistically. Also, innumerable 
sources of data exist in libraries and 
can be explored historically as time 
permits without necessitating large 
expenditures of money. Finally, when 
supplemented statistically, it makes 
possible the use of the genetic ap¬ 
proach which is valuable as a source 
of hypotheses for future research. 

There are several limitations of the 
historical method which should be 
noted. First, historical data must be 
adjudged accurate and reliable by in¬ 
direct criteria such as the reputation 
of their source, or their seeming con¬ 
sistency with other accounts. Second, 
there is no way to control the element 
of bias in which their original setting 
was made. By internal criticism, or 
evaluation, this can be done but such 
criticism is often difficult to make. 
Historical writings seldom emphasize 
facts needed by the sociologist, and 
such sociological data as are included 
in historical documents are fre¬ 
quently fragmentary. Third, the use¬ 
fulness of such observations for a 
particular purpose at a later date 
must be established largely by im¬ 
putation. For some reason sociologists 
seem to be poorly equipped for ex¬ 
tracting sociological significance from 
the bare facts of history, but, with 
all these limitations, historical meth¬ 
ods can and should be employed in¬ 
creasingly in sociological health 
research. 

Present day thought is emphasizing 
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the usefulness of the case study meth¬ 
od in sociological health research. 
The case method has never been more 
amply demonstrated than by LePlay 
wherein he analyzes family living in 
terms of broad fundamental psy¬ 
chosocial and socioeconomic bonds. 
Health is one of many such cate¬ 
gories, and the assumption of the 
LePlay methodology is that all the 
categories are interrelated so as to 
form a type, which in turn is related 
to the social and physical environ¬ 
ments. If employed as LePlay con¬ 
ceived it, and as used by a few recent 
American investigators, this method 
is a potentially fruitful tool of socio¬ 
logical investigation in health. The 
case method never fails to reveal 
facts. Its chief difficulty lies in its 
incapacity for generalization except 
in respect to the particular case 
studied. It may or may not disclose a 
situation from which prediction can 
be made, and it affords no internal 
criteria upon which the typicality of 
a given case can be established. 

4. The Position of Rural Sociology In 
Health Research 

Rural sociology divides labor with 
all other social sciences in health re¬ 
search. In addition, there is much 
border line research circumscribed 
by the criteria of the natural sciences 
in which a sociological motivation, 
interest, and application are present. 
There is no single area of research in 
which there is a greater convergence 
of legitimate scientific interests than 
in health.^ However, sociology, and 
rural sociology especially, is in an 


adventitious position of leadership in 
respect to social science research in 
health. This is only to emphasize the 
responsibilities of rural sociologists 
working in the field. 

In the past rural sociological re¬ 
search in health has been channelized 
mainly, but not exclusively, through 
investigations in the general areas of 
standards of living, human ecology, 
and more recently population. Even 
here, it has been an incidental rather 
than a basic concern, and has been 
limited mostly to finding out how 
much a family spends for health dur¬ 
ing a budget year. As an item in a 
budget, the health expenditure usually 
conforms to the neoWright-Engelian 
principle of being positively corre¬ 
lated with rises in spendable income. 
In a more generalized form, most of 
the money a family spends for living, 
especially that for food, clothing, and 
housing, may be conceived as expend¬ 
itures for health, at least in an indi¬ 
rect sense. Anything consumed for 
bodily and mental nourishment and 
protection is contributory to health 
maintenance. Health is, ^erefore, a 
major aspect of all family budgetary 
studies whether or not it is so recog¬ 
nized and treated. 

There is room for almost unlimited 
improvement in the study of psycho¬ 
logical, cultural, occupational, edu¬ 
cational, economic, religious, and ad¬ 
ministrative phases of rural health 

*For a more comprehensive view of the 
scope of health research in the various 
social sciences, see Memorandum on Health 
Research in the South now being prepared 
under the auspices of the Souwem Reg¬ 
ional Committee of the Social Science Re¬ 
search CoundL 
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problems. Most studies of housing do 
not connect in a cause-eif ect relation¬ 
ship with health and therefore, fail 
to accomplish their purposes. No sat¬ 
isfactory criterion of adequate hous¬ 
ing as a causal factor in health has 
yet been established. The situation in 
relation to other cultural influences 
on health is much the same as that of 
housing. In these respects family liv¬ 
ing studies have failed most dis¬ 
mally to yield tangible results. 

In the broad field of ecology, health 
is dealt with in terms of the geo¬ 
graphic concentration or distribution 
of diseases. The term ''sickness 
areas” has appeared prominently in 
rural sociological research on health. 
Traditions in rural lore about "sickly 
water,” "healthy climates,” and 
"sickly places” abound profusely. 
There can be little doubt that en¬ 
vironmental influences which are 
either favorable or unfavorable to 
health have a tendency to converge 
geographically, although the main 
factors may be either cultural in 
origin or amenable to cultural con¬ 
trol. Healing arts, superstitions, and 
beliefs tend to become distributed 
somewhat according to sickness types 
and the geographic localization of 
culture. Isolation in its various forms 
is a potentially causal factor in the 
localization of health problems. Most 
of the ecological studies of health 
which have been made are based on 
ample justification, but it is doubtful 
that they have sensed fully the sig¬ 
nificance of the problems with which 
they have dealt. Establishing the 
locus of disease is not enough. These 


studies should account for the exist¬ 
ence of people in areas that are hos¬ 
tile toward health. 

In the field of demographic studies, 
a universal appeal has been that of 
disadvantaged classes. The tendency 
has been to stress the pathological 
conditions associated with "bad” 
health. Pauperism, crime, and numer¬ 
ous forms of vice have been regarded 
as having a cause-effect connection 
with health. Impairments of both 
physical and men^l health have been 
regarded as concomitants of such 
phenomena as race, size of families, 
and other biosocial characteristics of 
populations. Prison wardens, direct¬ 
ors of relief agencies, and other 
action groups, attribute a degenerate 
and dependent state of human beings 
to some condition related to their 
health. The academic discipline of 
social pathology is founded largely on 
health problems. 

The significance of health to vital 
processes is obvious. With a selective 
birth rate which is declining, on the 
whole, the health factor is of utmost 
importance in respect to both the 
genetic increase and the qualitative 
characteristics of population. If all 
other negative checks on the natural 
increase of population were to be¬ 
come suddenly inoperative, it is likely 
that health differentials would pro¬ 
duce wide variations in the net re¬ 
production of different classes of the 
population. However, next to nothing 
is known about the extent of invol¬ 
untary sterility of marriages, which 
may be one of the most important 
S3rmptoms of the health of a popula- 
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tion. Abysmal ignorance prevails es¬ 
pecially in regard to abortion, infant¬ 
icide, and deaths resulting from the 
“Acts of God.” In rural areas, tor¬ 
nadoes, bolts of lightning, falling 
timbers, floods, kicking mules, goring 
bulls, and other such hazards to life 
and positive checks to population 
growth are accepted with fatalism 
and bewilderment. Little study has 
been made of them, and it is not 
actually known whether agriculture 
as an occupation is more or less haz¬ 
ardous than other t 3 rpes of manual 
labor. Rural sociology must meet its 
responsibility to produce trustworthy 
knowledge on these problems. 

As a result of the current war, 
large numbers of the population have 
been broken away from accustomed 
surroundings and literally scattered 
all over the face of the earth. This 
may give rise to many unexpected 
and unfamiliar post-war health prob¬ 
lems, which may be calculated to in¬ 
fluence greatly the scope and char¬ 
acter of sociological health research. 
The shifting of occupations by the 
domestic population in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war may affect health 
adversely in some respects and favor¬ 
ably in others, but it may change the 
comparative health situation of cer¬ 
tain areas. The movement of industry 
toward the open country where work¬ 
ers may be employed both in agricul¬ 
ture and in nonagricultural occupa¬ 
tions can be counted as likely to cre¬ 
ate new statistical problems in health. 

In the future, action programs in 
health care and in the prevention of 
diseases may become the origin of 


new interests in health research. At 
present it would be hard to study the 
effectiveness of socialized medicine, 
because such a thing scarcely exists. 
Research in the social economics of 
cooperative medicine is not practical 
now because there is too little of it to 
provide a fair sample. However, such 
studies might be made with profit 
where the opportunities to make them 
exist. Public health care and pre¬ 
ventive work have not been prom¬ 
inently featured in some areas until 
recently. Changes in health admin¬ 
istration, in health organization, and 
in medical practice can be expected 
sooner or later to provoke new kinds 
of research problems. Finally, there 
is the impending probability that 
owing to the rapid cultural change 
in the future it may be necessary to 
know certain facts, and health re¬ 
search may need to answer certain 
questions, concerning which there has 
been little interest or necessity in the 
past. Above all, health education and 
changes in health attitudes which will 
occur as inevitable results of changed 
living habits can be counted on to 
foster a new emphasis in health re¬ 
search as time passes. 

Health has now passed beyond the 
stage of a fad in our thinking habits 
and educational processes. That there 
will always be faddists and cultists is 
certain, but the masses of the popu¬ 
lation may be expected to grow more 
objective in their health outlook. 
Sociological health research must like¬ 
wise proceed increasingly toward ob¬ 
jectivism. Inasmuch as the indica^ 
tions point toward an increased pub- 
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lie control of health, the prospect is 
Uiat “administrative” and “service” 
research will increase corresponding- 
I 7 and that sociologists will be among 
those called upon to do it. That is to 
say the results of research will be 
needed for policy making and action 
programs. This tendency is one which 
it seems can be anticipated vnth com¬ 
parative certainty. 

Some final comments may be made 
categorically regarding the effects of 
the expansion of government control 
of health and health practices upon 
the sociological aspects of health re¬ 
search. First, it is likely that utilitar¬ 
ian motives will become increasingly 
important. The emphasis on the im¬ 
mediate and the utilitarian is grow¬ 
ing in all fields of sociological re¬ 
search and more especially in that of 
health. Second, it follows that, be¬ 


cause of the greater urgency of pres¬ 
ent than of past and future problems, 
short time values in research will be 
emphasized. Third, an increased pop¬ 
ular interest in research results is 
anticipated which will necessitate a 
popularization of their form of pres¬ 
entation. Fourth, the number of per¬ 
sons engaged, at least nominally in, 
sociological research in the health 
field may be expected to increase, 
which is a cause for concern about 
the gualiiy of the studies to be under¬ 
taken. Fifth, a grovring pressure 
against what is called fundamental 
researdb is to be expected, and this 
may be accelerated as post war re¬ 
adjustment problems become increas¬ 
ingly complex. However, research 
workers themselves must have the 
knowledge which can be derived only 
from fundamental research. 


Changes In the Characteristics and Number of Practic¬ 
ing Physicians In Rural Ohio 1923-1942* 

By Robert L. McNamaraf 


ABSTRACT 

Imjportant chants have taken place in the characteristics and number of 
physimans practicing in rural areas of Ohio. The urbanward trend resulting in 
wge increases in the number of patients for remaining rural physicians, the 
dispr^ortionate number of aged among rural and urban practitioners, the 
scaraty of sqpedalists in rural areas, and the high rates of turnover among 
mral^ physicians with an undoubted effect on the stability of rural medicS 
pramce have been factors observed even during prewar years. The situation 
been greatly aggravated by wartime demands for he^th services and by 
the ^departure of many young rural physicians to the armed services. The dis¬ 


parity before the war was not 

unrestricted but wartime travd_ 

physician shortages home to rural people. 


, disadvantageous when travel was 
have brought the full effect of rural 


RESUMEN 

Se han operado cambios importantes en el ntimero y en las caracteristicas 
oe los medicos que ^'ercen en los distritos rurales de Ohio. Aun en los anos 
antes de la guerra, se observaban los siguientes factores: la corriente hada las 
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dudades que lia causado un gpran aumento en el numero de padentes para los 
medicos rurales restantes; una mayor propordon de medicos rurales y urbanos 
de edad avanzada; una escasez de espedalistas en distritos rurales; y una gran 
moYilidad entre los mddicos rurales, que sin duda ha afectado la estabilidad 
de la medidna rural. La situaddn se ha agravado grandemente con las 
demandas de la guerra por servidos medicos y con la salida de muchos jovenes 
mddicos rurales para servir en las fuerzas armadas. La disparidad antes de 
la guerra no era muy desventajosa ya que se podia viajar sin restricdones, 
pero las limitadones en los transportes impuestas por la guerra han hecho 
sentir a los habitantes rurales el efecto total de la escasez de medicos rurales. 


Introduction 

The war emergency has brought 
into sharp focus a situation involving 
rural health services which has been 
growing progressively acute down 
through the years. The urbanward 
trend of physicians resulting in a dis¬ 
parity in availability and quality of 
medical personnel as between urban 
and rural areas represents one con¬ 
cern of this article, however, the prin¬ 
cipal purpose is to report on changes 
occurring in the number, age, degree 
of specialization and turn-over of 
physicians during a nineteen year 
period for selected rural areas of 
Ohio. 

Sources of information for this 
study were publications of the United 
States Census, successive editions of 
the American Medical Directory,^ 
and monthly issues of the Ohio State 
Medical Journal, 1942. The period 
from 1923-1942 was selected for 
study and the changes in location and 
type of practice were traced through 
the period for each practicing physic¬ 
ian in the sample area. Industrial 
and institutional physicians, internes 


*The author is particularly indebted to 
Dr. A. B. Man^, Professor of Bural 
Sociology, The Ohio State University for 
advice in the preparation of this artide. 
fOhio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
^1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1934, 1936, 
1938, 1940, 1942. 


and residents, and physicians retired 
or not in practice have been excluded 
in all the tabulations made of prac¬ 
ticing physicians in this article. Se¬ 
lection of sample counties was made 
to represent the various socio-eco¬ 
nomic areas of Ohio. The four coun¬ 
ties selected were Henry, Logan, 
Meigs and Wayne. Their total popu¬ 
lation in 1940 was 127,004 of which 
86,637 or 68.2 per cent was rural. 
Since there are no large urban con¬ 
centrations in the sample counties 
they may be considered rural for pur¬ 
poses of this study. 

Age and Residential Shifts of Ohio 
Physicians. As evidence of malad¬ 
justment in the organization for med¬ 
ical care, the following developments 
may be demonstrated: the increase of 
physicians has not been sufficient to 
keep pace with population growth; 
the increasing concentration of phy¬ 
sicians in large cities; the dispropor¬ 
tionate numbers of the youngest and 
the oldest physicians in rural areas, 
and of the most effective middle-aged 
physicians in urban areas. That these 
developments have striking applica¬ 
tion in Ohio is revealed in tables I 
and II. 

The total number of practicing 
physicians in Ohio increased by 7.2 
per cent from 1921 to 1940 which was 
considerably less than the total popu- 
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lation increase of about 20.0 per cent 
for the same period. It is true that 
during the last decade of this 19 year 
period, the physician rate of increase 
nearly equalled that of the total pop¬ 
ulation. It has been, however, the 
urban areas rather than rural in 
which physicians were concentrating 
(table I). 

The population residing in Ohio 
cities of 50,000 or more increased 
about 25 per cent between 1921 and 
1940 while the number of physicians 
practicing in those centers increased 
more than 28 per cent. During this 
same period, rural areas and the 
smaller cities gained population but 
lost heavily (about 13 per cent) in 
physicians (table I). 

The concentration of physicians in 
urban areas is but one of many evi¬ 
dences of social change affecting rural 
life. Rural people have come to rely 
on urban centers for many services 
including health service. The growing 
necessity for special facilities such as 
hospitals and laboratories in the 
practice of medicine has tended to 
attract practitioners to such facilities 
in the larger centers of population. It 
is supposed that these medical cen¬ 
ters are generally accessible to rural 
people. The point to be made here is 
that rural people, with the exception 
of occasional care in urban centers, 
must rely on relatively fewer prac¬ 
titioners who are older, less special¬ 
ized and highly mobile. These are 
factors which must be reflected in 
quality of medical care. 

The efficiency of medical practice 
varies with the age of the practition¬ 


er. This being true it seems necessary 
in determining the equivalent num¬ 
ber of effective physicians available 
in a given area, that age differences 
be taken into account. This problem 
of determining physician effectivity 
has been considered by the Federal 
Procurement and Assignment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission 
in planning for the number of physi¬ 
cians who may safely be withdrawn 
from civilian practice to enter mil¬ 
itary service. The effectivity rates 
have been determined at 33.3 per cent 
for practitioners 65 years old and 
over and at 95.0 per cent for those 
under 65 years of age.^ In other 
words, the number of effective prac¬ 
ticing physicians is the actual num¬ 
ber reduced by 5 per cent for those 
under 65 years and by 66.7 per cent 
for those 65 and over. Since these 
rates are accepted in determining 
physician needs for the civilian popu¬ 
lation in wartime they are applied in 
the present study. The ratio of 1,500 
persons per effective physician is re¬ 
garded by the Procurement and As¬ 
signment Service as a maximum be¬ 
yond which civilian health would be 
endangered. 

When the effectivity rates were ap¬ 
plied to the number of physicians 
practicing in Ohio in 1921, 1931 and 
1940 it was found that the supply of 
effective practitioners had not kept 


‘Hearings before a Subconunittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate on Senate Resolution 291 In- 
vestigation of Manpower Resources Part 2 
December 14, 15, 16,1942, pp. 662, 666, 669 
(Testimony of Dr. Mascwell E. Lapham, 
Executive Officer of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service). 
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pace with population growth, the 
population per effective physician in¬ 
creasing from 912 to 1,032 to 1,056 
for 1921, 1931 and 1940 respectively. 
The disparity is particularly appar¬ 
ent as between urban and rural 
areas. The population per effective 
physician has changed but little since 
1921 in cities of 50,000 or over but 
in the smaller cities and rural areas 
the ratio was 1,094 in 1921, had in¬ 
creased to over 1,400 by 1931 and 
had exceeded the wartime standard 
of 1,500 in 1940 even before move¬ 
ment of physicians to the armed ser¬ 
vices was underway. 

The rural areas and smaller cities 
suffered a net loss of more than 500 
effective physicians during the 19 


year period from 1921 to 1940 while 
the large cities gained nearly 800 ef¬ 
fective physicians. The large cities 
registered net gains in numbers of 
both elderly and younger physicians 
but the rural areas and smaller cities 
lost an appreciable proportion (21.0 
per cent) of their younger physicians 
and gained in number of older prao- 
titioners (table I). 

Finally, the age composition of the 
practicing physicians in Ohio in 1940, 
as shown in table II, is evidence of 
important differences in the urban 
and rural practitioner. In 1940, be¬ 
fore the large scale recruiting of 
younger physicians for military serv¬ 
ice began and which therefore may 
be considered a normal peacetime sit- 


TA6LE I, Change in Population and in Population pee Effective Physician^ by 
Location of REsmsNCE, Ohio 1921-1931-1940 


Number 


Percent change 


1921 

State 

Population 5,759,394 

Practicing physicians 7,295 

Under 65 years 6,299 

65 years and over 996 

Effective physicians 6,316 

Pop. per effective physician 912 

Cities 50,000 and over 
Population 2,319,566 

Practicing physicians 3,557 

Under 65 years 3,222 

65 years and over 335 

Effective physicians 3,173 

Pop. per effective physician 731 

Rural areas and small cities 
Population 3,439,828 

Practicing physicians 3,738 

Under 65 years 3,077 

65 years and over 661 

Effective physicians 3,143 

Pop. per effective physician 1,094 


1981 

1940 

1921 - 

1931 

1931 - 

1940 

1921 - 

1940 

6,646,697 

6,907,612 

15.4 

3.9 

20.0 

7,597 

7,819 

4.1 

2.9 

72 

6,340 

6,378 

0.7 

0.6 

1.3 

1,257 

1,441 

26.2 

14.6 

44.7 

6,442 

6,539 

2.0 

1.5 

3.5 

1,032 

1,056 

13.2 

2.3 

15.8 

2,906,174 

2,899,418 

25.3 

- 0.2 

25.0 

4,284 

4,555 

20.4 

6.3 

28.1 

3,808 

3,948 

18.2 

3.7 

22.5 

476 

607 

42.1 

27.5 

81.2 

3,777 

3,953 

19.0 

4.7 

24.6 

769 

733 

5.2 

- 4.7 

0.3 

3,740,523 

4,008,194 

8.7 

7.2 

16.5 

3,313 

3,264 

-11.4 

— 1.4 

-12.7 

2,532 

2,430 

-17.7 

- 4.0 

-21.0 

781 

834 

18.2 

6.8 

26.2 

2,665 

2,586 

-15.2 

- 3.0 

-17.7 

1,404 

1,550 

28.3 

10.4 

41.7 


'Exclusive of industrial and institutional physicians, internes and residents, those 
retired and not in practice. 

Source: 14th, 15u and 16th Census of the United States. 7th, 12th and 16th Editions of 
the American Medical Directory. 
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uation, nearly one-third (S0.2 per 
cent) of the rural doctors were over 
65 years of age but this was true of 
only about one-sixth (15.6 per cent) 
of the urban doctors. Also, the age 
groups 46-65 years who would be 
largely exempted from military serv¬ 
ice and who may be regarded as the 
vital part of the practicing group 
during the war years constituted 37.6 
per cent of the urban physicians but 
only 29.9 per cent of the rural 
physicians. 


patients per physician becomes par¬ 
ticularly serious when it is remem¬ 
bered that the heavier burden in 1942 
was carried by older physicians to a 
greater extent than at the beginning 
of the period. The proportion of aged 
practitioners, those 65 years and 
over, in the sample counties in 1942 
was twice the proportion in 1923. 

The combined effect of a small in¬ 
crease in population, decrease in total 
number of physicians, and the in¬ 
crease in the proportion of aged prac- 


TABLE II. Practicing Physicians^ 

IN Ohio by Age and Residence, 1940 



Number 



Percent 


AS8SZY>Qp 

Total 

Urban* 

Rural 

Total 

Urban* 

Rural 

Total 

7,819 

6,814 

1,005 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

26-35 years 

1,555 

1,338 

217 

19.9 

19.6 

21.6 

36-45 years 

2,040 

1,856 

184 

26.1 

27.3 

18.3 

46-65 years 

1,672 

1,446 

127 

20.1 

21.2 

12.6 

66-65 years 

1,292 

1,118 

174 

16.6 

16.4 

17.3 

66-75 years 

1,067 

840 

227 

18.6 

12.3 

22.6 

76-85 years 

274 

201 

73 

8.6 

3.0 

7.8 

86 years and over 

19 

16 

3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

Median age 

48.0 

47.4 

54.0 





^E^usive of industrial and institutional physicians, internes and residents, those 
reared and not in practice. 

•The e^re population of the 8 metropolitan counties: Summit, Stark, Cuyahoga, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, Montgomery, is included as urban. 

Source: American Medical Directory, 1940. 


Changes in the Number of Rural 
Physicians, The foregoing may be re¬ 
garded as the general background 
which has led to a more intensive 
study of the practicing physicians in 
selected counties of Ohio. 

A slight increase in the population 
of the four sample counties over the 
19 year period accompanied by nearly 
a 40 per cent loss of practicing 
physicians resulted in a very great 
increase in the number of persons per 
physician. This increase in potential 


titioners in the sample counties ac¬ 
counts for an increase of over 100 
per cent in the number of persons per 
effective physician during the 19 year 
period of study. The over-all ratio of 
1,500 persons per effective physician 
suggested by the Procurement and 
Assignment Service was exceeded in 
the 4 rural counties under considers^ 
tion here by over 20 per cent in 1942 
(table III). 

Applying efiEectivity rates to the 
number of rural practitioners serving 



TABLE III. Population per Effective Physician and Age of Practicing Physicians^ in 4 Ohio Counties 1923-1942 
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these counties in earlier years is par¬ 
ticularly revealing of change in the 
supply of effective physicians. The 
number of persons per effective 
physician in 1923 was only 886, but 
that ratio had more than doubled by 
1942. That the heavy burden carried 
by these rural physicians in 1942 was 
not entirely due to military with¬ 
drawals of physicians from civilian 
life is shown by the fact that in 1940 
before the activities of the Procure¬ 
ment and Assignment Service began, 
the population per effective physician 
in the sample counties had increased 
to 1,411. Rural physicians have sus¬ 
tained a progressively increasing 
burden during the past 19 years with 
the interesting exception of a tempo¬ 
rary improvement in 1934 and 1936 
when the number of effective physi¬ 
cians increased noticeably. The ex¬ 
tent to which this reversal of trend 
was due to reduced opportunity in 
urban areas because of the industrial 
depression is a point that needs fur¬ 
ther study. In any e- mt the data for 
1938 and later years follow the down¬ 
ward trend observed from 1923 to 


1931 (table III). More detailed 
analysis of the situation in each of 
the sample counties in 1942 disclosed 
that the potential patient load per 
physician ranged from 1,650 in 
Wayne County to 2,435 in Meigs 
County. Moreover, similarly high 
ratios prevail in the counties adjacent 
to the sample areas. 

As medical practice has become in¬ 
creasingly specialized, urban areas 
have come to attract the specialists 
because of a number of factors in¬ 
cluding the availability of hospitals 
and other special facilities not usually 
afforded in rural areas. As expected, 
the undoubted increase in the num¬ 
ber of medical specialists in recent 
years is not reflected in the rural 
sample of this study. As a matter of 
fact, these rural counties lost both in 
number of general practitioners and 
full and part specialists. For the 
greater part of the period of study 
the number of physicians devoting 
part-time to a specialty increased 
slightly to 1940 but suffered a con¬ 
siderable net loss by 1942 because of 
military withdrawals and for other 


TABLE rv. Physicians in Private Practice^ by Type of Practice in 4 Rural 

Counties, Ohio 1923-1942 


Tne of practice 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1931 

1934 

1936 

193S 

1940 

1942 

4 Rural Counties 

166 

146 

139 

122 

121 

131 

137 

121 

122 

100* 

General practice 

132 

112 

103 

87 

87 

94 

102 

88 

88 

75 

Part specialist 

22 

21 

27 

28 

27 

29 

28 

26 

27 

17 

Full specialist 

12 

13 

9 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 


^Ezdnsiye of industrial and institutipnal physicians, internes and residents, those 
retired and not in practice. 

* Exclusive of physicians in military service. 

Souto: Ammean Directory, 7th through 17th Editions; Monthly issues of 

Ohxo State Medxeai. Jounud, 1942. 
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reasons. The meagre hospital facili¬ 
ties in the sample counties must be a 
deterrent factor in the attraction of 
specialists; only 3 of the 4 counties 
had hospitals in 1942 and the total 
number of hospital beds was only 
121. These rural people, therefore, 
must depend on the general prac¬ 
titioner for the bulk of their profes¬ 
sional medical care but even the tra¬ 
ditional rural practitioner is much 
less numerous than formerly. From 
1923 to 1940 a net loss of 44 general 
practitioners was sustained in the 
sample counties or a loss of one- 
third of these doctors in 17 years. 
Since 1940, an additional net loss of 
13 has occurred so that over the 
whole period the total net loss 
amounts to 43.2 per cent (table IV). 

Physician Turnover, The story of 
the traditional family doctor who re¬ 
mains a lifetime in the community 
and is healer, wise counsellor, and a 
generally invaluable citizen is well 
known to all. How much of this tra¬ 
dition is myth and how much fact 
may be suggested in part by a study 
of the mobility and turnover of the 


practicing physicians in the sample 
counties. 

Changes in the sample from year 
to year can be accounted for only in 
terms of additions to the group (in¬ 
migrants) and separations from the 
group (out-migrants, deaths and re¬ 
tirements) . Yearly differences of ad¬ 
ditions and separations may be 
termed annual net change. The 19 
year period of study was divided into 
two parts as nearly equal as the issu¬ 
ance of the medical directories would 
permit. The first period comprising 
nine years consists of the period 
1923-1931 while the second period 
consists of the ten years from 1932- 
1942. The numerical changes for 
these time periods are shown in table 
V. When the additions and separa¬ 
tions are expressed as average an¬ 
nual changes as in table VI it be¬ 
comes possible to show annual net 
change for the two time periods. It is 
evident that the rural counties expe¬ 
rienced a net annual loss of practic¬ 
ing physicians over the whole period, 
the average loss being over 3 physic¬ 
ians annually. Although losses were 


TABLE V. Turnover op Practicing Physicians in 4 Rural Counties, Ohio 

1923-1942 



1923-1942 

1923-1931 

1932-1942 

Physicians, beginning of period 

166 

166 

121 

Additions (In-migrants) 

113 

37 

76 

Separations 

179 

82 

97 

Out-migrants 

89 

43 

46 

Deaths and retirements 

90 

39 

61 

Physicians, end of period 

100 

121 

100 


Source: American Medical Directory, 7th through 17th Editaons. 
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TABLE VI. Turnover and Average Annual Net Change of Practicing Physicians 
IN 4 Rural Counties, Ohio 1923-1942 __ 


1923-1942 1923-1981 1932-1942 


Average annual additions 

5.9 

4.1 

7.6 

Average annual separations 

9.4 

9.1 

9.7 

Average annual net change 

-3.5 

-5.0 

-2.1 

Turnover rate' 

9.2 

8.0 

14.3 


^Turnover rates refer to the sum. of average annual additions and separations ^ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of the total physicians practicing at the beginning of a given 
period. 


sustained in both periods, the heavier 
loss occurred in the 1920’s which may 
have been due to the greater attract¬ 
ing power of urban centers during 
the prosperous 1920’s than during the 
depression decade of the 1930’s. 

The turnover rates are interesting 
since they are measures of the total 
amount of change affecting the sup¬ 
ply of physicians. For example, 
nearly one-tenth (9.2 per cent) of 
these rural practicing physicians 
moved in or out of the area, died, or 
retired annually. During the recent 
period 1932-1942 a change of some 
kind was reported annually for about 
one of every seven rural physicians. 
That this turnover has now resulted 
in aging and in a general decrease in 


number of the rural practitioners, 
each of whom must be available to a 
larger number of persons than in 
former years has been shown earlier 
in this article. 

A study was made of the previous 
experience of physicians who moved 
into the sample counties to learn 
something of the attracting power of 
rural places to certain types of prac¬ 
titioners seeking a location for prac¬ 
tice. Of the 113 in-migrants, 62 were 
recent graduates of a medical school, 
that is, graduation occurred within 5 
years of the thne they entered the 
sample area. The remaining 51 had 
graduated from medical school more 
than 5 years prior to the migration 
under consideration. Not all the ad- 


TABLE VII. Moves Into and Out of the Sample Areas by Recent Medical School 
Graduates and by Age of More Experienced Practitioners, Ohio 1923-1942 


Type of migx&nt and age group Moves in Moves out 


Total 

113 

89 

Recent graduates 

62 

23 

More experienced practitioners 

51 

66 

Under 35 years 

4 

10 

35-49 years 

18 

25 

50 years and over 

29 

31 
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ditions to the rural counties were 
young men seeking to establish them¬ 
selves in practice as is evidenced from 
the finding that of the 51 who had 
been out of medical school more than 
5 years, more than one-half (29) 
were 50 years old or more (table 
VII). 

Not only has there been an appre¬ 
ciable proportion of older men begin¬ 
ning practice in the rural areas but 
there has likewise occurred an out¬ 
migration of older men, as well as 
younger men, to enter upon private 
practice elsewhere. For example, 89 
physicians left the rural areas of 
whom 23 were recent medical school 
graduates and 66 were more expe¬ 
rienced practitioners. Of the 66 more 
experienced migrants, nearly one- 
half (81) were persons 50 years old 
or over seeking new locations for 
private practice. The evidence ap¬ 
pears to agree with the conclusion 
reached in other recent studies that 
there exists a “rural type” of prac¬ 
titioner who moves about in an 
itinerant fashion.^ Within the limits 
of this study it appears that a size¬ 
able number of older practitioners 
migrate into and out of the rural 
areas of Ohio. A total of 54 practit¬ 
ioners had both moved into and left 
the sample counties during the 19 
year period of study. At the time 
these physicians entered the sample 
counties, 40 had been graduated from 


* Harold Maslow, “Characteristics and 
Mobility of Bural Physicians,” Rural So¬ 
ciology, III (September 1938), 272-273. 

Ixmiry Ndson, “Distribution, Age, and 
Mobility of Minnesota Physicians, 1912- 
1936,” American Sociological Review, VII 
(December 1942), 800. 


medical school no more than 5 years 
previously and the remaining 14 were 
more experienced practitioners. The 
more experienced physicians who 
might have been expected to be a 
more stable group were found to have 
remained in the area an average of 
only 4.1 years before moving on 
whereas the recent medical school 
graduates had a slightly longer pe¬ 
riod of practice, averaging 4.5 years. 

Effect of Military Recruitment on 
Civilian Supply of Physicians. A 
total of 18 practicing physicians in 
the 4 rural counties had been in¬ 
ducted into the armed services by the 
end of 1942. Not only has this with¬ 
drawal meant the loss of nearly one- 
half the younger physicians (those 
under 45 years of age) but has had 
important effects on the supply of 
specialists available to the civilian 
population. 

Logan County, for example, lost 2 
physicians who were devoting full 
time to surgery leaving that county 
with but one full time surgeon in an 
area of about 30,000 people. Pursu¬ 
ing the situation further for Logan 
County, with a total of 7 physicians 
having left private practice to enter 
the armed services and assuming no 
migration, deaths, or retirements 
only 28 physicians were in practice 
in the county according to the 1942 
American Medical Directory. Of 
these 28 physicians, over one-half 
(15) were 65 years old or over and 5 
were 76 years of age or older. This 
example points up the significance of 
loss of young practitioners in rural 
areas where the burden must fall 
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unduly on aged physicians who may 
find it increasingly difficult to meet 
the increased demands during war 
time and who in many cases, at least, 
must lack the vitality to withstand 
the rigors of rural practice. 

Conclusions. Important changes 
have taken place in the number and 
characteristics of practicing physic¬ 
ians available to rural people in Ohio. 
The urbanward trend, resulting in 
large increases in the number of 
patients for remaining rural physic¬ 
ians, the disproportionate number of 
aged among rural and urban prac¬ 
titioners, the scarcity of specialists in 
rural areas, the high rates of turn¬ 
over among rural physicians with an 
undoubted effect on the stability of 
rural medical practice have been fac¬ 
tors observed even during prewar 
years. The effect of the war has been 
to magnify the problem of rural med¬ 
ical care by a further depletion of 
personnel. The loss of many young 
practitioners to the armed services 
has placed rural areas in a position 
of serious disadvantage. The popula¬ 
tion-physician ratio in this rural 
sample area of Ohio far exceeds that 
of 1 effective physician per 1500 pop¬ 
ulation adopted by the Directing 
Board of the Procurement and As¬ 
signment Service as the minimum be¬ 


low which it would be unsafe to re¬ 
duce civilian medical service. 

The problem of attracting physic¬ 
ians to the rural areas remains basic. 
Obviously practitioners tend to avoid 
areas where the economic base is in¬ 
sufficient to pay for the medical care 
needed and also where hospital and 
other facilities are lacking. Since 
such conditions do not permit the 
young physician to practice the kind 
of medicine he has been taught, he is 
more likely to try establishing him¬ 
self elsewhere than in rural practice. 
Various group plans by which com¬ 
munities are enabled to pool their re¬ 
sources are being tried in rural areas 
and although still in an experimental 
stage may offer a method by which an 
increased degree of medical care can 
be made available to rural people. 

Ohio rural areas, even before the 
war, were under-supplied with ef¬ 
fective physicians and that situation 
has been greatly aggravated by war¬ 
time demands for health services and 
by the departure of many young rural 
physicians to the armed services. The 
disparity before the war was not par¬ 
ticularly disadvantageous when travel 
was unrestricted, but wartime travel 
limitations have brought the full ef¬ 
fect of rural physician shortages 
home to rural people. 



How Can Better Rural Health Be Developed?* 

By L, S. Kleinsehmidtf 


ABSTRACT 

Surveys of the rural health situation indicate a large proportion of farm 
families have poorer health, that facilities for health service are below normal 
requirements and that there is a pitiful inadequacy of care provided regularly 
for the lower-income families. An approach to the solution of the rural health 
problem depends on the family, the community and the adequacy of facilities 
in a logical “health service area” large enough to include all needed facilities 
and justify economical administration. Many questions need answers. Different 
states should undertake studies of rural health problems. The time, studies, 
and influence of the social scientists are needed, in cooperation with others, 
in approaching this problem of building a stronger, healthier rural people. 

RESUMEN 

Los estudios que se han hecho de la salubridad rural indican que una gran 
proporcion de las familias rurales tiene mala salud, que las facilidades para 
servicios de salubridad son inadecuadas y que hay una lamentable deficiencia 
en la atencion re^larmente suministrada a familias de posicion economics 
inferior. La soludon del problema de la salubridad rural depende de la familia, 
de la comunidad y de las facilidades de que se disponga en un “area de servicio 
de salubridad'' lo bastante extensa para que incluya todas las facilidades 
necesarias y permits una administracion economics. Los estados deben hacer 
estudios de los problemas de la salubridad rural. A1 tratar de resolver este 
problema de lograr una poblacion rural mas saludable, es necesario que los 
espedalistas en las ciencias sociales cooperen con su tiempo, sus estudios y su 
influencia. 


The health and welfare of our peo¬ 
ple is one of the burning questions 
of today. The tragic need of security 
against illness has been revealed in 
many studies of the problem. On an 
average day of the year four million 
persons are disabled by illness. Dur¬ 
ing one year—1935—approximately 
twenty-two million cases of disabling 
illness, lasting seven days or more, 
occurred with a loss of one billion, 
two hundred and fifty million days 
from work, home or school, as re¬ 
ported by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Through reports on the phys- 


* Presented at the Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety Meeting September 15, 1943, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

t Chief of Health Services Section, Reg¬ 
ion III, Farm Security Administration, In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. 


ical examinations for selectees and 
through reported studies on the fam¬ 
ily health situation in many areas, 
the need for improved health and in¬ 
creased availability of health service 
facilities has come to the attention of 
the public and has become increas¬ 
ingly more important. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
and the various state health depart¬ 
ments have accumulated a great deal 
of information. The Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care reported 
in 1983 on family surveys made in 
1928 to 1931 summarizing the use of 
various types of health services and 
their cost. The Consumer Purchases 
Study conducted in 1936 by a number 
of Government agencies cooperating. 
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including the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, reported in 1941 on the ex¬ 
penditures for medical care for urban 
families and for rural families at 
various income levels. The Social Se¬ 
curity Board, through their Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, in recent 
years has reported considerable val¬ 
uable data. Agricultural colleges, 
through their Department of Rural 
Economics and Sociology, have been 
gradually increasing the number of 
studies covering the health problem, 
bringing out raldier significant in¬ 
formation for the areas covered. 
Farm Security Administration 
through complete physical examina¬ 
tions of entire families has brought 
out mudi information on the existing 
physical situation mthin the low-in¬ 
come farm family group. Through 
supervised health services developed 
with low-income farm families, they 
are also accumulating mudb informa¬ 
tion on the need for and cost of var¬ 
ious types of health services and the 
importance of an effective health pro¬ 
tective program as well as a curative 
program. It still can be said, however, 
speaking generally, that we lac^ con¬ 
vincing evidence of the actual need 
for health services in rural areas so 
presented that it can readily be trans¬ 
lated by the farm family. When will 
we answer the families’ question, 
‘'What illnesses may occur in my fam¬ 
ily and what will be the costs during 
Ihe next ten years? Would it be better 
for me to pay for this service as we 
use it or budget annually under a 
prepayment plan?” We know we can’t 
predict the illness of one family for 


any given year but we think we can 
come close to predicting the number 
and the costs of illnesses for a thou¬ 
sand families. But can we? How 
about a statement made to me by a 
number of our leading phsrsicians 
that the need for health services can 
be reduced thirty to fifty per cent by 
full cooperation of rural families fol¬ 
lowing a supervised program of pre¬ 
vention, sanitation and early treat¬ 
ment? 

When rural families see the need, 
realize what they can do about it and 
understand the willingness and the 
responsibility of the healtii profes¬ 
sional groups to cooperate, planning 
for a proper balance of needed health 
service facilities can be done and 
much progress made. Who is in the 
best position to review Hie informa¬ 
tion available, rearrange the presen¬ 
tation if necessary, accumulate field 
data to fill in the missing information 
and present the findings in a way, not 
to show how educated the reviewer is, 
but how wise he is in making it in¬ 
teresting and understandable to farm 
people? 

What are some of the health serv¬ 
ice problems in rural areas? You have 
often heard it said that the farm is 
the healthiest place to live. If the av¬ 
erage age at death might be taken as 
one yardstick, then we can look bade 
to 1900 and find that the average age 
at death was about fifty years with 
the average city person living less 
and the rural person living more Hum 
fifty years. The country was the 
healthiest place to Uve. But what 
about 1940? The average age at death 
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is about sixty-five years with the av¬ 
erage city person living more than 
sixty-five years and the average rural 
person living less than that figure. In 
otiber words, excellent progress is in¬ 
dicated from 1900 to 1940 for the 
dty people. However, the country is 
just as healthy a place to live as it 
was in 1900 but has failed to make as 
mudi progress in the past forty 
years. The overall progress during 
this period is a credit to our doctors 
and other health professional groups. 
It has not been carried to rural areas 
with the same effectiveness. 

One of the greatest single factors 
infiuencing this average age at the 
time of death is infant mortality. In 
1938 the infant mortality rate for the 
State of Missouri was fifty-one per 
one tiiousand live births. A review 
of a number of strictly rural counties 
with no towns over five thousand pop¬ 
ulation showed a rate jranging from 
ninety to one hundred seventeen. 
What are the facts for rural families? 
What are the facts for the low-income 
rural families? There are indications 
that infant mortality is twice as high 
in rural areas as it is in the city and 
that witb low-income rural families 
it may be from four to five times as 
high. Dr. Abraham Epstein of New 
York City states 'Infant mortahly^is 
five times as high in families with 
incomes of less Idian $600 a year as 
in families with $3,000 or more.” I 
ask you, should it be so? 

The maternal mortality rate is 
also high in rural areas. However, 
neglected birth injuries are even 
higher and more significant in their 


effect on health and the welfare of the 
family. Physical examinations car¬ 
ried out in 1941 by the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration with 844 low- 
income farm families in Southeast 
Missouri showed fifty-two per cent of 
the mothers with birth injuries not 
corrected, which remained as a ma^ 
temal hazard. 

Isolated surveys of the health sit¬ 
uation among the rural families in 
some of the states indicate that a 
large proportion of farmers have 
poor heaM, that the facilities for 
health services are below nonnal re¬ 
quirements and that there is a pitiful 
inadequacy of the care provided r%- 
ularly for the lower-income families. 
A look at some of the surveys in¬ 
dicates that between a third and a 
half of the lowest-income groups 
have no medical or dental care what¬ 
soever. Of sixteen thousand cases of 
serious illness reported by farm fam¬ 
ilies in Texas and Oklahoma, less 
than half had a doctor’s care. Only 
one out of three births was attended 
by a physician. In 1940, thorough 
physical exanoinations given to over 
eleven thousand persons in Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration families in 
seventeen states, only four out of 
every hundred were in excellent 
health. Adult members averaged five 
defects and children 2.6 defects each, 
ranging from bad teeth and poor eye 
sight to ridkets and hernia. Oftimes 
summaries of health surveys indicate 
a situation that may be accepted as 
satisfactory, while one or more areas 
or classifications of families right 
within the survey groups would show 
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startling incidence of illnesses. The 
solution of the rural health problem 
finally gets back to the local com¬ 
munity and to the family. Are facil¬ 
ities available? Are funds available? 

To fully study the adequacy of fa¬ 
cilities, it is advantageous first to 
delineate the logical "*health service 
area,” Such an area would be con¬ 
tiguous, would have more or less def¬ 
initely defined boundaries indicated 
by the movement of the families 
toward the center to secure various 
types of health services and all types 
of services available. The area should 
not be too large, varying with the 
density of population and the trans¬ 
portation facilities. The services 
might include one or more fully 
equipped hospitals, smaller local re¬ 
ceiving hospitals capable of handling 
the majority of cases, and a sufficient 
number of specialists to support the 
general practitioners in order that 
all, except extremely difficult cases 
needing special facilities, could be 
handled in the area. The area should 
be large enough to justify successful 
administration on a neconomic basis. 
For the middle west, we would be 
inclined to think in terms of eight to 
fifteen counties with approximately 
300,000 people included in one of 
these areas. As a part of the larger 
area would be smaller units furnish¬ 
ing locally required services for ap¬ 
proximately each 30,000 people. 

To orderly expand health facilities 
during a post-war period to bring 
about the kind of rural health serv¬ 
ices required, the boundaries of the 
logical ‘"health service areas” should 


be defined. The problems may then be 
studied within this unit, taking into 
account facilities required for all the 
inhabitants of the area, however, de¬ 
fining the problem of rural families 
separately to make sure that their 
needs are met. In studying one area 
from this viewpoint, it is indicated 
that approximately twelve counties 
should be included in the “health ser¬ 
vice area.” Available information 
from eight of the twelve counties on 
the number and distribution of med¬ 
ical doctors shows a total of 126 
doctors listed, with 21 retired be¬ 
cause of old age or disability, 8 full¬ 
time surgeons or specialists or their 
equivalent, 3 public health doctors, 14 
in service with our armed forces, 34 
over 65 years of age, and 46 who are 
65 years and under. The thirty-four 
physicians over sixty-five years of 
age, if we apply the relative amount 
of service they render on the average 
as determined by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, would render service 
equivalent to eleven doctors. Adding 
the forty-six doctors sixty-five years 
of age and under, gives an equivalent 
of fifty-seven. There are seventy-two 
towns in these counties vnth a total 
population of approximately ninety 
thousand. The rural population is ap¬ 
proximately one hundred eighty 
thousand. One doctor rendering fam¬ 
ily-type physicians’ service would, 
therefore, be required to care for 
4,750 persons. 

Due to location and other factors, 
rural people use less of the physic¬ 
ians’ service. A comparison of home 
and office calls used by urban and 
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rural families seems to indicate that 
rural families use from twenty to 
thirty per cent less service. Is this a 
fair index? Using the twenty per cent 
figure and assuming it to be the most 
nearly correct, one doctor would care 
for 4,275 city persons and 5,225 rural 
people. 

Some people have looked at the 
total number of doctors and the total 
population, in this case 126 doctors 
and 270,000 people, and arrived at a 
conclusion that each doctor was re¬ 
quired to care for about 2,000 per¬ 
sons, a figure that seems satisfactory 
for a war-time period. After estab¬ 
lishing certain facts, anyone can 
readily see that in this area two to 
three times as many physicians are 
required if the standard of one 
physician for each 1,500 persons is 
reached. In order to study the trend 
further, additional facts on the num¬ 
ber of doctors in the “health service 
area” who have died within the last 
five years and the number of doctors 
who have located in the area to re¬ 
place them would be helpful. 

A further study of this area in¬ 
dicates a rural population density of 
sixty-nine persons per square mile in 
some townships and in others twen¬ 
ty-three persons per square mile. 
Figuring 1,500 persons per physician 
and assuming that people living in 
towns, because of their location 
would have first priority on physic¬ 
ians’ services, we can arrive at the 
number of phjsicians available for 
rural people and can outline on a map 
the territory that reasonably could be 
expected to be covered. Through this 


process, the number of people af¬ 
fected by the need of additional serv¬ 
ice can be determined as well as their 
approximate location. By following 
this method covering approximately 
2l^ counties, an irregularly shaped 
area containing 15,000 people with¬ 
out a doctor conveniently located with 
available time to serve them is 
brought to light. This kind of infor¬ 
mation pointing out the twilight 
zones is basic in working out a rural 
health program and in locating or 
relocating doctors to best serve the 
people. 

Similar studies applied to other 
services such as location of surgeons 
and specialists, dentists, nurses, 
available hospital beds, presents in¬ 
formation just as striking. The pres¬ 
ent distribution of health facilities is 
not in true relation to population or 
need but more closely associated with 
marketing centers and income. 

How can the social scientist assist 
in promoting better health in rural 
areas? First and most important, the 
rural health problem offers an op¬ 
portunity for outstanding service. 
Now is an excellent time to expand 
research in this field oriented toward 
the immediate problems of the war 
period and of post-war planning. To 
gain the most information in the 
shortest period of time, different 
states might undertake a study of 
different problems. Some of ttese 
studies might include; 

1. Methods that would assist in 
establishing and defining logical 
“health service areas” and the 
smaller inner-contained units. 
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2. What effect do transportation 
facilities, habits of people and 
economic relationships between 
communities have on health ser¬ 
vice areas? 

8. How much is the problem of nu¬ 
trition for health a lack of in¬ 
formation, a lack of income or a 
lack of facilities? 

4. What type of complaint causes a 
rural family to see a doctor? 

5. What are the attitudes and tra¬ 
ditions among rural families re¬ 
sponsible for their self-medica¬ 
tion, for the use of patent medi¬ 
cines and for the use of cultist 
practitioners? 

6. How can the connection between 
housing and sanitation and the 
number of colds and respiratory 
diseases or intestinal diseases be 
effectively demonstrated to rural 
families? 

7- How many days from work, 
home or school are lost due to 
illness? Did this loss come at a 
time that it reduced family in¬ 
come? 

8. Should families in the different 
levels of income pay in propor¬ 
tion to ability? If so, how can 
ability to pay be determined? 

9. Gould payments from families 
only, based on ability to pay, be 
devised to meet the total cost of 
complete health service? 

10. Would a prepaid plan assist fam¬ 
ilies to distribute the cost and 
permit them to budget in ad¬ 
vance? 

11. What should be the annual cost 


per family for services based on 
availability, such as hospitaliza¬ 
tion in an area where there is 
only one-half of a bed available 
per 1,000 population as com¬ 
pared with an area where 4^ 
beds are available? 

12. What is the attitude of rural doc¬ 
tors toward an effort to remove 
some of the problems and haz¬ 
ards of rural health? 

13. What are the average rural fam¬ 
ily costs for a complete health 
service? 

a. What part can or should be 
paid by the families them¬ 
selves? 

b. What part should be paid 
from public funds? 

c. What amount should be spent 
to support the kind and ex¬ 
tent of services actually 
needed? 

14. What causes rural families to be¬ 
come articulate on their general 
health problems? 

These questions and many others 
need answers. 

Modern medical science is far in 
advance of medical practice available 
to and accepted by rural people. Doc¬ 
tors generally recognize ihis fact and 
are usually ready and willing to plan 
with lay people to improve the health 
situation. 

So much depends on good health— 
life, happiness, work, success, even 
the survival of a nation. 

Your time is needed, your studies 
and information are needed, and your 
influence is needed, in cooperation 
with others, in approaching this 
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problem of building a stronger healthiest place to live.” 
healthier rural people to regain their I can only lay down the challenge 
right to say “The country is the —^the opportunity is yours. 


The Neighborhood As A Unit of Action In Rural 

Programs* 

By Bryce Byanf 

ABSTRACT 

The neighborhood as a umt of organization in rural programs may be 
defended on two rounds, the ideological and the utilitarian. That is, neighbor¬ 
hoods may be sdected as units for such use in order to strengthen them in 
American life; they may also be selected because they appear to be the most 
appropriate tools in the attainment of joint action. The purpose of this paper 
is to present some questions regarding each of these viewpoints. It is suggested 
lhat our concept of the strong neighborhood has been given an unduly idylHc 
emphasis, and that the appropriateness of this unit for action programs has 
been diminishing rapidly due to the secular trend in American rural life. It is 
suggested that further evaluation may lead us away from the utilization of 
familistic spatial groups toward more functional grouping in the organization 
of secular rural programs. 


RESUMEN 

El vedndario como unidad de organizadon en los programas rurales puede 
ser defendido desde dos puntos de vista, el ideoldgico y el utilitario. Es dedr, 

E ueden escogerse los vedndarios como unidades con el objeto de arraigarlos en 
i vida norteamericana; tambiSn pueden ser escogidos porque parezcan ser 
los instrumentos mds apropriados para conseguir acddn conjunta. El propdsito 
de este articulo es presenter algunos problemas rdadonados con cada uno de 
estos puntos de vista. Se sugiere que nuestro concepto de un vedndario fuerte 
ha redbido un 4nfasis demasiado idilico y que la aptitud de esta unidad para 
programas de acddn ha venido disminuyendo rdpidamente debido a la tendenda 
secmar de la vida rural norteamericana. Se sugiere tambi6n que una mds 
amplia evaluaddn puede alejamos de la utillzacidn de grupos espadales 
familiares y condudmos hada grupos mas fundonales en la organizadon de 
programas rurales seculares. 


In recent years rural sociologists 
have gained sufficient status to make 
the selection of local organizational 
units for federal programs a serious 
scientific problem. Reacting against 
entirely arbitrary patterns of organi¬ 
zation, sociologists have sought to 
write their knowledge of rural society 


. *Read before the Rural Sodological So- 
dety, St. Louis, Mo., September 16, 1943. 
flowa State CoUege, Ames, Iowa. 


into the structure of new federal and 
state programs of action and plan¬ 
ning. Thus there has come the in¬ 
sistence that attainment of integ¬ 
rated, effectual programs depends up¬ 
on the use of organizational units 
which follow “natural” social deav- 
ages. In this way only can we attain 
integrated action among individuals, 
as well as the integration of individ¬ 
uals into the total framework. More 
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specifically it has been argued that 
rural programs should rest locally 
upon the neighborhood unit. Neigh¬ 
borhoods then become integrated on 
the community level, thence to county, 
state, regional, and national levels of 
administration. 

Sociologically the neighborhood’s 
peculiar utility as the foundation 
block of rural programs is explained 
by its alleged approximation to the 
strong, solidary Geyneinschaft. In the 
neighborhood we find primary, in¬ 
timate contacts, familistic loyalities 
and non-contractual bonds, operating 
on neat locality bases. Since these 
conditions are most powerful roots of 
joint action, it is inferred that such 
an area is ideally constructed for ef¬ 
fective program planning and action. 
And since neighborhoods are “natu¬ 
ral” segments of “natural” communi¬ 
ties, it is sociologically feasible that 
they be integrated and conjoined 
with the outer world through the 
medium of the community, as the next 
larger link in the chain. In addition to 
these strong incentives to the use of 
neighborhood units it is commonly 
assumed that such utilization will fur¬ 
ther solidify a desired sphere of 
American life. Hence the neighbor¬ 
hood is reasoned to be not only an 
effective tool, but one whose use very 
fortunately works toward the long 
time betterment of rural life, simply 
by the fact of its use. Both of these 
considerations appear to underly the 
current enthusiasm for the neighbor- 
hood-community axis of rural pro¬ 
gram planning and action.^ 

At the outset it should be recog¬ 


nized that these two considerations 
rest upon wholly different, and pos¬ 
sibly contradictory lines of reason¬ 
ing. The selection of the neighbor¬ 
hood as a tool should result from the 
careful calculation of its relative ef¬ 
ficacy as compared with other social 
units, in achieving action on given 
programs. This is strictly a problem 
in the rational choice of means to suc¬ 
cessfully organized action. The selec¬ 
tion of the neighborhood in order to 
insure its own perpetuation, however, 
lies not so much in rational analysis 
as in value judgments, i.e. the neigh¬ 
borhood provides the good life and 
should be preserved. Pail to recog¬ 
nize the difference in these two lines 
of reasoning and the defense of the 
neighborhood as a tool is likely to 
turn into a rationalization of senti¬ 
mentally determined preferences.^ 
Usually the protagonists of the neigh¬ 
borhood unit in federal programs lay 
greatest stress on its efficacy as a 
natural area, i.e. as a tool. But the 
valuative concept frequently creeps 
in. Yet it is fundamental that we rec¬ 
ognize our end; is it to build solidary 
neighborhoods, or is it to promote 


TTT Loomis, Ensminger and 

Wooley, Rural Sociology, Dec., 1941. Also 
Loomis and Ensminger, “Government^ Ad- 
^nistration and Informal Loc^ Groups,” 
Applied Anthropology, Jan.-March, 1942, 
pp. 41-59. ’ 


The neighborhood like many sociological 
concepts has a dual nature. It is at once an 
avowedly cold structural concept and at the 
same time an emotive ethical symbol. The 
more thoroughly immersed we are in the 
folk ^ncept, the more difficult is its corres¬ 
ponding use in science. Added to this is the 
unfortunate attributing of the term natural 
to such a grouping which implies that com- 
social organization are 
artijwial and hence inferior. 
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action most effectively? If the answer 
is both, then we should be prepared 
for possible disharmony between the 
two goals. The fact that we like 
neighborhoods does not signify that 
they are technically superior to other 
action areas, yet one gains the vague 
impression that the neighborhood is 
being widely sponsored without much 
analysis of its probable effectiveness 
as compared with other equally 
"^natural” local units. In fact the 
argument that this area be used in 
order to bolster it, implies its dimin¬ 
ishing strength. Unless the neighbor¬ 
hood is not being replaced by other 
types of group structures, we might 
suspect that such an argument im¬ 
plies increasing strength of alterna¬ 
tive social units. There is at least a 
suspicion of inconsistency in rational 
pleas for the neighborhood program 
unit, to which are added injunctions 
that we must preserve that locality 
group from some dismal fate. 

In any event these two rationales 
of the neighborhood unit give rise to 
two different sets of questions which 
should be answered. The first is 
whether or not there is justification 
for installing programs with the de¬ 
sign of perpetuating traditional, 
solidary, locality groupings. The sec¬ 
ond is whether or not in point of fact, 
neighborhoods are more effective 
units for action than are other altern¬ 
ative local groupings. Of course, no 
amount of factual evidence on the 
program power of neighborhoods 
would influence the valuative, ethical 
reasons for solidifying them. 

Arguments for this program unit 


as a means of lending strength to the 
neighborhood as such, generally de¬ 
note an evaluative comparison be¬ 
tween satisfactions derived from per¬ 
sonal and from impersonal social re¬ 
lationship structures. Is the building 
toward this end justifiable on the 
basis of sociologic knowledge or is it 
the product of personally derived con¬ 
viction? If we professionally sponsor 
programs toward emotionally de¬ 
rived ends, it seems reasonable to 
inquire if those ends are defined with 
as high regard by the folk. Are farm¬ 
ers seeking after the satisfactions of 
strong neighborhood ties, or are they 
seeking after satisfactions of a more 
secular nature? If the latter, are we, 
as professional sociologists, to say 
that their evaluation of satisfactions 
is incorrect? Perhaps we are, but as 
sociologists, most of us profess that 
usually a preference for one type of 
social system over another is a prob¬ 
lem for neither scientific nor absolute 
judgment. While the policy maker 
undoubtedly has responsibility for 
making some judgments of this char¬ 
acter, this particular question merits 
considerable thought, unless we as¬ 
sume that the good society receives 
its definition at the hands of bureau¬ 
crats and academicians. 

In the literature defending the 
neighborhood organization plan, 
there is more than a hint that a part 
of the defense is unconsciously in¬ 
fluenced by our heritage of ruralistic 
romanticism. This may be illustrated 
by the following quotation. '‘Just as 
the old Russian mir became stronger 
because it was a unit of administra- 
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tion, the natural neighborhoods and 
communities may become more def¬ 
inite and solidary groupings if used 
as units in defense and other admin¬ 
istrative effort.”® With due regard to 
the glories of Holy Russia, one must 
recall that this “administrative 
strengthening” of the mir created one 
of the most brutal exploitive struc¬ 
tures ever invented by despotic gov¬ 
ernment. Administrative strengthen¬ 
ing of the local primary group was the 
plan whereby a rural people were 
bound, taxed, and exploited. The joys 
of this new administrative solidarity 
reached fruition in the widespread re¬ 
volts of 1904 and 1906.* No one would 
construe this analogy as an indication 
of intent to make the American neigh¬ 
borhood a thing of governmental ad¬ 
ministration. The point is that the 
mir holds no lesson to contemporary 
America unless we accept an ideal¬ 
ized version of that structure. Should 
we not find occasion to wonder how 
much our regard for this type of tra¬ 
ditional social structure is derived 
from the imhistoric romanticism of 
the nineteenth century, and how 
much from the careful evaluation of 
its satisfactions — and dissatisfac¬ 
tions. 

It may be that a studied considera¬ 
tion of the assets and liabilities of 
solidary locality groups will justi^ 
strong federal efforts toward recon¬ 
stituting the American n^ghborhood. 
There is still the question, however, 

* Loomis and Ensminger, op. etf., p. 59. 

*See Alexander KomilOT, Modem Rua- 
•tow Bietory, especially Vol. II, pp. 202 ff; 
also Bernard Pares, A Bietory of Russia, 
8rd Ed., Bevised, 1939, Chapters YTT and 


of whether or not such desired effects 
will spring from its use as a program 
unit. We cannot assume that the mak¬ 
ing of American neighborhoods into 
agents of government administration 
will in fact revitalize the elements 
which traditionalists seek to pre¬ 
serve. The transformation of a pri¬ 
mary, unitary neighborhood into an 
administrative organ violates the 
very roots of primary group solidar¬ 
ity. Even if the locality basis were 
technically appropriate, its trans¬ 
formation into a program unit would 
mean the formalizing, organizing, 
specializing of a group which is char¬ 
acteristically informal, slightly or¬ 
ganized, and utterly diffuse in terms 
of function. In some degree at least 
this structuralizing of the neighbor¬ 
hood introduces the very conditions 
tending to undermine primary groups 
as such. Can primary groups become 
legalistic, administrative units and 
remain the pure gemeinsekaftlieh 
bodies idealized by agricultural fun¬ 
damentalists? 

It should be remembered that the 
principal overt reason for utilizing 
neighborhoods as keystones in pro¬ 
gram building, is that they are the 
natural and most appropriate or ef¬ 
fective local groups for program ad¬ 
ministration. This rational approach 
to the problem also merits some ques¬ 
tions. To begin with, even if we grant 
that many American localities ap¬ 
proximate the ideal Gemeinsehaft, is 
there assurance that personal in¬ 
timacies and all that goes with them, 
are potent uniting forces for joint 
action on programs which are dhar- 
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acteristically enacted, contractual, 
and impersonal in so far as the group 
itself is concerned? A primary group 
is strong in the realm of joint action, 
but one may question the degree to 
which that peculiar strength can be 
transmitted to activities which are 
essentially secular. To draw an 
analogy, it would be interesting to 
learn if business partnerships are 
more energetic and efficient when the 
partners are brothers. 

There are many examples, it is 
true, where primary groups are en¬ 
ergetic agents in secular activities, 
but gemeinschaftlich relations have 
scarcely been sine qud non for such 
success. Thus it is reliably reported 
that Iowa is dotted with cooperative 
creameries and that these associa¬ 
tions are built of farmers who pro¬ 
duce milk, rather than community 
members who are most intimate with 
each other. And so far as one can tell, 
hundreds of cooperative grain ele¬ 
vators, creameries, and marketing as¬ 
sociations have operated for years 
upon secular bonds in territories as 
yet unblessed by neighborhood-com¬ 
munity delineators. 

Still operating on the assumption 
that strong neighborhood units are 
characteristic of rural America, there 
is a further question. The policy un¬ 
der consideration recommends that 
these smallest units, the neighbor¬ 
hoods, be linked together into pat¬ 
terns called communities. These be¬ 
come the larger natural units of ac¬ 
tion. Thus neighborhood leaders meet 
in community session and achieve a 
basis of representation calculated to 


conjoin the parts into a whole and 
achieve maximum democracy and 
solidarity. This plan seems to pre¬ 
suppose that for program purposes 
the community is a congerie of 
gemeinschaftlich areas. Clearly some 
communities are the totality of re¬ 
lated gemeinschaftlich units. Thus 
several related clans might literally 
be such a community. But to view a 
modern mid-western community as 
an area of related primary groups, or 
to act as if it were, seems a gross 
abstraction. In most commercial farm 
areas where neighborhoods persist, 
they do so as discrete units; com¬ 
munities are segmented by institu¬ 
tional and interest group affiliations 
much more critically than by neigh¬ 
borhoods. Community unity does not 
rest upon inter-neighborhood rela¬ 
tions, it rests on the institutional and 
special service affiliations of com¬ 
munity members. Neighborhood and 
community are qualitatively distinct, 
and the additive use of neighborhoods 
is unjustified unless the community 
is itself a primary group. Do away 
with the functional, special interest 
bonds of the community and the in¬ 
dividual neighborhoods might just as 
well be organized together without 
regard for community lines, by 
gerr 3 anander, by township, or by 
chance. In so far as neighborhoods 
are integrated for action on a com¬ 
munity basis they are united by the 
institutional and service ties of the 
community. 

While this does not negate the util¬ 
ity of the neighborhood in achieving 
community integration, it suggests 
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that community unity might better 
be achieved through direct utiliza¬ 
tion of truly subcommunity, non¬ 
locality groupings. In so far as neigh¬ 
borhoods are naturally integrated 
with each other, they simply reflect 
these community bonds. The “natu- 
**ral subunit of a community is the 
institutional or service group, not the 
neighborhood, and if community or¬ 
ganization is desired, it would seem 
more reasonable to work through the 
subunits of the community rather 
than through extraneous groupings 
which partially reflect them. 

So far it has been assumed that 
American neighborhoods are in fact 
the strong solidary units they are im¬ 
puted to be. Certainly there is no 
region in the nation where one can 
fail to find rural neighborhoods; nor 
is there a city without many of them, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
However, the typical contrast be¬ 
tween rural and urban social struc¬ 
ture has probably led us to minimize 
them in the city and to exaggerate 
them in the country. While the con¬ 
trast is, no doubt, striking, we can¬ 
not fail to see that the neighborhood 
is losing ground in American rural 
life. Indirect evidence lies in the 
countless manifestations of rural 
urbanity, e.g. declining birth rate, 
commercialization of recreation, ex¬ 
tensive secondary contacts, etc. More 
direct evidence lies in such studies as 
Brunner and Lorge,® who, it may be 
recalled, found a 36 per cent decline 
in the number of neighborhoods be- 


^Bural Trends in Depression Years, pp. 


tween 1924 and 1936, a process well 
underway before the depression. Al¬ 
though the mortality of many neigh¬ 
borhoods might not necessarily re¬ 
flect a general weakening of many 
others, it is certain that factors re¬ 
sponsible for mortality have been at 
work throughout the nation’s coun¬ 
tryside, i.e. mobility, improved trans¬ 
portation, growth of desire for secu¬ 
lar satisfaction, etc. In addition to 
such studies as this, there are many 
indications that neighborhood unity 
is diminishing generally. Thus the 
breakdown in the association of phys¬ 
ical adjacency with the act of neigh¬ 
boring has been pointed out by sev¬ 
eral writers.® And the studies of Kolb 
and Wileden have offered strong evi¬ 
dence of the diminishing significance 
of the locality neighborhood in Wis¬ 
consin.^ Particularly interesting is a 
recent study by Davies, in a Minne¬ 
sota county, where he found the 
neighborhood as a conscious locality 
grouping to be practically unknown.® 
Interestingly enough Kraenzel has 
made a similar point regarding the 


*See for example Geo. Lundberg and 
Mary Steele, “Social Attraction-Patterns in 
a Village,” Sociometryt I (July 1937-April 
1938), pp. 375-419. Also Charles P. Loomis, 
“Sociometry and the Study of New Rural 
Communities,” Sociometry, II, No. 1, pp 
56-76, and Chas. P. Loomis, “I^ormal Par¬ 
ticipation in the Planned Rural Communi¬ 
ties,” op. dt. No. 4, pp 1-37. 

’J. H. Kolb, “Trends in Country Neigh¬ 
borhoods,” Wisconsin AESB 120. Also J. H. 
Kolb and A. F. Wileden, “Special Interest 
Groups in Rural Society,” op. ciU, Bulletin 
84. 

•Vernon Davies, “Neighborhoods, Town¬ 
ships, and Communities in Wright County, 
Minnesota,” Rural Sociology, Vll, March 
1943. pp. 51-61. 
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settlement of Montana.® Perhaps the 
most striking testimony appears 
in a recent article by Poison.^® 
While he finds that war time restric¬ 
tions have diminished the extensive 
contacts of New York farmers, strik¬ 
ingly enough those farmers have 
seemed unable to reorient themselves 
on neighborhood lines. Even the de¬ 
manded wartime neighborhood or¬ 
ganization program of the extension 
service has taken place on a formal¬ 
ized secondary contact level rather 
than by direct personalized relation¬ 
ships. 

Obviously there are many studies 
showing thoroughly ingrown neigh¬ 
borhoods, and one could indeed go 
into practically any area of the na¬ 
tion and delineate some geographic 
patterns of interfamily visiting or 
exchange of work. But these exer¬ 
cises mean very little without knowl¬ 
edge of the content of those rela¬ 
tions^^ and the corresponding sig¬ 
nificance of less localized relation¬ 
ships added to or encroaching upon 
them. No one would deny that strong 
primary relations exist among groups 
of farmers in practically all rural 
communities, but this is far from say¬ 
ing that primary locality groups have 
deep significance in rural America. It 
is true that in some sections of the 
nation adjacent farmers, undoubted¬ 
ly, remain in the gemeinschafflick 

• Carl P. Kraenzd, “Farm Population 
Mobility in Selected Montana Communities,” 
Montana AS SB 371. 

"Robert A. Poison, “Impact of War on 
Rural Community Life,” Rural SociologVf 
June 1943. pp. 123-129. 

^Exchange of work, for example, has in 
many communities become a “horse trade” 
proposition, calculated in detail. 


units they are ideally credited with 
having. But with continuation of 
trends described by Kolb, Brunner 
and Lorge, Wileden, and many others, 
the neighborhood as an effective pri¬ 
mary locality group seems destined to 
become a phenomenon peculiar to our 
progressively fewer isolated areas. 
The studies of Davies and Kraenzel 
hint that we may even have exag¬ 
gerated the extent to which rural 
America was ever neatly constructed 
upon geographically exclusive pri¬ 
mary group neighborhoods. 

All this does not mean that the 
neighborhood is without significance, 
but it surely means that a program 
built upon the assumption of strong 
neighborhoods is a program hitched 
to a waning social unit. Such a policy 
is inconsistent with the most dom¬ 
inant trend in American rural life, 
i.e., secularization. The fact that this 
process has not reached and prob¬ 
ably will never reach the level of 
urban environments in no way con¬ 
tradicts the fact that it is consist¬ 
ently undermining rural primary lo¬ 
cality groups. With this trend there 
has been both an increase in non- 
organizational, impersonal contacts, 
and also in secondary and functional 
group relations. It is in this latter 
movement that we have seen the 
growth of truly community organiza¬ 
tions cutting across neighborhood 
lines, and further, a rise in functional 
associations cutting across even com¬ 
munity lines. For program construc¬ 
tion the vital question is whether or 
not the realm of secondary and func¬ 
tional association offers as feasible a 
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basis for program organizing as does 
even an emasculated neighborhood. 
It must be confessed that there is 
little research evidence upon which 
to make definite conclusions regard¬ 
ing the practicability of program or¬ 
ganizing on geseUschaftlich bases . •. 
or upon gemeiTLSchaftlich, for that 
matter. Davies study in Minnesota 
suggests that there the functional 
township area has more meaning 
than the so called “natural’^ area, 
either neighborhood or community. 
In an Iowa county, the writer has 
found farmers thinking directly in 
township organization terms on most 
matters of rural planning and 
action.^* Certainly in the areas in¬ 
cluded in these studies there is ample 
historical basis for viewing the town¬ 
ship as a completely natural area of 
action. The success of the A.A.A. on 
the local level attests this conclusion. 
But no one would suggest that we 
dismiss one Procrustean bed to accept 
another. Mainly these studies evi¬ 
dence further the growth of a secular 
mentality which in these areas has 
expressed itself in a particular or¬ 
ganizational form. Elsewhere it 
might well be manifest on non-terri¬ 
torial functional or on community 
special interest bases. Farmers seem 
to be thinking of programs in terms 
of formalized, functional organiza¬ 
tion with only secondary regard for 
personalized relationships—and this 
is in the direct current of movements 
spontaneous with farmers them- 


^ Social and Ecoloffical Patterns in the 
Farm Leadership of Four Iowa Townships^ 
Iowa AES Research BuL 306 (Sept. 1942). 


selves.^® It is we who are the tra¬ 
ditionalists, far more than the 
farmers. 

There is no intent here to plead the 
case for any particular program 
form. It seems doubtful if any single 
one would be suitable to the varieties 
of social structures within rural 
America. But it does seem reasonable 
to insist upon a thorough evaluation 
of our real, not idealized, rural social 
structure, and the structure of going 
rural programs and movements. Un¬ 
doubtedly, neighborhoods wall con¬ 
tinue to have efiicacy, especially in 
our highlands. But it seems equally 
certain that the increasing rational¬ 
ity and secularization of rural people 
will necessitate wider utilization of 
organizational plans consistent writh 
the dominant forms of organized so¬ 
cial relationships. There is ample evi¬ 
dence that given a program wdth 
specificity and meat, farmers can be 
organized functionally, possibly as 
well as urbanites, and wdthout the ex¬ 
ploitation of personal loyalities. We 
might do well to inquire into the ex¬ 
perience of the Soil Conservation 
Service in organizing farmers on a 
water-shed basis—an area of com¬ 
mon concern over a common problem 
(surely not an unnatural basis of 
grouping). We might inquire too into 
the relationships between farmers in 
going cooperative organizations, ele¬ 
vators, creameries, gins. One thing is 
certain, none of these movements will 
rest on neatly delineated neighbor- 


”The Fortune Survey for April, 1943, 
also shows this high degree of institutional¬ 
ization in fanner attitudes toward problem 
solution. 
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hoods, yet many function excellently. 
Like most movements in modern 
America they probably rest upon a 
common recognized need, and the pro¬ 
gram survives so long as it fulfills 
that need and is so recognized as 
doing. Strong organization is not in 
our society typically the product of 
familistic relationships and not only 
have the geographic bases of famil- 
ism dwindled, but those relationships 
themselves may be ill-adapted to the 
needs of most rural programs in a 
highly secular society. 


DISCUSSION 
By Rudolf Heherle* 

At the end of thdr paper on ^'Govem- 
mental Administration and Informal Local 
Gronps” Loomis and Ensminger express a 
pious hope that the selection of ''natural 
neighborhoods and communities” as bases 
for administrative units might hdp to 
strengthen the solidarity within these 
natural groupings. Mr. Ryan, while not 
objecting to the proposed use of "natural 
areas” as administrative units as such, 
attacks violently the proposition that the 
strengthening of neighborhood ties might 
be a valid goal for administrative policies. 
He accuses Loomis and Ensminger of 
"romanticism,” of a "sentimentally de¬ 
termined preference” for neighborhoods, 
charging that such preference for one type 
of social system over another is usually not 
considered as a matter for scientific judg¬ 
ment. Since this is the main line of attack, 
there being little disagreement in principle 
over the utility of basing administrative 
units on "natural” social groupings, I shall 
confine my remarks to a discussion of this 
part of Mr. Ryan’s criticism. 

Loomis and Ensminger, writing not as 
theoretical sociologists but as administra¬ 
tors, are primarily concerned with the prob¬ 
lem of an efficient and at the same time 


* Louisiana State University. 


democratic organization of certain govern¬ 
ment agencies at the local level. One does 
not have to ascend into the meta-sociological 
realm of political philosophy in order to 
realize that American rural society is in 
danger of social disintegration preds^y 
because of the trends towards commerdali- 
zation and reliance on spedal interest or¬ 
ganization, which in Mr. Ryan’s opinion are 
the inevitable and significant lines of sodal 
change. Presumably, the essential function 
of government is to preserve and strengthen 
the solidarity of the nation. Primary groups 
are "sdentifically” recognized as the nurs¬ 
eries of the Great Sodety. Consequently, 
the sodologist in his role as administration- 
expert is quite justified in proposing ways 
and means for the preservation and 
strengthening of primary groups. One does 
not have to be a romantic in order to see 
the value of ndghborhoods for administra¬ 
tive purposes. Emile Durdtheim, who cer¬ 
tainly is above suspidon, in his lectures on 
education expresses deep concern with the 
weakness of solidarity in French sodety, 
which he ascribes to the absorption of prac¬ 
tically all intermediate groups between the 
family and the State by the latter. "Com¬ 
munal life (he charges) is impoverished 
and holds only a very secondary place in 
our minds.” (UeducaUon Morale, p. 66 and 
266 ff.) He then suggests that the school 
dass might be utilized as a seed-bed for the 
resurrection of such intermediate groups. 

This may be enough to indicate that to 
advocate the strengthening of neighbor¬ 
hoods by integrating them with an admin¬ 
istrative organization does not necessarily 
betray wishful thinking or romantidsm but 
can be quite meaningful on the sober plane 
of sodal technology. 

Furthermore, Loomis and Ensminger are 
concerned, not with organization of govern¬ 
ment programs in general, but with ways 
and means of securing adequate representa¬ 
tion, in the organization of certain pro¬ 
grams, of all categories of farmers in each 
local area. They contend that the best way 
of securing such truly democratic compo¬ 
sition of county planning committees and 
similar bodies, is to use "natural” groupings 
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of farmers as the basis. Now it is I believe 
a well known fact, that the “neighborhood” 
as a social group with definite functions of 
mutual aid in the crises of family life and 
in other emergencies is essentially an insti¬ 
tution of the poor and weak; the large land¬ 
lord and the wealthy farmer are not in need 
of it since they can buy all the services they 
need. 

We need not be surprised then, that in 
prosperous areas of commercial farming 
other groupings have acquired greater im¬ 
portance in rural society. Where very great 
differences in wealth exist we find neigh¬ 
borhood as an institution only among the 
poor—^in the Southern plantation areas, for 
example, almost exclusively among the 
tenants. 

Administrative organizations which serve 
primarily the needs of the wealthier farm¬ 
ers can therefore function without being 
based on natural local groupings. One 
should not forget, however, that even spe¬ 
cial purpose associations and similar or¬ 
ganizations tend to function in a more sat¬ 
isfactory way if, in addition to the like or 
common interest, the members are bound by 
ties of kinship, friendship or other more 
intimate relations. Such relations may be 
less obvious than neighborhood, but they 
may be none the less present in well func¬ 
tioning special purpose associations. That 
no associational (gesellschaftlich) organi¬ 
zation can, in the long run, exist without a 
foundation of a community-like (gemein- 
schaftlich) character is one of the prin¬ 
ciples which Loomis and Ensminger have 
adopted from Tonnies. The truth of this 
theorem is proved every day by the expe¬ 
riences with combat umts in the armed 
forces. The crews of bombers and subma¬ 
rines, as well as the smaller units of an in¬ 
fantry regiment, are primarily special pur¬ 
pose associations, and yet every soldier 
knows that such units function with maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness only when “team-spirit” 
develops among its members, and the de¬ 
velopment of team-spirit depends on per¬ 
sonal interaction and compatibility of the 
individual components. This phenomenon is 
usually referred to as the “morale” of a 


unit. And it is the very problem of improv¬ 
ing the morale in administrative units that 
has led to the elaboration of Loomis’ and 
Ensminger’s neighborhood theorem, and to 
the development of neighborhood and com¬ 
munity delineation techniques. 


REJOINDER 
By Bryce Ryan 

There are few basic points in Professor 
Heberle’s remarks with which any sociolog¬ 
ist would disagree; and his point of view 
does not seem necessarily inconsistent with 
that of my paper. The real point of differ¬ 
ence probably lies in a misunderstanding, 
t.e., the inference that my paper visualizes 
a type of society in which non-contractual 
relationships have no importance. Obviously 
even the most characteristically secular re¬ 
lationships necessitate non-contractual de¬ 
ments in or surrounding them. It should also 
be clear that primary groups have essential 
functions which cannot be performed by 
secondary associations. The recognition of 
these axioms would seem to go without say¬ 
ing, and their recognition does not preclude 
the possibility of a more secular rural social 
organization than that known in the past. 
The point is simply that in our society there 
are probably many functions, once per¬ 
formed by primary locality groups which 
can now be more effectively performed on 
a special interest group basis. 

In my paper, skepticism of the neighbor¬ 
hood as a unit for action rested upon two 
grounds: One, that the neighborhood has 
serious weaknesses as an instrument for 
joint secular action in many parts of our 
country; second, that such utilization of 
neighborhoods in order to strengthen them 
reflects a value judgment which should be 
subjected to further examination. 

There is no claim that the writer believes 
he has the answers to the questions raised; 
he does not. and unfortunately there is a 
possibility that no one else does either. One 
reason for further evaluating the neighbor¬ 
hood as an end in itself for action programs 
lies in the possibility that we may have mis- 
evaluated some of the assets and liabilities 
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of a rural society built upon solidary local¬ 
ity groups. There is some reason for believ¬ 
ing that a portion of our regard for the 
traditional neighborhood structure derives 
in part from 19th century romanticism. 
Have we not idealized the beautific mutual 
aid, remembering less well the narrow hori¬ 
zons which clutched the individual? This 
tendency, I suggest, may have influenced 
ideological predispositions toward strong 
locality groups. Perhaps the nation is lost 
if these particular groups disintegrate, but 
should we not entertain the possibility that 
solidary neighborhoods are better adapted 
to functioning in some social structures 
than in the one apparently emerging in 
this country? Should we not be thinking in 
terms of adaptation and preservation of 
essential functioning, rather than of pre¬ 
serving a particular structural form, which 
happens to have a high degree of tra¬ 
ditional sanctity? No doubt the protagonists 
of the medieval guilds saw in their disrup¬ 
tion the end of society’s last best hope. We 
surely can consider the possibility of a na¬ 
tional social structure surviving even when 
the intermediate groups between the family 
and the great society fail to conform to neat 
spatial patterns. 

Does the disintegration of neighborhoods 
as social units epitomize the deterioration 
of our social structure or does it represent 
a transition to a somewhat different organi¬ 
zational form? To suggest the latter and 
fail to abhor the tendency of farm people to 
seek more secular satisfactions certainly 
does not mean advocacy of a highly im¬ 
personal society. It does, of course, imply 
the acceptance of an extension of functions 
by secondary groups, beyond that to be 
found in a society typically characterized by 
solidary neighborhoods. It is possible that 
this kind of transition offers values which 
can be accepted without depriving ourselves 
of certain other values which may be 
achieved only through primary rdation- 
ships. There is surely no a priori guarantee 


that these primary-intermediate functions 
can be better performed by groups oper¬ 
ating in spatial arrangements, than by 
equally primary groups cutting across any 
identifiable areas of physical proximity on 
the sub-community level. 

Apparently Professor Heberle is as con¬ 
fused as 1 about the potential scope of the 
neighborhood as an effective tool in program 
building. He recognizes that agricultural 
prosperity is associated with neighborhood 
ineffectiveness, in which we of course agree. 
However, it is also worth noting that agri¬ 
cultural programs do not seem to have been 
notably weak in those regions where neigh¬ 
borhoods are at minimum strength. Thus, 
if one accepts the position that the morale 
emanating from gemeinschaftUeh relations 
is a minimum essential for effective organi¬ 
zation, it should be evident that such rela¬ 
tionships have not vanished in spite of a 
relatively high degree of secularization in 
many types of transactions. There is cer¬ 
tainly slight empirical evidence that farm¬ 
ers with few neighborhood bonds are not¬ 
ably incapable of effective organized action. 
Quite likely the esprit in such areas is of a 
different character from that in areas of 
strong neighborhood units (certainly it is 
quite different from that in the unanalog- 
ous bomber crew), but perhaps also it is 
more consistent with the type of program 
desired. 

It might be suggested in conclusion that 
if the preservation of strong solidary local¬ 
ity units is prerequisite for both national 
survival and for effective rural programs, 
we should put first things first. Instead of 
worrying about neighborhoods as instru¬ 
ments to action, we should focus upon direct 
steps in rebuilding that type of grouping. 
This could probably be done more effec¬ 
tively through an outright agrarian folk 
movement than as an end to be derived 
incidentally along with the direct goals of 
land use planning or something else. 



Small Farmers of fhe Pacific Northwest Organize 
Neighborhood Discussion Groups* 

By Joe J, King-f 

ABSTRACT 

Eight years of Farm Security Administration experience in the Pacific 
Northwest demonstrates that neighborhood discussion groups can serve as an 
effective method for stimulating small farmers to help themselves. The FSA 
practice is to confine the orgamzational work of these groups mainly to those 
specific areas whidi contain a high concentration of small underemployed 
farmers and where there is an unfilled need for this sort of organization. 
Functioning groups may be found in several rural areas. Much of their energy 
during war time goes into group action. The participants learn that individu^ 
well-being frequently comes from groups of people meeting together, thinking 
together, and acting together. 


RBSUMEN 

Los ocho anos de experiencia de la Administracion del Seguro Agricola en 
d Pacifico Noroeste de los Estados Unidos, demuestran que las agrupaciones 
de discusion de vednos pueden servir como un medio efectivo de estimular a 
los pequenos agricrdtores a ayudarse a si mismos. La Administraddn dd 
Seguro Areola tiene por norma limitar el trabajo de organizacion de estos 
grupos pnndpalmente a aquellas regiones que contienen ana gran concen- 
tramdn de pequenos amemtores con trabajo insuficiente y en donde hay 
necesidad de una orgamzacion de esta dase. Estos grupos est^n fundonando 
en diversas regiones rurales. Mucho de su trabajo durante la guerra se 
desarroUa por medio de aeddn conjunta. Los partidpantes aprenden que d 
bienestar individual frecuentemente se deriva de grupos de personas que se 
reunen para pensar y actuar conjuntamente. 


Small farmers in the Pacific North¬ 
west, because of war prices and off- 
farm employment, are receiving more 
cash income today than ever before.^ 
Are they going to improve their eco¬ 
nomic and social position because of 
these circumstances? Are they going 
to enter the post-war period on a 
sound economic and social founda- 


* Paper prepared for presentation at con¬ 
ference **Small Farmer in the War,” Sep¬ 
tember 20-24, 1943, Portland, Oregon. 

t Chief Regional Group Services Section 
Farm Security Administration, Region XI. 

^“How Farmers Are Spending Their In¬ 
creased Incomes,” Division of Farm Popu¬ 
lation and Rural Wdfare, Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, U.S.1>.A., Washington, 
D. C., June, 1943. 


tion? Or, as soon as the fighting ends, 
are they rapidly going to sink into a 
depressed condition, requiring in¬ 
tensive relief work? 

Farm Security Administration in 
the Pacific Northwest is vitally con¬ 
cerned about these questions. Its 
15,000 borrowers^ are beginning to 
wonder if they'll face the same con¬ 
ditions in the post-war period as con¬ 
fronted small farmers after World 
War I. Will the war accelerate the 
movement toward large-scale, indus- 


* “Monthly Report of FSA Activities,” 
FSA Report No. 1, June, 1943, Prepared 
by Program Analysis Unit, Farm Security 
Administration, R^on XI, Portland, Ore. 
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trialized farm operations.® Is the war 
going to see the small farmer elim¬ 
inated? Is the small farmer an effic¬ 
ient producer? 

Can small farmers through neigh¬ 
borhood discussion groups do any¬ 
thing about these and countless other 
questions? Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration believes they can. Specific 
steps have been and are being taken 
in Idaho-Oregon-Washington to help 
small farmers develop their neigh¬ 
borhood discussion groups. In that 
way small farmers can formulate 
their own answers to the many ques¬ 
tions which are troubling them. My 
purpose, from henceforth, is to give a 
brief picture of FSA’s neighborhood 
discussion group program in the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. The program is 
neither a substitute nor a rival for 
the neighborhood leader plan of the 
Extension Service.^ It is in fact sup¬ 
plementary activity, confined chiefiy 


•Frank J. Taylor, “Farming Round the 
Clock,’’ Country Gentleman^ Yol. 113: 15, 
24, 25, August, 1943. “You’ve got to pro¬ 
duce in volume. If this ranch were divided 
among the fifty men working for me, most 
of them would starve. As it is they are sdl 
making good livings and delivering big 
crops, because each man is farming with 
the biggest equipment we can buy.” p. 25. 

•M. L. Wilson, “Agricultural Extension 
in an Industrial Society,” Adult Education 
Journal, II, p. 85-89, April, 1943; £. deS. 
Brunner, “Summary of Neighborhood-Lead¬ 
er Conference,” Washington, D. C., March 
3 to 6, 1943; “Highlights of the Neighbor¬ 
hood Leader Conference,” Extension Serv¬ 
ice Circular No. 402, March, 1943, Exten¬ 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and State Agricultural Colleges Co¬ 
operating; Robert A. Poison, “The Impact 
of the War on Rural Community Life,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 8: p. 123-129, June, 
1943; Extension Service Review publishes 
many artides on the neighborhood leader 
program, its objectives and accomplish¬ 
ments. 


to small and underemployed farmers.® 

Eight years of FSA experience in 
the Pacific Northwest demonstrates 
that neighborhood discussion groups 
can serve as an effective method for 
stimulating small farmers to help 
themselves.® Neighborhood discus¬ 
sion groups are where ‘'the people 
themselves discuss their own prob¬ 
lems, develop their own ideas, and 
formulate a program of action which 
involves a pooling of the efforts of all 
the people.”"^ In areas where these 
groups are active, instead of FSA try¬ 
ing “to sell” a preconceived program 
to the small farmers, the small farm¬ 
ers are actually coming to FSA with 
the rough outline of their own 
program. 

Organization of these groups by 
FSA has neither been widespread 


•“Directive from the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture to the Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration,” August 21, 1942; 
John D. Black, “The Work of the Farm 
Security Administration,” Select Committee 
Investigating National Ddtense Migration, 
House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 
2nd Session, pursuant to H. Res. 113, Part 
28, February 12, 13, 1942, on pp. 10870- 
10879. 

• Participatio nof PSA borrowers in es¬ 
tablished community activities is relatively 
limited. See “Community Activities of PSA 
Families,” Release No. 7, RR 1941 Family 
Progress Report, September 8, 1942, Farm 
Security Administration. Pioneering in the 
field comes from Nova Scotia. See How St. 
F. X. University Educates for Action, New 
York — The Cooperative League —1935; 
Bertram B. Fowler, The Lord Helps Those. 
New York—Vanguard—^1938. “The people 
were organized and drawn together into 
small study groups. They were taught to 
think for Uiemselves.” P. 29^ M. M. Goady, 
Masters of Their Oton Destiny, New York 
—^Harper and Brothers—1939. 

^Wiler Wynne, “Report on Field Study 
of the Neighborhood Action Group Program 
in a County in Southern Illinois,” Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., April, 
1943, p. 5. 
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nor general. The practice has been to 
confine the organizational work main¬ 
ly to those specific areas which con¬ 
tain a high concentration of small 
underemployed farmers and where 
there is an unfilled need for this sort 
of organization. In these specific 
areas, local relations with other 
agencies, particularly the Extension 
Service, are carefully worked out. 
Advice and counsel is solicited from 
local farm organization leaders, rural 
church ministers, rural teachers, and 
the like. This practice of specific ap¬ 
proach is both administratively and 
sociological! sound. It prevents the 
possibility or tendency of isolating 
groups of small farmers from the 
remainder of the rural neighborhood 
and community. 

Lewis County, located in Western 
Washington, illustrates the specific 
organizational approach. In 1940 in 
Lewis County many small farmers 
were struggling to exist on inade¬ 
quate economic farm units, fre¬ 
quently located on cut-over stump 
land.® The simple answer to the prob¬ 
lem was to advise some of the fam¬ 
ilies to leave the area and seek new 
farms. But the simple answer was 
unrealistic. To begin with, the soil 
was good. Removal of stumps and 
brush would place it in satisfactory 
condition for agricultural purposes. 
Next, many farmers did not want to 
leave. They had established their 


• Carl P. Heisig, CuUover Land in West¬ 
ern Washington, Report No. 6, "Migration 
and Settlement on the Pacific Coast,series 
prepared by Bureau of Agricultuiral Eco¬ 
nomics in cooperation with state agricul- 
taral experiment stations, Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia, 1941. 


home. Finally, many of them lacked 
the funds to improve their small 
farms. By the same token they also 
lacked adequate funds to leave the 
area, lose their original investment, 
and obtain a new farm in another 
area. 

The Lewis County Land-use Plan¬ 
ning Committee,® after studying the 
situation for many months, recom¬ 
mended a program of long-time, low- 
interest credit for farm-and-home- 
improvement. FSA accepted the rec¬ 
ommendations and provided loan 
funds to implement the committee's 
program. But at the same time FSA 
said that the program would fail to 
achieve its long-time objectives un¬ 
less the small farmers decided to help 
themselves and to utilize their own 
resources. Simply lending money was 
not enough. The small farmers had to 
possess a strong, active desire to im¬ 
prove their conditions. 

The best method to arouse this de¬ 
sire, FSA said, was through neigh¬ 
borhood discussion groups. Regional 
FSA officials provided Morill Delano, 
County FSA Supervisor, with intens¬ 
ive training on the purposes, func¬ 
tions, and operations of neighbor¬ 
hood discussion groups.^® Supervisor 
Delano learned how to delineate natu¬ 
ral neighborhoods, to train group 

* For the theory and practice of land-use 
planning, see: Howard R. Tolley, The 
Farmer Citizen at War, New York, Mac- 
MiUan, 1943, Chapter V, "The Fanner 
Helps with Government's Chores,” pp. 134- 
175, and the section, “The Start of Grass- 
Roots Planning,” pp, 91-95. 

^“*‘How Neighborhoods and Communities 
Aid Farm Security Administration Group 
^ograms,” PSA Publication 108. Recently 
FSA issued another leaflet on the subject: 
"Group Leadership.” 
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leaders, to prepare provocative ques¬ 
tions for initial group meetings, and 
to find his place in the groups. Once 
this training was completed, Super¬ 
visor Delano concentrated on two or 
three areas in Lewis County where 
virtually all the farmers were eligible 
for financial assistance under the spe¬ 
cial program. He personally called on 
each family in the area, talked over 
their individual situation, and sug¬ 
gested a small neighborhood meeting 
to discuss the neighborhood’s prob¬ 
lems. Mr. Delano reported that: “the 
four families contacted in (one) 
neighborhood were all in favor of 
holding an evening meeting in some¬ 
one’s home to discuss their problems. 
However, one family on inquiring as 
to where the meeting was to be held, 
immediately exclaimed that they 
absolutely would not go to that per¬ 
sons* house under any circumstances. 
However, they signified their willing¬ 
ness to cooperate.. . It is interest¬ 
ing to note that, not only did this one 
family attend the meeting, but also 
three other families in addition to the 
original four. 

Mr. Delano discovered that: “a dis¬ 
cussion broke out very easily after 
all introductions were made.” He pre¬ 
sented questions something like 
these: 

1. Do we actually want more 
cleared land and better housing 
for ourselves and our work 
stock? 

2. How may we get these im¬ 
provements? What if the govern¬ 
ment doesn’t have a “ready- 


“Annual Report, Lewis County Special 
Area Program,” by Morrill Delano, July 1, 
1942. 


made” financing scheme to hand 
to us? What can we do for our¬ 
selves? 

3. Could we organize a mutual 
or cooperative organization by 
which we could secure financial 
help? What kind of an organiza¬ 
tion should it be? 

4. What is the cheapest meth¬ 
od of clearing land? How may 
we best equip ourselves to clear 
land? Should we organize a land¬ 
clearing cooperative? Do we need 
to train ourselves for land clear¬ 
ing? To what extent can we 
eliminate the out-of-pocket costs 
of land clearing? 

5. How are we going to get the 
materials for repairing and re¬ 
modeling our present buildings 
and for erecting new buildings? 

6. Are we competent to do our 
own carpentry work? Can we 
learn rough carpentry ?^2 

In reporting on a meeting of an¬ 
other small group, Mr. Delano said: 

I have noticed that one can¬ 
not predict what the trend of 
any group meeting held for these 
purposes will take. Of all the 
meetings held so far it has been 
very noticeable that the means 
of opening the discussion and the 
way the discussion has pro¬ 
gressed is not in any regular 
pattern. I would say the reason 
for this is that in every neigh¬ 
borhood people are a little bit 
different in the breakdown of 
their thinking, yet ultimately 
they are all working toward the 
same end which results in some 
wishing to start at it one way 
and others some other way. As 
far as I see this makes no differ¬ 
ence as long as they are able to 


“ Letter prepared by Herbert M. Peet to 
Morrill Delano, October 9, 1941, Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration, Portland, Oregon. 
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obtain results and work together 

in obtaining results.^® 

This basic work in 1941 of establish¬ 
ing neighborhood discussion groups 
is today helping many small farmers 
in Lewis County, not only to help 
themselves, but also to participate in 
the total war drive. Furthermore, and 
equally important, it was a stimu¬ 
lating force to those would-be farm¬ 
ers who were located on farms so 
small or so poor that they could not 
produce efficiently. In their discus¬ 
sions many of these farmers learned 
that they could do more for the war 
drive and their standard of living if 
they left their farms for industrial 
employment. Some of them did leave 
their uneconomic farms. Nothing was 
superimposed on these farmers. 
Neither were they high-pressured in¬ 
to a preconceived program. They 
slowly came to recognize and to un¬ 
derstand the various economic and 
social problems which confronted 
them. Their progress in economic and 
social improvement has not been spec¬ 
tacular; but it has been gradual and 
substantial. They have proceeded on 
their individual initiative and com¬ 
munity spirit. 

Another example of PSA’s work 
with neighborhood discussion groups 
in the Pacific Northwest may be 
found in the Methow Valley of North¬ 
ern Washington. This author first de¬ 
scribed these groups in the December 
1942 issue of Social Forees.^^ Wistar 


” MorriU Ddano op, eit. 

“Joe J. King, “Cooperative Development 
Among Lowincome Rural Families in the 
Pacific Northwest,” Social Forces, XXI, De¬ 
cember, 1942. Pp. 194-198. 


Burgess, County FSA Supervisor in 
the area, recently reported: 

Although some success was ob¬ 
tained in this program it fell 
short of what was expected at 
the time it was started. Out of 
eight planned groups at the start 
three are actually carrying on 
with the program. At least two 
more can be improved with a 
little work in their respective 
neighborhoods. We are very 
proud of the groups that are 
really carrying on neighborhood 
discussion groups. These groups 
are very interested in it and they 
themselves are planning to con¬ 
tinue in improving their discus¬ 
sions. This was shown by a re¬ 
cent request of one of the groups 
for pamphlets which give them 
more advanced information on 
the proper methods for conduct¬ 
ing discussion. The main fault of 
the groups that didn’t continue 
was that they gradually turned 
into a social gaQiering.^® 

The experience in the Method Val¬ 
ley demonstrates the need for subject 
matter. Neighborhood discussion 
groups require literature which is 
simply worded and provocative of dis¬ 
cussion.^® If this type of literature 
had been channeled into the area, the 
percentage of operating groups in the 
Methow Valley would probably be 
higher than it now is. Even so, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that several 


“ Letter prepared by Wistar Burgess to 
Herbert M. Peet, August 19, 1943, Farm 
Security Administration, Winthrop, Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Roy L. Roberts, “Neighborhood Action 
Groups in Southern Illinois,” Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., April, 
1943. Also see: T. Wilson Longmore, 
"Neighborhood Discussion Groups, FSA 
Remon VIII,” Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A. 
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groups are still functioning under 
their own direction. It is a clear in¬ 
dication that if the groups are or¬ 
ganized by the farmers themselves 
and are provided with sympathetic 
guidance, they will come to play an 
important role in the lives of the 
participants. 

Additional examples of these neigh¬ 
borhood discussion groups can now 
be found in a few other specific areas 
of Oregon-Washington-Idaho, such as 
Deschutes County, Oregon; Gem 
County, Idaho; Thurston County, 
Washington; etc. During the 1943-44 
year, a few more areas will have 
group development work. In some 
areas the groups function mainly in 
the winter months; and in others, 
throughout the year. There are fail¬ 
ures. Mistakes are made. Sometimes 
progress appears to be slow. But 
nonetheless, sufficient evidence has 
accumulated to indicate that the 
groups must be an integral part of 
any program, designed to meet the 
needs of small and underemployed 
farmers.^"^ The groups help to develop 
the ability of small farmers to handle 
their own problems. 

Not all the energy of these groups 
is confined to ‘^discussion.” Actually, 


^^Considerable literature exists on the 
significance of discussion groups for all 
farmers; for selected examples see: A. H. 
Anderson, *The Rural Neighborhood Has 
Gone to War,” Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, U.S.D.A., Lincoln, Neb.; “Organiza¬ 
tion of Groups for Discussion and Action,” 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., April, 1942; 
Leaflets on various subjects for discussion 
groups, prepared by Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics in cooperation with the 
Extension Service, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C. 


much of their energy during the war 
period goes into “action.” For ex¬ 
ample, many of these groups have 
assumed intelligent leadership in the 
development of such projects as co¬ 
operative creameries, cooperative 
land-clearing associations, informal 
swapping of farm labor, joint-owner- 
ship of farm equipment, health and 
dental associations, cooperative pur¬ 
chasing organizations, pooled trans¬ 
portation plans, etc. The groups, over 
the long run, are going to be effec¬ 
tive: “only as long as the families 
feel they are learning and getting 
some information they can use in 
every day life.” This is particularly 
true in war time. 

II. 

Neighborhood discussion groups in 
the Pacific Northwest are not cure- 
alls for small farmers. Nor are they 
miracle workers. They are chiefly a 
means for teaching small farmers 
how to recognize, understand, and 
solve their problems. In countless 
cases this is the most important 
single thing that can be done for 
small farmers.^® 

Neighborhood discussion groups 
are intrinsically democratic. The par¬ 
ticipants in the groups come to rec¬ 
ognize that the basic resources to 
meet their problems lie within them¬ 
selves, within their neighborhood, and 
within their community. 

”The problems of small farmers are re¬ 
ceiving an increasing amount of specialized 
attention. John M. McNeiU, RehaMhtation 
of Low-Income Farmers: A List of Refer¬ 
ences, Library list No. 6, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Libra^, Washington, D. C., 
August, 1943. This bibliography provides a 
valuable guide to materials on the subject 
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Neighborhood discussion groups, 
finally, will not answer all the ques¬ 
tions confronting small farmers. 
They will primarily provide a mech¬ 
anism whereby the small farmers can 
discover that individual well-being 
often comes from ‘‘groups of people 


meeting together, thinking together, 
and acting together.*’ 


“This point of view is expressed in an¬ 
other way in the following study: R. R. 
Swiger and Conrad Taeuber, Solving Prob¬ 
lems Through Cooperation, Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., March, 1942. 


Developing Local Leadership In Agriculture’s War 

Effort 


By T. Wilson Longmore and T. G. Standing'^ 


ABSTRACT 

Wartime activities have intensified efforts to develop a more adequate leader¬ 
ship in rural America. Many new leaders have been hurriedly recruited with¬ 
out following the sociological principle of leadership process. Consequently, 
such leaders always fail to function. It is now realized that effective leadership 
should not be implanted from without, but rather emerged within the natural 
neighborhood and community. A functional leader, who is not an independent 
factor in the chain of social causation, should secure a natural setting where 
he could maintain a directive and personal relationship with his people and 
strive to meet the felt needs of his group. 

RESUMEN 

Las actividades causadas por la guerra ban aumentado los esfuerzos para 
desarrollar llderes mas adecuados en los distritos rurales. Mucdios de los 
nuevos llderes han sido nombrados sin atencion al principio sociologico del 
proceso de su formacidn. Por consiguiente, tales llderes nunca son satisfac- 
torios. Se ha llegado al convencimiento de que los llderes efectivos no pueden 
ser implantados de afuera, sino que deben surgir naturalmente del vecindario 
o de la comunidad. Un llder satisfactorio, que no sea un factor independiente 
de la motivacidn social, debe hacerse un ambiente en el cual pueda mantener 
relaciones personales y orientadoras con sus vecinos y debe tratar de llenar las 
necesidades que siente su grupo. 


Introduction 

In time of peace the need for more 
rural leaders was acknowledged by 
most persons acquainted with farm 
life. In time of wrar the need is more 
apparent and it is little wonder that 
frequent statements are made by re¬ 
sponsible leaders of rural America in 
regard to the desirability of develop- 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 


ing more adequate rural leadership. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture, in a memorandum of Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1942, addressed to M. L. 
Wilson, Director of Extension, stated, 
“I am depending on Extension to 
train a much larger number of local 
volunteer leaders to help in carrying 
forward all phases of agriculture’s 
wartime program,’" It was estimated 
in March 1942 that at least 1,000,000 
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local leaders, in addition to the 
700,000 then assisting with Extension 
programs, would be required to carry 
out agriculture’s wartime program.^ 

Such demands, rightly so, often re¬ 
flect concern not so much for leader¬ 
ship per se but rather for the develop¬ 
ment of more effective organization. 
This suggests that participation of 
rural people in wartime programs is 
due not alone to efforts of leaders but 
also to effective rural organization in 
which leadership plays an integral 
part. Carl C. Taylor says, ‘‘Leaders 
do not lead individuals, as such, ex¬ 
cept in the case of mobs. They are, so 
to speak, the entrepreneurs of organi¬ 
zations. The cue to rural progress is 
rural organization. Statesmanship 
can not function, or even develop, 
without a conscious organization of 
people and interests.” ^ 

Current expressions of need for 
additional leaders are often inspired 
by a recognition, on the part of pro¬ 
fessional leaders or organizers, that 
leadership on a local basis is required 
to carry out specific programs dic¬ 
tated by wartime conditions. These 
programs deal primarily with food 
production, salvage, health, nutrition, 
food supply, substitute materials, 
prevention of waste, and morale 
building. 

Occasionally, in the rush to recruit 
leaders, little consideration is given 
to the sociological aspects of the lead¬ 
ership process. A local defense coun- 


^ Report of National Conference on Vol¬ 
untary Local Leadership, Washington, D.C., 
March 19-21, 1942, p. 2. 

*Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, New 
York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1926, 
p. 501. 


cil was concerned with the job of 
activating a specific war program in 
a rural county of Arkansas. The first 
approach was made directly to ac¬ 
cepted county leaders such as bank¬ 
ers, teachers, civic leaders, etc., and 
they were asked to activate the pro¬ 
gram as duly appointed leaders. Re¬ 
sults were most disappointing because 
each “leader,” although willing to do 
his part, felt afraid of the conse¬ 
quences of personally assuming the 
initiative. When this was acknowl¬ 
edged, a tactical change in approach 
was decided upon. Program commit¬ 
tees of a number of organizations 
were contacted and through them the 
organizations assumed the initiative 
in calling on members to take action. 
Response was entirely satisfactory in 
the latter case because the leader was 
given an opportunity to operate with¬ 
in and through existing organiza¬ 
tions, which in so doing made a group 
rather than an individual problem 
of it. 

What Kind of Rural Leadership 

The times demand a type of local 
leadership that functions in such a 
way as to remedy the helplessness of 
a great part of the population who 
now are discouraged with their ef¬ 
forts to figure out what really goes 
on. Concretely, the need is for local 
leaders who will help rural families 
to understand agriculture’s wartime 
program and play their full part in 
carrying it out.® 

Such leadership is largely depend¬ 
ent upon direct word-of-mouth com- 

cit.. Report of National Conference 
on Voluntary Local Leadership, p. 3. 
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munication of reliable information on 
vital problems and an opportunity to 
discuss their social consequences. It 
assumes the presence in every com¬ 
munity of some individuals who com¬ 
bine intellectual and conversational 
leadership and who are quite capable 
of helping to crystallize opinions and 
beliefs to the end that some con¬ 
sensus is reached on day-to-day 
problems.^ 

In addition it conceives the pyra¬ 
mid of leadership to be broad, includ¬ 
ing within it many people who may 
often occupy only a limited and trans¬ 
itory leader’s role but who are none 
the less indispensable to the well¬ 
being of a democracy. They may or 
may not be occupying formal po¬ 
sitions of leadership or be presently 
acknowledged leaders, but it is that 
leadership which people refer to 
when they say ‘We’ll talk it over,” or 
“Mr. Smith ought to know about that 
before we decide” or indirectly in the 
statement “We’ll get together and 
make up our minds.” Through such 
leadership a sense of security is im¬ 
parted because one feels that he and 
his neighbors, the individuals with 
whom he rubs shoulders day in and 
day out, understand each other and 
also “what goes on.” 

Leader roles under such conditions 
are often highly personal and evanes¬ 
cent and the leader is no longer an 
independent factor in the chain of 
social causation. Rather he is re¬ 
garded as a medium, or product, of 
social influences quite as much as the 

*C/. Harry Stack Sullivan, "Psychiatric 
Aspects of Morale," The American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVII, No. 3, p. 30. 


source of them.® Such leadership is 
stimulated and sustained through in¬ 
teraction between individuals in a 
social situation and attributes of lead¬ 
ership in the individual are not 
enough for he must be accepted by 
the group. 

Too often professional leaders have 
selected leaders for the main purpose 
of putting over some “idea” or “pro¬ 
gram.” But quite often it seems such 
leaders find themselves in the em¬ 
barrassing position of “leaders” with¬ 
out “followers.” Since leadership is a 
personality trait which becomes op¬ 
erative in a social situation it is not 
until the leader has been subjected to 
the scrutiny and appraisal of the 
group that he can meet their needs. 
Furthermore, it appears that real 
leadership is seldom acquired by the 
“laying on of hands” of lay or pro¬ 
fessional persons but it certainly can 
be stimulated and developed by them. 

Source of Needed Rural Leadership 

Leadership of such direct, face-to- 
face, and local nature exists in most 
rural communities. However, wide 
variations in its present functioning 
must be acknowledged. In fact, in 
some areas such leadership may exist 
only in latent state, while in others it 
may be highly developed. These local 
leaders may be used, therefore, to 
stimulate local leaders and followers 
who become the thought organizing 
media which can overcome much of 
the general sense of befuddlement 
and inertia so prevalent under cer- 

‘T. G. Standing, "Nationalism in Nem 
Leadership," American Journal of SomoU 
ogy, XL, No. 2, Sept. 1934, p. 180. 
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tain circumstances today. More spe¬ 
cifically, through their leadership 
numbers of individuals are drawn 
into a situational pattern conducive 
to concentration on current needs, 
thus enforcing a certain amount of 
discipline so necessary to a rational 
approach to wartime problems and 
adjustments. 

Unfortunately, however, social sit¬ 
uations, from which such leadership 
develops, are infrequent or even lack¬ 
ing in many rural areas. This is due, 
in part, to a degree of social isolation 
induced by difficult communication 
and the settlement pattern used in 
arranging the population on the land. 
For the most part the single or iso¬ 
lated farmstead prevails throughout 
the United States. Other factors con¬ 
tributing to social isolation include 
the lack of facilities, such as auto¬ 
mobiles, good roads, newspapers, and 
radios. 

Furthermore a tradition of indi¬ 
vidualism permeates rural society 
and hinders formal organization. Ru¬ 
ral society depends for social solidar¬ 
ity upon the cohesive forces resulting 
from local likenesses and similarities 
rather than that type of solidarity 
growing out of a division of labor 
and specialization, so prevalent in 
the “great society.” Attitudes thus 
developed result in abhorrence of ex¬ 
ternal authority and hinder assump¬ 
tion of local initiative looking toward 
formal organization; assertion of 
leadership either from within or 
without is looked upon critically and 
rational social action suffers. 

Cooperation in the rural com¬ 


munity is generally of spontaneous 
nature based primarily on neighbor¬ 
ing and mutual-aid practices, in con¬ 
trast to that in the “great society” 
where formal, deliberate contractual 
relationships prevail. 

Social stratification introduces 
other strategic hindrances to social 
interaction in the rural community. 
In areas of relatively sparse popula¬ 
tion the factors of biraciality, rural- 
urban conflicts, landless tenants and 
laborers, religion and nationality, 
may further inhibit social interaction. 

How Can Rural Leadership Be 
Developed? 

In general, leadership as here de¬ 
fined may be developed in two ways. 
One consists in giving to local indi¬ 
viduals the power of external conven¬ 
tion through which they become the 
agents of authority and social control 
in the community. Such leadership 
mainly depends for its success upon 
authority, prestige and sanctions, and 
generally runs counter to attitudes 
and traditions prevailing throughout 
most of rural America. The second 
consists in so ordering the situation 
that opportunity is given for groups 
to call forth leadership from among 
their members. Here leaders are less 
dependent upon personal authority, 
prestige and sanctions for the degree 
of social control exerted and are 
forced to rely on personal leadership 
qualities. 

In practice, both methods are ef¬ 
fectively used, sometimes in pure 
form but more often in combination. 
For example, it is customary for 
Civilian Defense Councils to delegate 
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authority to chosen leaders, such as 
air raid wardens and other protection 
personnel. Most State Agricultural 
Extension Services have some high 
official such as the Governor, the 
president of the State Agricultural 
College, or the Director of Extension 
sign letters of authorization for Vic¬ 
tory Leaders, Minutemen, or Paul 
Reveres. 

In contrast to this method, profes¬ 
sional organizers may “call a meet¬ 
ing*’ to get group acceptance of lead¬ 
ers, or they may use existing organi¬ 
zations and institutions as so-called 
“seed beds” for leaders. 

More often, perhaps, the method 
consists in both selection of leader¬ 
ship by the organizer accompanied by 
a delegation of authority for the pur¬ 
pose of stimulating group activity 
from which leaders may naturally 
evolve. Successful development of 
leadership in rural areas appears to 
be due more to an adaptation of 
method in conformity to prevailing 
attitudes and opinions than resort to 
any one method. However any suc¬ 
cessful method must eventually entail 
group action and leadership accep¬ 
tance. In no case are leadership and 
organization the ends in view but the 
striving for certain accepted goals 
gives real purpose to the mobilization 
of leadership. 

A prerequisite to the development 
of adequate local leadership is a 
proper environment in which leaders 
can grow and where group behavior 
is the result of conscious considera¬ 
tion of the leader’s personality, of its 


own interests, and of the anticipated 
social consequences. 

In the quest for more adequate 
leadership at the local level some sig¬ 
nificant experimental work has been 
done by a number of governmental 
and farm organizations.® In activa¬ 
ting specific programs increasing rec¬ 
ognition has been given to the neigh¬ 
borhood and community as natural 
units of organization. Plans generally 
call for working with and through 
local community and neighborhood 
groups and their leaders, recognizing 
that within these local units people 
usually work and think together and 
meet in groups to “neighbor.” 

The functional neighborhood is 
that group of families, geographic¬ 
ally accessible to each other, carry¬ 
ing on some measure of communica¬ 
tion that binds them into cooperative 
patterns of behavior and action bear¬ 
ing upon the main concerns of life. 
Furthermore, such families are 
usually bound together by common 
objectives through which they may be 
led through consensus to take group 
action upon needs. More concretely it 
is the next social group above the 
family with some degree of functional 
unity and usually consists of not over 
15 families. 


"Among the government agencies that 
have contributed much to an understanding 
of leadership development are Cooperative 
A^cultural Extension, Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration, Office of Civilian Detense, and 
U. S. Department of Education, while 
among the farm organizations, the Farm¬ 
ers' Union, the Grange, and American Farm 
Bureau Federation are outstanding. 
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Advantages of the Neighborhood 
Approach 

The advantages of such an ap¬ 
proach designed to tap and develop 
local leadership is to be found in that 
(1) it does not resort to implantation 
of leadership from without, (2) it 
provides a natural setting for a pro¬ 
cess of social interaction within 
which directive and personal leader¬ 
ship can operate, where the leader is 
himself a part of the pattern of the 
social situation, and (3) it allows 
leaders to develop out of felt needs 
related to real-life problems. 

It acknowledges that group action 
must be preceded by a thought or dis¬ 
cussion stage so that consensus can 
be reached and suggested solutions 
arrived at. But in practice it is almost 
impossible and undesirable to try and 
separate out the thought promoting 
stage from the action stage. 

Specific Steps Useful In Developing 
Rural Leadership 

1. Delineate neighborhoods and 
communities of the area, 

2. Develop an understanding of the 
social situation in each neighbor¬ 
hood. 

3. Study leader-follower relations 
in each neighborhood, then select 
temporary leaders. 


4. Arrange a discussion group 
meeting of the selected neigh¬ 
borhood leaders, 

5. Stimulate leaders on a personal 
and individual basis to assume 
leadership, 

6. Temporary neighborhood leaders 
hold discussion group meeting 
for the primary purpose of get¬ 
ting individuals to assume lead¬ 
ership, 

7. Neighborhood leaders arrange 
for calling in neighbors to dis¬ 
cuss current issues and needs, 

8. Neighborhood groups meet and 
discuss current issues and needs, 

9. Neighborhood groups select and 
authorize leaders to act, 

10. Neighborhood groups take 
action. 

Summary 

The democratic process of pure 
discussion may be used as the modus 
operandi for developing rural leaders. 
Approach is made through natural 
functioning neighborhoods, led by 
group interests and needs, an ap¬ 
praisal of the personalities of its po¬ 
tential leaders, and finally, the weigh¬ 
ing of anticipated social consequences 
of group action. 
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ABSTRACT 

Although sixty-seven per cent of Panama’s population are not industrialized, 
all existing school systems have been set up for people living in a money 
economy. As a consequence, the country children acquire very little usefid 
knowledge by attending the few schools which are available. Instead, pieces of 
necessary information are gathered here and there. Essential knowledge is 
gained from parents; many things are gleaned from actual experience; further 
contributions come from contacts with other country people and with visitors 
from the outside world. If the Panamanian school system is to be effective for 
the great bulk of rural population, its methods must be revised to meet the 
daily needs of the farmers. 


RESUMEN 

Aunque el sesenta y siete porciento de la poblacion de Panama no estd in- 
dustrimizada todos los sistemas escolares existentes han si do organizados para 
personas que viven en una economla comercial. Por consiguiente, los ninos de 
los distrit^ rurales adquieren muy e pocos conocimientos dtiles si asistir a las 
pocas escudas que estan a su alcance. La informacion que necesitan la ad¬ 
quieren en diversas fuentes. Los conocimientos esenciales los obtienen de sus 
padres; la experiencia les enseha muchas cosas; y sus relaciones con los 
vecinos o con visitantes dd exterior tambi4n contribuyen a su educaddn. Si el 
sistema escolar de Panama ha de ser efectivo para la gran mayoria de la 

S obladdn rural, es necesario que se modiiiquen sus mdtodos de manera que 
enen las necesidades del agricultor. 


The children of today are the men 
of tomorrow. However educators may 
disagree in their methods, they will 
all admit that, as its ultimate aim, 
education should fit children to live 
successfully in the environment to 
which their birth has destined them. 

Farmers everywhere are engaged 
in a battle to secure from nature’s 
fertility the necessities and amenities 
of life. The campesmo of Panama 
has a far more difficult task than that 
faced by the farmer of the twentieth 
century United States. He inhabits a 
primitive world akin to that known to 
our early pioneers. He carries on in 
an economy in which money is prac¬ 
tically non-existent. He produces al- 

* Trandated by Evdyn Moore. 

t Panama City, Republic of Panama. 


most all his needs, and the slight sur¬ 
plus he takes to the nearest market, 
packed on his own back, over stony 
mountain trails, is exchanged in the 
local Chinese store for such foreign 
luxuries as thread, needles and bright 
cotton prints. 

The biggest failing in the Pana¬ 
manian school system of today, as it 
pertains to the campesmo living in 
the isolated mountains and plains of 
our interior, is that it is based on 
memorizing words and phrases. What 
good are these empty sounds for sub¬ 
duing a ruthless, malevolent nature, 
such as the arid plains of Panama 
which seem prolific only of an abund¬ 
ant insect life? 

Here are bits of knowledge that all 
country children must learn. (But it 
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is their elders who teach them, and 
not the schools.) In crossing a river 
after a heavy rain, one should use the 
right ford, and walk or swim with 
the stream, helped along by a rope 
which an expert swimmer will have 
tied to the opposite shore. When lost 
in the jungle, you will know whether 
you are walking north or south by 
observing the thickness of the tree 
bark, because in Panama the bark 
grows thicker on the south. Scratches 
on the bark mean that a jaguar has 
passed. A horse running crazily 
through the jungle warns of the prox¬ 
imity of a puma. From their own peo¬ 
ple children learn to know the seventy 
different snakes of Panama, and they 
also are taught that only thirteen va¬ 
rieties are poisonous. They must ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the habits of 
the thirteen varieties which menace 
them, and learn to avoid their bites. 
Moreover, it is not in the schools that 
they learn to choose good agricultural 
land, to conquer the jungle, to plant 
their corn, rice, cassava, name, 
squash, sugar-cane, tobacco and all 
the crops they will need to support 
their home; how to cultivate their 
land and raise these essential crops; 
how to store them after the harvest; 
how to hunt, to fish, to care for do¬ 
mestic animals, and to cook; how to 
build their huts, make their furniture 
and dishes with the materials furn¬ 
ished by nature; how to make cloth¬ 
ing, tools, their crude musical in¬ 
struments. It is from their own peo¬ 
ple, and not the schools, that these 
children absorb their rich native lore, 
handed down by word of mouth in the 


rude chants of wandering musicians. 
And in these chants the children im¬ 
bibe not only the songs, dances, his¬ 
tory and legends of their people, but 
they also catch a lightning glimpse of 
the meaning of human existence in 
terms comprehensible to them, which 
is denied them in the barren facts 
which the schools offer in a form 
totally unrelated to anything familiar 
to their limited experience. It is their 
own people and not the schools who 
teach the children to be self-respect¬ 
ing men, holding their heads erect in 
their ability to be self-sufficient. What 
value to this primitive, laborious folk 
is contained in the facts which the 
schools offer about geography, about 
grammar, about legal regulations 
passed in a city where money econ¬ 
omy has inaugurated another era? 
What good is history to children who 
cannot visualize it, to whom the 
words they mouth might well be 
repetitions in a foreign tongue? 
Imagine the offspring of a barren 
mountain hut memorizing the dates 
of the Italian Benaissance, while at 
home he shares leaky thatch and un¬ 
savoury mess of boiled yucca with 
the equally famished litters of the 
family dog and sow! It is the parents, 
then, with more common-sense than 
the schools have shown, who are be¬ 
stowing upon their children the 
knowledge necessary to conquer their 
environment. Without this training 
the Panamanian people could not sur¬ 
vive, as no more than thirty-three 
per cent of the population lives in a 
money economy. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the Panamanians produce aU, or 
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most of what they consume. It is 
fortunate for us that these people do 
not take their schools too seriously 
and continue to provide the training 
that enables their children to survive 
their harsh surroundings. 

It does not follow that the country 
children do not need the Panamanian 
schools, just because their elders 
teach them enough for survival. I do 
mean, however, that the Panamanian 
schools should know—and under¬ 
stand—^the special economic and so¬ 
cial characteristics, and the dire needs 
of this forgotten, primitive folk. To 
put one of these children on a school 
bench and expect to educate him by 
word of mouth while he listens pass¬ 
ively is a fallacy. Nature requires the 
Panamanian campesino to act, and 
act quickly. The school should be the 
leader in teaching initiative, in or¬ 
ganizing children to improve their 
economic and social conditions, to 
raise themselves above a struggle for 
mere existence until they attain a 
level at which they can afford leisure 
and contemplation. Today, instead of 
leading, the schools work at cross 
purposes. They herd the children in¬ 
to rooms where they lose the very 
instincts and reactions which enable 
them to survive, and they provide 
them with nothing practical in 
exchange. 

The world of stern reality is with 
the Panamanian campesino from the 
moment of his birth. This birth may 
occur anywhere: In the fields, where 
the mother is working, beside the 
river where she is washing the 
clothes, along the roadside during a 


family migration in search of better 
land on which to cultivate their crops. 
If a merciful providence allows the 
mother to be safe at home, it will take 
place in a hut walled with mud laid 
on bamboo poles and crowned by a 
thatch roof which, if picturesque in 
the eyes of camera fans, is a danger¬ 
ous harbourer of snakes and insects. 
In this case, the child will be born in 
the “jor6n,” which is the loft where 
food is stored and the entire family 
sleeps. Or perhaps in the room below 
a special bed will be placed, made of 
bamboo poles and covered with sleek 
palm leaves. But many are born in 
the rice or corn fields, among the 
coffee bushes or by the side of the 
road. Even in the act of birth the 
country child begins his fight to exist. 

When a Panamanian peasant 
mother rises from childbed she car¬ 
ries her baby wherever she goes. 
When she works in the fields, when 
she pounds the clothes on a smooth 
river stone, her baby plays or sleeps 
or cries in a “hamaca” or a wooden 
“batea” under a nearby tree. As soon 
as he is able to crawl he leaves this 
wooden platter, and then it is that his 
education begins. He soon learns to 
distinguish between nature’s favor¬ 
able and adverse forces by grabbing 
and chewing when he is tiny, by hunt¬ 
ing and fishing when he is a little 
older. A country boy soon has his own 
machete, and with this ubiquitous 
tool he helps his father till their 
farm. 

These parents teach their children 
not by words, as in the schoolroom, 
but by acts. Every hand is needed to 
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keep the collective family heads above 
the dread waters of hunger and want. 
By sharing with their parents 
their work, their relaxation, all the 
events of their daily life, the children 
absorb, without formal teaching, 
their biological and physiological 
habits and the social and economic 
problems of their environment. 

Children are customarily well- 
treated by the Panamanian caim/pes- 
ino. This is especially true of those 
with the greatest admixture of In¬ 
dian blood, since Indian religious be¬ 
liefs do not permit cruelty to chil¬ 
dren. Individual children made un¬ 
happy by parental unkindness are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Neighborhood Influences and Other 

Outside Agencies which Affect the 
Education of the Country Child 

Many country people in Panama 
weave baskets, and net bags, ham¬ 
mocks, hats, and cotton cloth and 
laces. Some make leather belts and 
sandals, rustic leatherbacked chairs, 
and saddles and bridles. There are 
fashioners of rubber greatcoats, 
makers of wooden tools, makers and 
players of guitars. There are also 
the wandering minstrels and the pro¬ 
fessional story-tellers. These will all 
teach their skills to the youngsters if 
they are given agricultural work, or 
paid with farm produce. 

Country children also learn at the 
“juntas,” social and economic gather¬ 
ings at which all the neighbors gather 
to help an individual harvest his 
crop, burn his underbrush or build 
his hut with the obligation that this 
help be duly returned when the need 


shall arise. Besides the social outlet 
provided by the work and fiesta of the 
“junta,” the campesino hears news 
of the outside world, of his country, 
his province, his nearest village. On 
his next trip to this village he carries 
this news and exchanges it for other. 
The children, meanwhile, are learn¬ 
ing farming, cooking, music, dancing 
and stories. The girls, besides cook¬ 
ing, learn social customs, sewing, 
care of their persons and beauty 
secrets. The boys learn how the men 
work, and how they enjoy themselves. 

Another way the children learn is 
through the “peonadas,” which are a 
personal exchange of service, just as 
the “juntas” are a mass labor ex¬ 
change. Also at the “velorios” and 
“rezos” wakes and religious cere¬ 
monies which are held in the home 
where a death has occurred, the chil- 
dern drink in the lore of the country¬ 
side. In a land lacking newspapers, 
radios or movies, these community 
gatherings are the chief dissemina¬ 
tors of knowledge and information. 

The church helps indirectly in edu¬ 
cating the children of the campesino 
by bringing them to the villages for 
religious anniversaries. Here, too, 
there is a valuable social and eco¬ 
nomic exchange. 

The Panamanians who employ a 
money economy have a great respons¬ 
ibility in bringing education to the 
children of the campesino^ because 
the agricultural stage of barter in¬ 
evitably blends into the industrial 
stage as money becomes more pre¬ 
valent. The country girl watches the 
town girl who buys her clothes in- 
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stead of making them, and implicitly 
follows her leadership to the extent 
of her humble abilities. 

Merchants are a prime source of 
news. They are the ambassadors 
from the industrial era to the agri¬ 
cultural era. Unfortunately they are 
not always honest. Some of them sup¬ 
ply bitter experiences with their glit¬ 
tering store goods and as such they 
are poor links between the widely 
divergent civilizations. 

The sanitary inspectors have 
proved to be good teadiers, perhaps 
the best which the towns and cities 
have supplied. Even though they sel¬ 
dom appear in the remote villages, 
and stay but a short time, these Pan¬ 
amanian government workers who 
started out as employees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation are bringing 
to the campeainos the most useful 
outside education they have received. 
This education in sanitation is slow 
but sure and the (^mpesinoa are 
gradually profiting by it. 

When the neighborhood does boast 
a school, the children are taught sub¬ 
jects pertinent to people in an indus¬ 
trial stage and only occasionally, 
thanks to an exceptionally under¬ 
standing teacher, do they glean 
knowledge which will benefit them 
in their humble surroundings. In a 
few cases the school has provided a 
medical dispensary and a social cen¬ 
ter for the community. The teacher 
is typically a low-paid young girl who 
attempts to compensate for the pau¬ 
city of her formal training and her 
knowledge of the outside world with 
common-sense and an understanding 


heart. It is usually she who must pay 
for the medicines, the newspapers, 
the books and the radio which open a 
new world to the inhabitants of the 
little village where she holds sway. 

But the good will of individual 
teachers is not enough to combat the 
evils of the Panamanian country 
schools which are using the same 
teaching methods for these children 
of the primitive countryside that are 
employed for the children of an in¬ 
dustrial economy. They deal with the 
children who must learn to create 
their food, shelter, clothing and 
amusements with their own hands 
and they teach them the same things, 
and with the same methods, as they 
teach city children, who will work for 
fixed wages. 

The school, as organized today, is 
an isolated phenomenon, completely 
out of touch with the government in¬ 
stitutions which have been organized 
to give land to the farmers, teach 
them scientific farming and improve 
their primitive sanitary conditions. It 
has no connection whatever with 
those groups which labor to improve 
social and economic conditions, al¬ 
though it could be of outstanding im¬ 
portance if utilized as it should be. 

The rural school can become a co¬ 
ordinating center for the work of the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Health. The school is a marvelous 
medium for acquainting the campes- 
ino with the institutions being 
formed for his economic and social 
well-being. If our Departments of 
Agriculture and Health will pursue a 
joint plan to improve these con- 
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ditions and will encourage the 
schools to work with them in obtain¬ 
ing the cooperation of the village, 
gathering in “juntas” the people who 
are willing to work, the poverty- 
pinched (^mvesino could be incor¬ 
porated fairly quickly into a money 
economy while, at the same time, pre¬ 
serving the tradition of village co¬ 
operation in the erection and main¬ 
tenance of public works. 

Panama has very few schools. The 
agricultural system employed by the 
majority of the people imposes a 
nomadic life. The intensive methods 
that achieve big crops in relatively 
small areas are unknown to the 
campesino. Being nomads, who wan¬ 
der from place to place where they 
plant their seasonal crops, they could 
be efficiently served by travelling 
schools. There are none of this kind 
in Panama. 

Tolentino Cantoral, writing of 
Panama’s national educational bud¬ 
get for the years 1939-40, says: 
“There are 45,779 children who re¬ 
ceive no education in Panama. Our 
country has 112,854 children of 
school age. Only 67,075 are actually 
in school.” 

The Minister of Education and 
Agriculture reports to the National 
Congress in the year 1938: “There 
are in Panama many small villages 
with not enough children for their 
own school. These villages are usual¬ 
ly in distant mountains or in isolated 
places with no means of transporta¬ 
tion. We are only educating sixty 
per cent of our children. Between 
1904 and 1940 we have spent ap¬ 


proximately $40,000,000 in educating 
the children who live in the cities 
near the Canal, in the provincial cap¬ 
itals, and in the towns of relative im¬ 
portance. Half of this money has been 
spent right in Panama City.” 

The children who are not receiving 
any education are the children of the 
humblest Panamanian, the children 
living in an agricultural stage where 
money is almost unknown, and whose 
parents produce by their own unaided 
efforts practically eversrthing they 
consume, and consume practically 
ever 3 ^hing they produce. 

The Advantages of the Present Edu¬ 
cation Received By Children of the 
Campesino: 

The children of the campesino are 
from birth inured to the environment 
in which they must pass their lives. 
They must learn to subdue this en¬ 
vironment if they hope to survive. 
The campesino does not protect his 
children from nature. He does not 
shield them from the work they must 
perform later on. The children work, 
to the extent of their abilities, just 
like their elders. They experience in 
childhood the satisfaction of being 
useful and the happiness of sharing 
in the work of the house and farm. In 
the industrial stage this does not 
occur. 

The campesino thinks of his chil¬ 
dren as human beings with their own 
personalities. He permits them to ex¬ 
press opinions. He allows them initi¬ 
ative in the work of subduing their 
environment. Children’s activities are 
chosen by themselves. Grown-ups 
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may cooperate but they never inter¬ 
fere or do the children’s work for 
them. They never decide what their 
children should want to do. Thus 
freedom of choice is experienced at 
an early age. 

The harshness of their environ¬ 
ment prevents the children of the 
campesino from exerting freedom of 
choice to develop wrong behavior 
habits. For instance, in a money econ¬ 
omy, children may refuse to eat and 
still satisfy their appetites between 
meals. Without any effort on their 
own part our children can get food 
when they want it simply by paying 
for it. When a country child refuses 
to eat he cannot buy food later on. If 
he is hungry he will have to get it for 
himself, by picking fruits, by fishing, 
by hunting, and then by preparing it. 
Getting food with money and getting 
food by personal effort are very dif¬ 
ferent things. It is an education in 
itself to compel children who refuse 
to eat to get food by their own efforts. 
In this case, primitive rural educa¬ 
tion seems to be the better of the two. 

The environment of the campesmo 
strengthens his childrens’ personality 
because it forces them to make de¬ 
cisions. The very finality of their 
choice obliges them, by dint of hard 
experience, to think twice, and they 
are constantly acting in an affirma¬ 
tive fashion. 

The exigencies of country life seem 
to be in greater accord with the 
biological and mental necessities of 
man than those of a civilization in 
which children submit passively to 
the will of their parents, of their 
teachers, of their neighbors and are 
deprived of all personal effort in pro¬ 


curing food, shelter, clothing, tools 
and toys, which families iii a money 
economy provide for their children. 

These words do not imply that a 
change from the industrial system to 
the agricultural system is desirable. 
They merely emphasize the differ¬ 
ences in order to stress the wide di¬ 
vergencies in the type of education 
required by city and country children. 
Panama must face this dilemma: If 
we want to educate the country chil¬ 
dren as children of a money economy 
are educated, then we shall have to 
incorporate them into an industrial 
system w’here money is used; if they 
are to remain in a barter economy, 
producing all they consume, consum¬ 
ing all they produce, and exchanging 
services when required, then their ed¬ 
ucation should be planned to minister 
to their special services and require¬ 
ments. 

These words also indicate that, in 
spite of all the errors of ignorance 
and superstition which the campesino 
makes in rearing his children, he is 
fundamentally sound in educating 
them by action and not by words, in 
permitting them to use all their phys¬ 
ical and mental capacities from their 
tenderest years, in encouraging them 
to learn by practice the arts of sub¬ 
duing the relentless forces of nature 
which surround them. These sound 
practices must be preserved in any 
educational system we may adopt for 
the campesino. The townspeople will 
gain much by utilizing the best in 
these time-honored methods which 
will serve to develop and increase the 
habit of initiative and not destroy it 
in a school teaching only foreign 
ways of study and thought. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS A UNIT FOR 
ORGANIZATION* 


Evaluation of the neighborhood as a unit 
for organization raises certain problems. 
One is to discover how the neighborhood 
has been defined. A second is to rate the 
neighborhood group in terms of the degree 
in which it possesses characteristics essen¬ 
tial for organizational success. A third prob¬ 
lem concerns a more precise definition of the 
neighborhood concept so that it may be more 
useful for both planners and researchers. 

Studies concerned with the description of 
neighborhoods have been conducted in a 
number of localities.^ In these studies five 
criteria employed with varying emphasis in 
defining the neighborhood may be noted. 
These criteria are: (1) Identification with 
locality, (2) service area, (3) extensive vis¬ 
iting within the locality, (4) possession of 
the same family name or members of the 
same ethnic group, and (5) topography 
and proximity. 

The great majority of neighborhoods 
studied are found to have a population of 
from 15 to 50 families and an area of ap¬ 
proximately two to ten square miles. The 
most common type of formal association is 
the school, church and trade service.^ The 
most widespread informal contacts consist 
of visiting and the exchange of labor and 
equipment. In some neighborhoods there are 
no formal contacts while in others there are 
several organizations and agencies as well 
as the informal association. 

To evaluate the neighborhood as a unit of 

* Digest of a discussion before the Rural 
Sociological Society, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
16, 1943. 

^More than a score of studies concerned 
wholly or partially with neighborhood de¬ 
lineation and description have been made 
by rural sociologists in a third or more of 
the states. 

‘£. deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural 
Social Trends (New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Go., 1933), pp. 68-72. 


organization one must judge it in terms of 
criteria essential for organizational suc¬ 
cess. Five characteristics which a popula¬ 
tion should possess for effective organiza¬ 
tion may be suggested for discussion. These 
are: (1) customary association or similar 
interest, (2) leadership, (3) the feeling of 
need and possession of ability and time for 
the program, (4) sufficient numbers and 
wealth, and (5) physical propinquity if 
face-to-face association is necessary. 

One advantage of the neighborhood over 
the community type of organization, which 
is stressed especially at the present time, is 
the small distance of participants from 
each other or from a common meeting place. 
But this advantage, where it exists, is very 
likely only temporary as restrictions on 
transportation will be lifted after the war. 

Programs vary greatly as to the number 
of participants and financial support they 
need. Home Economics Extension clubs and 
4-H clubs, for example, which require sm 2 dl 
numbers, intimate association and only 
nominal financial support are suitable for 
organization on a neighborhood basis. On 
the other hand, most rural neighborhoods 
have neither sufficient numbers nor wealth 
to support adequately according to present 
standards a church or a school. 

A third essential for effective organiza¬ 
tion has been described as a feeling of need 
and a possession of ability and time for the 
program. This criterion can be discussed 
only in relation to specific programs and 
neighborhoods. 

Another factor essential for successful 
organization is adequate leadership. The 
lack of leadership in rural areas is a 
perennial need. Most neighborhoods lack 
sufficient numbers and wealth to support 
professional leaders or to provide adequate 
lay leadership. Trained and experienced 
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leadership is needed to direct the complex 
and rapidly changing programs of our pres¬ 
ent day. The basic unit of organization for 
planning should be an area with sufficient 
population and wealth to support profes¬ 
sional leadership. This would mean organi¬ 
zation on a community basis with subsidiary 
organizations on an interest or neighbor¬ 
hood basis.3 

The extent of customary association or 
similar interests is regarded as a major 
criterion by which the neighborhood may be 
evaluated as a unit of organization. The 
extent and type of association is also con¬ 
sidered the key criterion in defining the 
neighborhood. This is true because the 
nature of a social group is largely de¬ 
termined by the association between its 
members, l^e term a “natural** or “cus¬ 
tomary” unit of association denotes that the 
interaction between the members of the 
neighborhood is extensive and does not de¬ 
mand a high degree of sponsorship from the 
outside. Other things equal a program may 
be set up with greater ease and speed if 
the persons within an area are accustomed 
to work together and through their in¬ 
timate contacts have a channd for the 
ready dissemination of information. 

In some sections of the country where 
mobility is low many neighborhoods can 
probably be found in which each family 
has a speaking acquaintance with all other 
families in the neighborhood. On the other 
hand, the neighborhoods are relatively few 
and small in size in which each family asso¬ 
ciates intimately—visits and eats together 
frequently—with all other families. It is 
also likdy that in only a small proportion 
of neighborhoods do all families or adults 
in the area have active participation in 
each of the organizations and agencies cen¬ 
tering in the locality. This fact has caused 
some researchers to question whether the 
neighborhood is “a locality” or “a primary 


* Bruce Poundstone and H. W. Beers, 
Neighborhood and Community Basis of 
Rural Organization, Department of Farm 
Economics and Agricultural Extension Ser¬ 
vice, University of Kentucky, and USDA 
cooperating (1942). Siimeographed. 


group.” ^ All investigators seem to imply 
that the neighborhood has spatial bound¬ 
aries even though they may be vague and 
ill-defined; the question is whether or not 
all families in a given locality are to be 
considered as members of a particular 
neighborhood. An agreement on this ques¬ 
tion would be a first step in defining the 
neighborhood more precisely. 

The indications are that neighborhoods 
the country over are declining both in num¬ 
bers of recognizable groupings^ and extent 
of association within the neighborhoods.^ 
Social and economic services are becoming 
increasingly located in the community cen¬ 
ters; this leaves in many areas informal 
contacts as the only form of association in 
the open country. Although neighborhood 
groupings seem to be declining a large pro¬ 
portion of the intimate contacts of rural 
people are still likely to be with persons 
who are spatially near.7 

These informal relationships or friend¬ 
ship networks, which are generally com¬ 
posed of persons of similar interests and 
status, are probably one of the most sig¬ 
nificant type of groupings in rural areas. 
The spatial pattern of informal association 
seems to resemble a multiple link chain as 
contrasted with formal association which is 
more analogous to the hub and spokes of 
a wheel. For this reason patterns of in¬ 
formal association have very limited value 
in delineating neighborhood boundaries. 

If the neighborhood is to be a more useful 
concept for those promoting organization in 


*G. G. Zimmerman and G. G. Taylor, A 
Study of Primary Groups in Wake County, 
N. C., N. G. AESB 246 (1922). 

"E. deS. Brunner and I. Lorge, Rural 
Trends in Depres^on Years (New York: 
Golumbia University Press, 1937), pp. 
92-96. 


•The 
gasoline 

eating places because of wartime conditions 
has further decreased the extent of neigh¬ 
borhood assodalion. 

See G. P. Loomis, et al, “Neighborhoods 
and Gommunities in Gounty Planning,” 
Rural Sociology, VI (December, 1941), 339- 
341. A study by the writer in a New York 
rural community presents much the same 
evidence. 


closing of many one room schools, 
filling stations, small stores and 
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rural areas it needs to be defined in terms 
of degree of association, leadership, 
population and other factors essential 
for organizational success. This concept of 
the neighborhood would have definite pre¬ 
dictive value in that from a measure of the 
above named factors one would be able to 
state the probability of success of a given 
type of organization. Perhaps more atten¬ 
tion should be focused on how organiza¬ 
tional loyalties, status differences, and age 
and occupational interests influence pat¬ 
terns of assodaiion, and less emphasis be 
placed on the purdy spatial factor. Re¬ 
search on a more useful definition of the 
neighborhood would need, for example, to 
develop some measure of ^e extent of asso¬ 
ciation or social cohesiveness in a given 
area. One simple measure of social co¬ 


hesiveness is the proportion of persons who 
participate actively in the organizations 
centered in the area. Another is the ratio of 
those who obtain service in the area to those 
who go elsewhere for the same service.^ 

Thus, the limitations of the ndghborhood 
as a unit of organization lie both in its ladk 
of certain objective characteristics and in 
the vagueness of its definition. To remedy 
this latter type of limitation further re¬ 
search is needed. 

Harold A. Kaufman. 
University of Missouri. 


^Similar measures of informal associa¬ 
tion would also need to be constructed. See 
G. A. Lundberg and M. Stede, “Sodal 
Attraction Patterns in a Village," Socio- 
metry, I (January-April, 1938), 375-419. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH UNDER WARTIME 
RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL* 


In this paper some suggestions are made 
regarding researdi in rural sodology which 
would involve a minimum of travd for Add 
work. 

I. Adjustments of rural people employed 
in urban war industries: 

Two dasses of rural people who are em¬ 
ployed in urban war industries should be 
distinguished: (1) Those who have moved 
with bag and baggage to the dty; and 
(2) Those who commute between rural 
homes and urban jobs. In either case many 
questions arise as to how the behavior, atti¬ 
tudes, and expectations of these rural peo¬ 
ple are being modified by urbanizing in¬ 
fluences. Research on these problems can be 
conducted in urban centers; data in per- 
sonnd files of war industries, such as ship¬ 
yards, airplane factories, and ordnance 
plants, should be useful. 


* This is a condensation of a paper pre¬ 
sented at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Sodety, September 16, 


II. Utilization of village, town, and dty 
institutions and facilities by farm 
people: 

A second type of problem is the nature 
and extent of utilization of nonfarm insti¬ 
tutions and fadlities by farm people, and 
the trends of such utilization. For example, 
what has happened to farm people’s par- 
tidpation in village political, economic, re¬ 
ligious, educational, recreational, dvic, and 
philanthropic activities because of the radio, 
good roads, automobiles and tdephones? 
The wartime restrictions on travd may be 
turned to good experimental use by ex¬ 
ploiting them as the real-life equivalent of 
the animal physchologist’s laboratory bar¬ 
rier. What goals, motives, and incentives 
are effective in Impelling farm people to use 
up some of thdr predous tires and gasoline 
as a consequence? 

HI. Interviewing farm people in com- 
munity group meetings: 

When farm people come to town to attend 
meetings of various kinds why not make 
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brief interviews, thus avoiding open-coun¬ 
try travel? Naturally the selective factors 
operating under such circumstances must 
be recognized. Neverthdess the customary 
occasions when country people come to town 
could well be exploited by the research 
worker. It might also be profitable to ex¬ 
ploit the annual gatherings of bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, newspapermen, and re¬ 
ligious leaders whose constituencies are 
largely rural, and who represent potent in¬ 
fluences in rural communities. 

IV. Sources and channels of information 
and attitude and opinion formation 
among farm people: 

It is possible without open-country travd 
to study many of the institutionalized forces 
which influence the thinking and feeling pat¬ 
terns of farm people. These agencies and 
channels, such as the schools, radio, and 
press, need not be listed here. But one 
agency, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
is of such unique importance in the rural 
field that it deserves special attention. Per- 
Idnent questions include: What are the ob¬ 
jectives of its programs, why were they so 
formulated, how is the service organized to 
adiieve these objectives, what measurable 
influences does it bring to bear on farm 
families, what are the consequences of its 
operations, and what factors account for 
time-space variations in any of these re¬ 
ports? Effectiveness of the service could 
doubtless be improved by research on the 
effectiveness of extension techniques: radio 
broadcasts, newspaper releases, lectures, 
demonstrations, group discussions, neigh¬ 
borhood leaders, pamphlets, and news 
letters. 

V. Communication facilities as research 
tools: 

Tdephone, motion pictures, and radio 
offer interesting possibilities for investiga¬ 
tion and even experimentation. How does 
the telephone actually function in terms of: 
frequencies of calls; diurnal, weekly, and 
annual distribution; age and sex differ¬ 
ences in use; ecological patterning; and 
kinship groups? Quite apart from the 


analysis of telephone use is its exploitation 
as a means for conducting personal inter¬ 
views. 

The constantly improving 16 mm. non¬ 
commercial motion picture may offer new 
research possibilities. Educational films 
such as those available through the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Oflice of Education could be 
shown to audiences of farmers.^ Attitude, 
opinion, or information tests could be given 
before and after showing the films. 

The radio is another channel which should 
be further exploited by the rural sociolog¬ 
ist. We have only an inkling of what differ¬ 
ent types of ra^o programs do to various 
age, sex, and other dasses of farm people. 
Furthermore, the radio broadcast can be 
used as an experimental stimulus to elicit a 
desired response. For example, a trans¬ 
cribed talk could be broadcast over small 
stations in different types of farming areas 
to get at differential responses.^ Again, 
responses, requests, and complaints, re¬ 
ceived by local broadcasting stations can be 
analyzed. 


^ Lists of films available at nominal 
charges from State film depositories, of 
which there are now 45, can be secured 
through State Directors of Ag^cultural 
Extension. 

'‘In a few states (Ala., Colo., Ind., N. 
Dak., Ohio, and S. Dak.) transcriptions di¬ 
rected at farmers are issued, usually week¬ 
ly, varying in length from 5 to 15 minutes, 
by State Extension Editors. The transcrip¬ 
tions are designed for use by stations hav¬ 
ing local coverage. See Motion Pictures of 
the United States Department of AgrieuU 
ture, 1941, USDA Misc. Publ. No. 451 
(Washington, D. G.: Motion Pictures Sec¬ 
tion, Extension Service, USDA, Nov., 1941), 
and the mimeographed Supplement (Marcm 
1, 1943). If interested write Mr. C. A. 
Bond, Field Supervisor, Radio Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The Educational Radio Service, U. S. 
Oflice of Education (Dr. R. R. Lowdermilk, 
Acting Director), has available about 250 
transcribed programs including such series 
as This Land We Defend (ten 15-minute 
agricultural programs). This Is History 
(six 15-minute real life recordings of what 
people in various rerions were thinking 
about the war during the summer of 1941), 
and health and accident programs. 
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VI. Historical case studies—social and cul¬ 
tural change and stability: 

The historical and evolutionary back¬ 
ground out of which rural communities, 
organizations, institutions, and values have 
grown can be studied without open-country 
travel. Distinctive religious and ethnic com¬ 
munities, or ^'cultural islands,” could profit¬ 
ably be explored.^ The historical research 
should yield suggestive hypotheses regard¬ 
ing the probable course of development in 
the postwar period. 

Historical study might be confined so one 
outstanding organization, such as a cooper¬ 
ative, church, lodge, or health organization.^ 
Or one might take up the life history of 
some distinctive institution, such as a cele¬ 
bration, festival or other institutionalized 
activity. 

A third possibility would be to Investigate 
historically the outstanding values or atti¬ 
tudes which characterize particular areas 
to see how they originated and why they 
remain compulsive. 

Such historical studies might emphasize 
the comparative importance of cultural 
change vs. stability. Technological change 
may be rapid and extensive but, as Ogbum 
has emphasized, accompanied by much 
slower modifications of institutions and 
values. 

The data catalogued by the Work Pro¬ 
jects Administration, Historical Records 
Survey provide invaluable materials to the 
historical investigator. Inventories of county 
archives have been issued for about 560 
counties in 46 States.^ Historical projects 
might well be undertaken in cooperation 
with historians. 


• For example, see C. E. Livdy, “Project 
25. Case study of foreign population groups 
in farming districts,” pp. 143-5 in Research 
in Rural Population: Scope and Method, 
J. D. Black (ed.), SSRG Bui. No. 4 (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1932). 

* See "Case study of small institutions as 
a method of research,” in Charles H. Coo¬ 
ley’s Sociological Theory and Social Re¬ 
search (New York: Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, 1930). 


VII. Cooperative studies: 

Now that postwar planning is flourish¬ 
ing multiple approach attacks, including all 
the social sciences, upon rural community 
problems seem desirable. The te(dinique8 cf 
cooperative village study devdoped by the 
Rumanian sociologist, Professor Dimitri 
Gusti, are suggestive because they are di¬ 
rected toward the community as a whole 
and should provide a more balanced basis 
for planning than any specialized approach.^ 

VIII. Unexploited unpublished data: 

The rural sociologist with a keen nose for 
new data may be able to uncover records 
compiled by an individual, or a local or¬ 
ganization, or a local branch of a more ex¬ 
tensive organization, which may contain 
significant raw materials for sociological 
research. 

Another potential source of data is the 
governmental agency which compiles rec¬ 
ords used primarily for administrative but 
rarely for research purposes: The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency, National Youth 
Administration, Public Roads Administra¬ 
tion, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Selective Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
and United States Employment Service. 
Comparable wartime agencies would include 
the Office of Civilian Defense, War Man¬ 
power Commission, and the War Reloca¬ 
tion Authority. 

A distinct category of unexploited or 
partially exploited unpublished data are 
those of the Census Bureau. To the in¬ 
vestigator who has funds for special tabula- 


”See the 110-page bibliography, Cheek 
List of Historical Records Survey Publica¬ 
tions, WPA Tech. Ser., Researdi and Rec¬ 
ords Bibliography No. 7, Sargent B. Child 
and others (Washington, D. C., Works Pro¬ 
ject Administration, Div. of Service Pro¬ 
jects, April 1943, Mimeographed). Inven¬ 
tories of Federal, State, county, munidpal, 
town and church archives and guides to 
other historical materials are included. 

* Philip E. Mosely, "A Rumanian journal 
of rural sociology,” Rural Sociology, 2:457- 
465 (December 1937). 
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tions these Census resources -will be par¬ 
ticularly interesting^ 

IX. Analyses of published data: 

Published Census data are far from hav¬ 
ing been fully exploited. The preparation 
of maps by plotting data on a county basis, 
the intercorrelation of data, and the an¬ 
alysis of trends with particular reference 
to the problems and characteristics of a 
single state or region could be done much 
more generally.^ 

Another possibility is the further analysis 
of sudi an extensive body of published ma¬ 
terials as is to be found in the Consumer 
Purchases Study data. The 47 volumes of 
data in which this investigation has been 
reported have not been adequatdy exploited 
by sociologists. 

X. Substitutes for field work involving rural 
travel: 

The obvious substitute is to distribute 
form letters and questionnaires by direct 
mail but it has severe limitations. 

An expedient resorted to in a recent study 
at Louisiana State University may be sug- 

^ For suggestions see the new U. S. Cens¬ 
us Agriculture Handbook: Uses of Agricul¬ 
tural Census Statistics (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 

•A work illustrating a wide variety of 
techniques is Willard C. Brinton, Graphic 
Presentation (New York (Xty: Brinton 
Associates, 1939). 


gestive.^ Student interviewers who planned 
to visit their homes were secured shortly 
before the summer vacation. Extensive fidd 
work was done in urban, rural-nonfaim, 
and open-country farm areas throughout 
most of the State but very little travel was 
required in addition to what would have 
been undertaken independently. 

The rural ^'neighborhood leaders” in the 
Agricultural Extension Service are po¬ 
tential research aids. Although states vary 
widely in coverage, most counties now have 
their rural neighborhoods, ranging from 50 
to 150, organized each with a man and a 
woman leader whose intimate knowledge of 
their immediate localities should enable 
them to supply the rural sociologist with 
many valuable data. Some investigators 
have already used AAA committeemen to 
secure information about farm people and 
rural living conditions.^o 
Where open-country investigation is im¬ 
perative the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics "Master Sample” of areas cov¬ 
ering all rural counties in the United States 
will enable the investigator to obtain a valid 
random sample on a county basis with a 
minimum of travd. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

*See writer’s Survey of Radio Ldsieners 
in Louisiana (Baton Rou^: Xiouisiana 
State University, General Extension Di¬ 
vision, November 1943). 

’'’For example see Anton H. Anderson, 
Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebraska Mo¬ 
bilize for War (Lincoln: USDA, BAE, Au¬ 
gust 1943, Mimeographed). 


COMPARING TWO QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEYS OP FARM POPULATION 


Source of Data, *11118 note is based pri¬ 
marily on the use of a mailed questionnaire 
entitled Movement of Farm Population and, 
secondarily, on another questionnaire Farm 
Work Inquiry, sent out by the Division of 
Agricultural Statistics about the same time, 
i.e. June, 1943. The two questionnaires have 
one item in common: the numJber of people 


living on each farm. The main objective of 
this note is to compare the results obtained 
from the two survesrs with regard to popu¬ 
lation. The hypothesis is that the results 
should be quite similar, not only because the 
same question was asked about the same 
time; but also because the questionnaires 
were sent to correspondents selected in a 
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similar manner from the same type of lists. 

Selecting the Sample. The correspondents 
for each survey were selected from the list 
of farm land owners compiled annually by 
the North Carolina Farm Census. However, 
the list selected for the population survey 
came from the 1942 records, while the list 
for the labor survey came from the 1941 
records.^ The 1941 records had 25 lines to 
the page and names were selected from the 
11th and 21st lines on each page. The 1942 
records had 30 lines to the page and names 
were selected from the 15th line of each 
page. A sampling check was made to de¬ 
termine the amount of actual duplication in 
the two mailing lists. In a sample of 1,208 
names used in the population list only 54 
duplications of names in the labor list were 
found. 

In the case of both lists, three other im¬ 
portant characteristics are significant: 

(1) The data are recorded by tracts which 
are often neither farms nor ownership units. 
One owner’s property may he listed on sev¬ 
eral lines. This fact has an important bear¬ 
ing on sampling techniques. See below. 

(2) Some original entries had to be edited 
out because the tracts listed, obviously, had 
no agricultural operations on them. (3) 
There were no figures available showing the 
total number of different names on the farm 
census books. The fact that the names were 
arranged by townships and counties made 
it almost impossible to determine the total 
number of owners—^that is the size of the 
universe being sampled: because some own¬ 
ers had tracts in several townships. 

Some important and unanticipated varia¬ 
tions occurred in compiling two lists. In 
compiling the population list, where the 
15th line had no name on it, the clerks were 
instructed to select the next name in order. 
This procedure prevented multi-tract own¬ 
ership units from being over-represented. 
Checks made later, however, reveal a small 
bias toward smaller farms: a fact which 
was probably due to sampling clerks pur¬ 
posefully skipping multi-tract farms so as 

^In the discussion which follows popular' 
iion will refer to Movement of Farm Popur 
lation and kibor to the Farm Work Inquiry. 


to avoid the labor of adding the crop acres 
and other data. In compiling the list for 
the labor survey there was a systematic 
bias toward large or multi-tract farms, be¬ 
cause in drawing the sample all multi-tract 
units were taken regardless of which tract 
fell on lines 11 and 21. This systematic bias 
towards multi-tract units occurred because 
the probability of any one unit being drawn 
varies in proportion to the number of lines 
used to record it in the book. Thus, such 
samples would include twice as many two 
tract farms as needed, three times as many 
three tract farms, etc. This point is stressed 
here because the results of the labor survey 
shows an unusually strong bias toward 
larger farms. 

Defining the Universe Sampled. Before 
expanding the samples the unit of sampling 
and the size of the universe had to be 
determined. Unfortunately, the North Caro¬ 
lina Farm Census does not provide a figure 
which can be used for expanding question¬ 
naire data. However, the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Administration does compile each 
year a table showing the number of farm 
land ownership units—^units which are ap¬ 
parently the same as those owned by per¬ 
sons receiving and answering these ques¬ 
tionnaires. Just how much difference there 
is between the AAA farm land ownership 
units and the units of the universe sample 
is, of course, very difficult to determine. 
However, since no other source of current 
data is available, the AAA units are used as 
a basis for expansion. Table I shows the 
number of AAA farm owner units together 
with the number of acres in cropland as 
reported by both the AAA and the North 
Carolina Farm Census. The AAA reports 
about the same number of acres in cropland 
as does the North Carolina Farm Census 
but there are important differences by areas. 
In the Tidewater the North Carolina Farm 
Census shows more cropland than does the 
AAA; while in the Mountains just the re¬ 
verse is true. This difference is probably due 
to the AAA regulations which do not define 
cropland exactly the same in all areas. For 
instance in the Mountain area much im¬ 
proved open pasture is no doubt counted as 
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TABLE I. Farm Land Owner Units, Total Cropland, and Cropland per Farm 
North Carolina, January 1943, by Areas, Comparing AAA and North Caro¬ 
lina Farm Census Sources 


state Tidewater Coastal Piedmont Mountain 
Item Plain 


Number of Farm Owner Units (AAA) 242,915 20,797 65,827 96,428 59,863 

Number of Acres in Cropland (AAA) 8,084,491 617,389 2,857,685 3,308,147 1,235,170 

Number of Acres in Cropland (NCFC) 8,006,733 713,464 2,813,947 3,391,690 1,087,632 

Acres planted in crops (NCFC) 6,920,013 622,824 2,675,737 2,808,000 813,452 

Idle Cropland (NCFC) 1,086,720 90,640 138,210 683,690 274,180 

Mean Acres cropland per farm (AAA) 33.28 29.69 43.41 34.31 20.63 

Mean Acres cropland per farm (NCFC) 32.96 34.31 42.76 35.17 18.17 

Mean Acres planted in crops (NCFC) 28.55 29.95 40.65 29.00 13.59 


cropland. For this reason it was felt that 
the North Carolina Farm Census reported 
the cropland most nearly coinciding with 
that of the two surveys. 

Adjiisting and Expariding the Sample. 
For reasons already mentioned the samples 
used in the two surveys were biased with 
regard to size of farms. Tables I and II 
show the amount of the bias. The population 
sample farm had 27 acres planted in crops^ 
as compared to 30 acres in the universe 
sampled. The labor sample farm had 49 
acres of eroplandP as compared to 33 acres 
in the universe sampled. Since population 
per farm is correlated with the number of 
crop acres per farm, there is also a bias in 
the samples with regard to population. To 
the extent that the population per farm is 
corrdated with crop acres per farm the bias 
can be corrected by the regression method.^ 

The regression method of adjusting the 
sample for size of farms was applied to the 
data of both surveys. The results are shown 
in table II. This table also shows: (1) the 
results of curtailing the labor sample—^i.e. 
eliminating farms of more than 100 crop 
acres; (2) a comparison of the results ob¬ 
tained in the population survey from central 
farms (farms of the correspondents) and 


* Acres planted in crops does not include 
idle cropland, but acres of cropland does 
indude idle cropland. 

•See A. L. Finkner, J. J. Morgan, and 
R J. Monroe. Methods of Estimating Farm 
Employment from Sample Data in North 
Carolina, N. C. AESB 75, June, 1943. 


bordering farms (reported upon by corres¬ 
pondents). The following generalizations 
may be made from table II and from sup¬ 
plementary analysis not tabled here. 

1. The adjustment of the two samples by 
the regression method brings the means of 
population per farm much doser together: 
the adjusted means being 6.60 and 6.65 for 
the labor and population surveys, respect¬ 
ively; the corresponding unadjusted means 
being 7.80 and 6.35. 

2. Curtailing the labor survey sample at 
100 crop acres makes practically no differ¬ 
ence in the adjusted figures. This could only 
happen if the regression of population on 
crop acres were linear. Gorrdation charts 
and other evidence show the regression to 
be linear. 

3. In the population survey the corres¬ 
pondents undercount population on border¬ 
ing farms about one person per farm. A 
further analysis shows that this error oc¬ 
curs almost entirdy on large farms. 

4. The population survey on central farms 
shows population estimates apparently too 
high but further investigation reveals that 
these high estimates are due to the assump¬ 
tion that all farms are occupied. All of the 
correspondent’s farms showed people living 
on them but the 1940 CTensus shows that 
15,280 farms or about 5.4 per cent had no 
people on them. If an allowance is made for 
the unoccupied farms (using the 1940 fig¬ 
ure), the population on central (corres- 

• These figures r^resent the sum of ad¬ 
justed area figures. 
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TABLE II. Estimate op North Carolina Farm Population. Results of Two 

Surveys Compared 


Area | 

1 Farm Work Inquiry | 

Movement of Farm Population 

Complete 

Sample 

(1) 

Curtailed^ 

Sample 

(2) 

All 

Farms 

(8) 

Central 

Farms 

(4) 

Bordering 

Farms 

(6) 


Number of farms in sample 



State 

2085 

1910 

2641 

1086 

1555 

Tidewater 

185 

169 

207 

91 

116 

Coastal Plain 

521 

485 

533 

279 

254 

Piedmont 

820 

739 

1015 

417 

598 

Mountain 

559 

517 

886 

299 

587 


Cropland and crop acres per farm^ 



State 

49 

37 

27* 

26 

27 

Tidewater 

46 

29 

27 

21 

33 

Coastal Plain 

50 

40 

35 

33 

37 

Piedmont 

55 

39 

33 

34 

33 

Mountain 

41 

32 

14 

14 

14 


Population per farm 



State 

7.80 

6.79 

6.35 

6.82 

5B7 

Tidewater 

6.63 

6.01 

5.95 

5.86 

6.03 

Coastal Plain 

9.71 

8.49 

8.19 

9.05 

7.34 

Piedmont 

7.59 

6.37 

6.35 

6.79 

5.92 

Mountain 

6.70 

6.06 

5.12 

5.09 

5.15 


Adjusted population per farm 



State 

6.60 

6.61 

6.65 

7.22 

6.07 

Tidewater 

6.13 

6.28 

6.33 

6.73 

5.92 

Coastal Plain 

8.8S 

8.80 

8.86 

10.09 

7.63 

Piedmont 

6.00 

6.04 

6.16 

6.69 

5.63 

Mountain 

5.26 

5.22 

5.09 

5.07 

5.12 


Estimated farm population in 1,000’s 



State 

1604 

1604 

1614 

1753 

1475 

Tidewater 

128 

131 

132 

140 

123 

Coastal Plain 

582 

579 

583 

664 

502 

Piedmont 

579 

582 

594 

645 

543 

Mountain 

315 

312 

305 

304 

307 


^ Farms of more than one hundred crop acres have been eliminated for experimental 
purposes. 

* Cropland for the labor survey includes both acres planted and idle cropland; while 
in the population survey only acres planted in crops are used. The crop land of the 
labor survey was reported by the sample correspondents but the figure used for the 
population survey was taken from the 1942 N. C. Farm Census Records. 

* Column (3) is the simple unweighted average of columns (4) and (5). 


pondent*s) is reduced from 1,753,000 to 
1,623,000.^ In 1940 the rural farm popula- 
tion of North Carolina was reported by the 
U. S. Census as 1,656,501. 

In the labor survey, unoccupied farms 
seem to be consistently reported, although 


the percentage of unoccupied farms re¬ 
ported was only 2.1. 

5. The regression equations used in these 
adjustments show interesting and dose re¬ 
lationships between crop acres and popula¬ 
tion. The regression coeffidents are highest 
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TABLE III. Regression Equations Used in Adjusting Sample Means in 
Population and Labor Surveys 


Area 

Population Survey 

Central Farms 

Labor Survey 


1 ..y 

a 

b 

X 1 

1 Y 

a 

b 

X 

Tidewater 

6.73 

3.89 

.0947 

29.95 

6.13 

4.65 

.0431 

34.31 

Coastal Plain 

10.09 

4.34 

.1415 

40.65 

8.85 

3.20 

.1321 

42.75 

Piedmont 

6.69 

3.97 

.0937 

29.00 

6.00 

3.31 

.0766 

35.17 

Mountain 

5.07 

4.20 

.0640 

13.59 

5.26 

4.22 

.0573 

18.17 


in the cash crop areas. See table III. These 
regressions would likely be low where much 
nonresident farm labor is used and also 
where large numbers of nonagricultural 
people make their homes on farms. 

6. The final estimate of farm population 
as of June 1, 1943 was obtained by taking 
the simple averages of columns (1) and (3) 
in table II showing estimated population. 
This procedure takes advantage of the 


larger sample and assumes undercounting 
of bordering farm population just about 
balances the error due to assuming that all 
farms in the state are occupied. The justi¬ 
fication of such procedure lies in the well 
known statistical law: sampling errors de¬ 
crease as the size of the sample increases or 
as the standard deviation decreases. 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


A MASTER SAMPLE FOR ENUMERATIONS IN RURAL AREAS 


Statisticians of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Iowa State College, 
and North Carolina State College have 
initiated a project that is of interest to 
readers of this JounuaL A nation-wide 
sample of agricultural areas is being se¬ 
lected for current sample-census enumera¬ 
tions. In the past it has usually been the 
practice for every agency conducting a sur¬ 
vey to select its own sample for enumera¬ 
tion. There has usually been little coordina¬ 
tion of effort among different agencies, a 
situation that has sometimes resulted in 
poorly designed sampling procedures or un¬ 
desirable duplication of work. The project 
now underway seeks to provide a scien¬ 
tifically drawn sample than can be used by 
many different agencies for surveys in agri¬ 
cultural areas; much of the preliminary 
work for such surveys will thus be done 
once for all. 

Plans call for a sample comprising 1/18 
of the total area of every county in the 


United States, the sample to be drawn in 
three equal parts for convenience in sub¬ 
sampling. The entire sample is expected to 
include about 300,000 farms for the United 
States as a whole. The sampling units con¬ 
sist of units of land ranging from ^ of a 
square mile to 4 square miles in size, de¬ 
pending upon the density of farms in the 
area sampled. Units falling entirely within 
cities, lakes, or areas which are definitely 
not agricultural nor likely to become so are 
excluded. It is apparent that the sample 
will be fundamentally a sample of areas 
rather than a sample of farms. The number 
of farms to be associated with each sampl¬ 
ing unit is determined by a rule that will 
give an unbiased estimate of the total num¬ 
ber of farms in the universe from the 
sample data. The sampling procedure is 
being modified from one part of a county to 
another to allow for differences in the 
density of farms. In areas where farms 
tend to be uniformly distributed the sample 
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is to be stratified by geographic divisions, 
usually consisting of a block of 54 survey 
sections or its equivalent. In regions where 
the density of farms varies considerably 
from one part of a county to another the 
universe is first divided into units of the 
same size as the sampling unit. These units 
are classified according to the number of 
farms indicated by highway maps. The units 
to be included in the sample are then drawn 
proportionately from each dass. This pro¬ 
cedure reduces much of the sampling error 
usually encountered when sampling units of 
this kind are drawn without taking account 
of variability in farm density. 

Considerable interest has been manifested 
in this project by many different agencies. 
Much of the procedure is still in the forma¬ 
tive stages and modifications may be made 
to fit the requirements of agencies who may 
wish to cooperate in the project. Since its 
inception, it has become apparent that some 
agencies are more interested in the total 
number of households contained in the 
sampling units than in the total number of 


farms. Stratification by farm density will 
not necessarily be efi^dent for estimating 
items associated with households instead of 
farms; however, the procedure could easily 
be modified so that the benefits of strati¬ 
fication could be attained by regression 
rather than actual stratification. The num¬ 
ber of farms and non-farm residences 
shown on highway maps presumably would 
be highly correlated with the number of 
farms and non-farm residences now present. 
By using the farm count and household 
count shown on the maps as controls, it is 
possible to achieve the same results that 
would be obtained by stratifying the sample 
on one basis or the other. Laboratory work 
connected with drawing the sample is being 
done in the statistical laboratories in Iowa 
State College, North Carolina State Col¬ 
lege, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 

C. Horace Hamilton.* 
North Carolina State College. 


♦With acknowledgements to Walter A. 
Hendricks. 
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VISITING PA.TTERNS AND MISCEGINATION AT OX AP AMP A, PERU 


In Oxapampa, Peru an isolated German 
colon> on the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
the authoi found that during 1942 theie 
uere 79 pairs of white, mestizo and Indian 
families among whom visiting took place 
From 1930 to 19361 m Oxapama there were 
18 marriages and 35 births (59 3 pei cent 
of the latter weie legitimate) Of the visit¬ 
ing relationships and maiiiages 42 and 44 
per cent respectively involved only * whites,” 


"^The church records for two years dur¬ 
ing this period were not available 


and of the births 39 per cent were all white 
'^ith such a small number of cases we can 
scaicely prove that “as people visit so do 
the\ mariv and have children ” However, 
the author believes this to be the first time 
general visiting has in this manner been 
related to marriages and birth rates Figure 
1 describes the visiting in the 50-year-old 
German colony of Oxapama, which until a 
few months ago was 8 mule-back days from 
the neaiest road 

Charles P Loomis 
Buieau of Agncultural Economics 
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Social Psychology Studies 

Howard R. Cottam. Housing and attitudes 
toward housing in rural Pennsylvania, 
Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 436. 63 pp. State 
College, December 1942. 

Howard R. Cottam. Measurement of hous- 
ing and attitudes toward housing in rural 
Pennsylvania. A methodological supple¬ 
ment to Bui. No. 436. Pa. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. (Mimeo.) Paper No. 1149, Journal 
Series. 30 pp. State College, November 
1942. 

The bulletin entitled Housing and atti- 
tudes toward housing in rural Pennsylvania 
and a methodological supplement together 
report on a careful study of rural dwell¬ 
ings, rural people’s attitudes toward their 
dwellings, and an analysis of the relation¬ 
ships between the objective and subjective 
aspects of housing conditions in rural 
Pennsylvania. The basic data consisted of 
517 interviews made in 10 rural areas of 
Pennsylvania and brief questionnaires 
answered by 1,417 sixth- to eighth-grade 
school children. The interviews yielded data 
on 57 housing items, broadly defined, and 
on the attitudes of informants toward their 
own housing conditions. The questionnaires 
provided supplementary material both on 
housing facilities and on attitudes toward 
housing. About equal thirds of the bulletin 
are devoted to analysis of: (1) housing con¬ 
ditions, including the development of var¬ 
ious measures of housing and the relation 
of these measures (particularly of a com¬ 
posite index based on all 57 housing items) 
to residential class, tenure status, occupa¬ 
tion, family type, and cultural background; 
(2) housing attitudes, including the devel¬ 
opment of various measures of attitude 
toward housing and the relation of these 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, William 
H. Metzler, Douglas Ensminger, Margaret 
J. Hagood, Edgar A. Schuler, Eleanor H. 
Bemert, and Olen E. Leonard. 


measures (particularly of interviewers' 
ratings of housing satisfaction revealed by 
infomiants) to residential class, tenure 
status, occupation, family type, and cul¬ 
tural background; and (3) the relationships 
between housing and housing attitude as 
measured in various ways. 

The extensive statistical procedures em¬ 
ployed are reported in detail but unfortu¬ 
nately some of the more elementary consid¬ 
erations have been slighted. For example 
the schedule and questionnaire used are not 
reproduced; the numbers of cases repre¬ 
sented by housing scores, attitude scores, 
and percentage distributions in some 90 text 
tables are not given; even so fundamental a 
breakdown as that into numbers of farm, 
open country nonfarm, and village cases is 
omitted; details on the methods by which 
the attitudinal data were secured are 
lacking. 

Since a knowledge of attitudes toward 
various types of housing improvement is 
likely to become quite important in the post¬ 
war period, and since the present study is 
one of the few ventures which have been 
made into this difficult territory, more ex¬ 
plicit information on the actual operations 
by which the subjective information was 
obtained is particularly needed. As it is, cer¬ 
tain questions of validity may arise. For 
instance, from the set of instructions re¬ 
produced in the methodological supplement 
it would seem that the procedure employed 
in handling the significant question on 
needed repairs, alterations, or improve¬ 
ments (regarding which the instructions 
say: "It may be necessary to urge the re¬ 
spondent to answer the question completely. 
After he has stated his desires ask if there 
are others. Aim to get as complete a list as 
possible.") would tend to bias the responses 
to the question which follows, namely, "If 
you found $100 or received it through a 
contest what would you spend it for?” To 
get at actual satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
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with existing housing facilities would seem 
to require more subtle techniques; otherwise 
the proportions reporting satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction may simply be reacting 
positively or negatively to enumerators' 
suggestions. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Farm Labor 

The first wage ceiling^ on farm labor 
operations was placed on cutting and box¬ 
ing asparagus in California on April 12, 
1943. Asparagus cutters had taken advan¬ 
tage of farm labor shortages to bid wage 
rates so high that growers were afraid 
they might not be able to harvest their 
crops. They appealed to the War Food Ad¬ 
ministration to act under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of October 2, 1942, and 
set ceiling rates for harvest operations in 
the 1943 crop. Ceiling rates were estab¬ 
lished that amounted to a roll-ba<dc of wages 
of approximately 10 per cent. The cutters, 
mostly Filipinos, struck on farm after farm 
until they came to realize that they were 
opposing a government order rather than a 
wage program of the growers. The dis¬ 
turbance gradually subsided and the harvest 
proceeded quietly. The labor supply, how¬ 
ever, was not sufficient to harvest the mar¬ 
ginal acreages. 

The problem of equalizing rates between 
farms of varying yields and cutting con¬ 
ditions was handled by county adjustment 
committees made up of selected growers, 
workers, and industry officials. This com¬ 
mittee permitted growers with poor yields 
or heavy soils to pay specified rates above 
the ceiling wage. Rumors that some growers 
were secretly paying more than ceiling 
rates in order to attract workers from their 
neighbors were numerous. Those that were 
investigated, however, proved to be un¬ 
founded. 

'William H. Metder, Analysts of the 
operation of the wage ceiUng in the as¬ 
paragus industry, SacramentoSan Joaquin 
Delta, 1943. 56 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., IJ. S. 
Dept. Agr. Berkley, Calif., Oct. 1943. 


Mexican Nationals aided materially in 
harvesting the crop but had not yet gained 
the proficiency that has given Filipinos an 
almost virtual monopoly on handling as¬ 
paragus operations. 

Community Organization 

Membership relations in cooperative or¬ 
ganizations^ is a summary of three previous 
unpublished Doctor's theses made in Cor¬ 
nell's Department of Rural Sociology to 
determine the membership relations of co¬ 
operative organizations which have been 
active in New York State since 1935. Pre¬ 
vious studies in the field of cooperatives 
seemed to emphasize economic gains as the 
sole determinant in the conduct and success 
of cooperatives. These three recent studies 
show that the maintenance of satisfactory 
relationships between the members and the 
patrons of the organization and the organi¬ 
zation itsdf have equally important bear¬ 
ing on the development of successful co¬ 
operatives. The authors made use of the 
data collected from three different organi¬ 
zations—^two from the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, and one from the 
Grange-League-Federation—^and indicated 
that the determining factor of membership 
involved participation of the members in 
the organizations; knowledge of the mem¬ 
bers about their cooperatives; opinions and 
attitudes of the participants with regard to 
their cooperatives. These three aspects of 
membership rdations did not constitute 
themselves as separate entities; they were, 
rather, aspects of the whole and were in 
reality “so intertwined that opinions in¬ 
fluence participation while knowledge in¬ 
fluences both. In fact they are all so inter¬ 
related in the behavior of the farmer that 
he does not separate them." One significant 
inference derived from this study is that the 
real strength of any organization is not 
measured in terms of “dollars and cents” 
which members receive from joining the 
organization, but rather in terms of loyalty 

* W. A. Anderson and Dwight Sanderson, 
Membership relations in cooperative organi¬ 
zations. Cornell Univ. Agr. E3q»t. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 9, 32 pp. Ithaca, 1943. 
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which the participants attach to their or¬ 
ganizations. Loyalty is developed through 
the practice of democratic control when 
individuals or local units of cooperators 
maintain contacts with the management so 
dose that there is a belief that as members 
they are playing an important role in mak¬ 
ing their organization an economic asset 
as well as in building a firm foundation for 
the lasting success of their cooperatives. 

County and community standards and 
planning^ supplements and brings up to 
date Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletins 291 and 335, **County con¬ 
ditions and trends of social significance** 
(1933) and **Virginia*8 margined popula¬ 
tion—A study in rural poverty* (1941). 
These bulletins are designed to supply 
factual data on local conditions to interested 
laymen as well as local leaders in Virginia. 
The areas covered indude: “Population 
conditions and trends; economic factors— 
income, property ownership, etc.; standards 
of living; educational conditions; organiza¬ 
tions and institutions; government cost and 
taxation; and local area units.*’ The core of 
the report consists of a tabular presenta¬ 
tion of 70 items, largely statistical, pertain¬ 
ing to counties, or to local area units 
(magisterial districts and high school 
patronage areas), or to both. The new data 
are based on a variety of sources, induding 
1940 Census materials, Extension Service 
reports, questionnaires, field schedules, and 
organization reports. 

Population 

A graphic presentation of vital indexes^ 
based on 1940 Census data and Vital Sta¬ 
tistics reports has been prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau. It indudes 34 tables 
with accompanying maps and charts. Data 
on live bi3rths, attendant at birth, infant 


*W. E. Garnett, County and community 
standards and planning, Va. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Rur. Socio. Rpt. 26, 28 pp. In coopera¬ 
tion with Population Study Div., Va. State 
Planning Board, Blacksburg, Aug. 1943. 

*XJ. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Births, infant mortality, maternal mortal¬ 
ity, Graphic Presentation, 68 pp. Children’s 
Bur. Pub. 288, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


and maternal mortality rates are given for 
rural areas. 

Attitudes toward rural migration and 
family life^ differ considerably in Robert¬ 
son and Johnson counties, Kentucky. In¬ 
ducements to migration in Robertson 
County were low economic return on farms, 
dislike of youth for farm work, and gov¬ 
ernment crop production restrictions. In 
Johnson County, small farms and poor land 
were considered the most important reasons 
for migration. Fewer farmers in Robertson 
County than in Johnson County were will¬ 
ing to let their children move to town, more 
thought that youth migration caused a 
scardty of farm labor, a greater propor¬ 
tion reported decrease in family size with 
higher costs and standards responsible for 
this trend, and fewer valued high school 
training as an asset to farm youth. 

Although these counties were selected to 
represent different types of agriculture and 
rural life, many similarities in opinions 
were found. The majority in each county 
thought that: (1) Rural-urban migration 
is not selective and is without local in¬ 
fluence; (2) migrants like life in the city; 
(3) the character of the people affects the 
excdlence of the community; (4) the most 
desirable characteristics of immigrant fam¬ 
ilies are character, honesty, and friend¬ 
liness; and (5) the moves made had been 
satisfactory. In both counties about half of 
those interviewed thought that rural people 
were better off materially but were less 
satisfied than a generation ago. 

Volume and composition of net migration 
from the rural-farm population^ 19S0-i0, 
for the United States, major geographic 
divisions and States,^ reports that the rural- 


‘ Robin M. Williams and Howard W. 
Beers, Attitudes toward rural migration 
and family life in Johnson and Robertson 
Counties, Kentucky, 1941. Ky. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 452, 40 pp. Lexington, June, 1943. 

* Eleanor H. Bernert, Volume and compo¬ 
sition of net migration from the rural-farm 
population, 19$0-10, for the United States, 
major geographic divisions and States. 37 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Jan., 1944. 
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farm poptilation of the United States ex¬ 
perienced a net loss of 3.5 million persons 
through migration during the 1930's. Three 
geographic divisions in the South—the West 
South Central, South Atlantic and East 
South Central—and one in the North— W est 
North Central—contributed the greatest 
amount to the total volume of net losses. A 
State map shows the heaviest concentration 
of net losses to be in North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. The rural-farm pop¬ 
ulation in the States of the Pacific and New 
England divisions shows net gains through 
the balance of in- and outmigration. Non¬ 
white residents lost more heavily than did 
white; females more than males. Net migra¬ 
tion from the rural-farm population was 
generally greatest among those aged 15-19 
in 1930, ranging from 35-43 per 100 sur¬ 
vivors to 1940. The estimates were based 
on the Census enumerations of 1930 and 
1940, and on survival rates derived from 
life tables. 

Levels of Living 

Rural level of living indexes for counties 
of the United States, presents values 

of three rural indexes for each county of 
the United States. A brief text accompany¬ 
ing the table of county index values de¬ 
scribes the method of constructing the 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and composite 
rural index from data available from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Housing and 
Agriculture. The rural-farm and rural- 
nonfarm indexes are scaled so that the mean 
value for all counties of the United States 
i^ 100 and the standard deviation is 24 
scale points. The composite rural index for 
each county is an average of the rural- 
farm and rural-nonfarm indexes weighted 
in proportion to the composition of the rural 
population of the county. For each of the 
indexes a map of the United States shows 
the geographic variation in rural level of 
living by counties, while a chart indicates 


Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural level 
of living indexes for counties of the United 
States, 1940. 43 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
DepL Agr. Wa^ngton, D. C., Oct., 1943. 


the frequency distribution of counties by 
class intervals of each of the Indexes. 

The study, Farm and family incomes and 
expenses of low-income farm families in 
Jndiana,® was intended to compare the 
farm organization, farm incomes and ex¬ 
penses, and the efficiency in production of 
low-income “FSA farms” with similar data 
for farms operated by farmers who co¬ 
operated with Purdue University in farm 
account projects during 1939; determine 
the more important factors affecting farm 
earnings on low-income farms; ascertain 
the value of the family living obtained from 
low-income farms; and determine the 
amount spent for family living by low- 
income farm families. Low-income farms 
are relatively small and have soils of rel¬ 
atively low productivity. The most im¬ 
portant factor responsible for variation in 
farm incomes was the volume of farm busi¬ 
ness. The low-income farms were approxi¬ 
mately half as large as the others. Crops, 
livestock, and livestock products were pro¬ 
duced more efficiently on the farm account 
farms, while the low-income farms were 
operated more intensively and nearer to 
capacity for the crops produced than the 
farm account farms. The average value of 
crops produced per tillable acre was ap¬ 
proximately 25 per cent lower on the low- 
income farms. Farmers on the low-income 
farms had less than full-time employment 
on the home farm. 

Social Psychology 

Satisfactions in living:^ Sixty farm and 
52 village families in a Minnesota County 
were interviewed to determine the degree 
of satisfaction with a variety of facilities 
and circumstances of their way of living. 
In general, farm women reported fewer 
household facilities and more dissatisfaction 


*P. V. Smith, Farm and family incomes 
and expenses of low-income farm families 
in Indiana. Ind. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 485, 
38 pp. Lafayette, 1943. 

•Edgar C. McVoy and Lowry Nelson, 
Satisfactions in living—farm versus village. 
Minn. Agr. Expt Sta. Bui. 370, 16 pp. St. 
Paul, June, 1943. 
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than village women. The differences be¬ 
tween farm and village women persisted 
even when women had been matched for 
age, education, socio-economic status, and 
general adjustment scores. The degree of 
satisfaction tended to increase with income 
and socio-economic status. It increased 
slightly with the amount of education for 
village women but not appreciably for farm 
women. There was no relationship between 
degree of satisfaction and age. Sixty per 
cent of the farm women preferred the farm 
as a place of residence, whereas 88 per cent 
of the village women preferred the village. 

A survey of radio listeners in Louisiana^^ 
was made to assist those interested in plan¬ 
ning educational radio programs. Nine hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one interviews, distributed 
proportionately in 55 parishes, furnished 
the data for the study. A representative 
sample was obtained by ascertaining the 
number of schedules to be secured in each 
parish by tenure (owners and tenants), by 
race (whites and Negroes), and by size of 
community (farm, nonfarm, cities under 
10,000, and cities 10,000 and over). Maps, 
charts, and tables are used in presenting 
data on the listening patterns of families; 
program and station preferences; varia¬ 
tions in preference by race, sex, age level, 
and place of residence; responses to radio 
programs; and means of learning new radio 
programs. 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural production in the four areas 
in South Carolina! 1 increased between 1942 
and 1943 despite rather widely advertised 
shortages of machinery, farm labor, etc. 
Increases in livestock were somewhat 
greater than were increases in field crops. 
Cotton acreage decreased, but only slightly. 


“Ed^ar A. Schuler, Survey of radio lis¬ 
teners in Louisiana, 77 pp. General Exten¬ 
sion Div., La. State Univ., Baton Rouge, 
1943. 

“ Allen D. Edwards and J. H. Stevenson, 
Farmers* response to production goals in 
four selected areas of South Carolina. 
S. Car. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 347, 22 pp. 
Clemson, Oct, 1943. 


The largest farms (100 or more acres of 
cropland) sustained the heaviest losses of 
farm labor, yet were responsible for most 
of the increases shown in livestock and 
peanut production. The findings of this 
study of farmer response to war produc¬ 
tion goals are based on comparable data 
secured in 1942 and in a pre-war year from 
farm management records (pre-war) and 
AAA farm plan work sheets (1943). 

Several observations are noted in recent 
shifts in the rural farm population but no 
attempt is made to measure them. Selec¬ 
tive Service’s liberal policy toward agri¬ 
cultural deferments is credited with arrest¬ 
ing the farm labor shortage. Workers were 
observed to be returning, in small numbers, 
to the farms from other occupations. 

Reasons Why farmers move or change 
tenure status^^ were investigated in three 
Tennessee counties (Madison, Montgomery 
and Williamson) for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding some aids in interpreting present 
day moves on the basis of the moves of the 
past. The study covers a random sample of 
448 farmers who were farming in 1920. 
It presents the reasons given by farmers 
for all farm and/or tenure changes from 
the time the operator left his parental home 
up to the time of the interview. Voluntary 
tenure moves accounted for 70.4 per cent of 
the total changes and over three-fourths of 
these were attributed to a desire for im¬ 
provement of economic status. Changes in 
land ownership accounted for many of the 
involuntary moves which made up less than 
30 per cent of the total. Over 5 per cent of 
the farm operators tried nonagricultural 
work at some time during the period, pri¬ 
marily to enhance their incomes. Many of 
these returned to the farm dissatisfied with 
the real value of town wages and the un¬ 
friendliness of urban people. Less than 3 
per cent of the reported reasons for change 
were to obtain better homes, schools, roads, 
etc. Though the classification of results into 


“C. E. Allred and others. Why farmers 
move or change tenure status. Tenn. Univ. 
Rur. Res. Ser. Mono. 159, 38 pp. Knoxville, 
1943. 
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voluntary and involuntary changes in ten¬ 
ure status appears somewhat artificial^ it 
seems to have facilitated analysis and 
presentation. 

A study of the nutrition of three groups 
of Spanish-Americans^® in Northern Col¬ 
orado shows the influence of culture and 
environment on food habits. Malnutrition 
and nutritional deficiencies, prevalent in 
eadi group, are due largely to a continued 
shortage of protein of high biologic value 
and of vitamins. Because foods containing 
these elements are harder to get and more 
es^ensive than foods high in carbohydrates, 
they are not consumed in adequate amounts. 
The low economic status of the people, the 
poor housing conditions, and the high birth 
rate accentuate the nutritional problems. 
Local consumption of available foods high 
in vitamins and proteins of high biologic 
value could be encouraged through the 
schools and other educational agencies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Planning for the South. By John V. Van- 
Sickle. Nashville, Tennessee: Vander¬ 
bilt University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 
255. $2.75. 

Planning for the South has been written 
by an author who states he is a man with¬ 
out a region and that whatever regionalism 
he possesses is intellectual rather than emo¬ 
tional. Whether or not this introductory 
confession was intended to provide the 
reader with an appreciation of the writer’s 
objectivity is unknown, but careful reading 
of the volume cannot fail to convey the im¬ 
pression that here is a writer with an 
abundance of economic theory even though 
he is a man without a region, and that, 
although his regionalism may be intellectual, 
his economic theory appears to have its 
roots in certain biases that may be not 
entirely free of emotion. 

There is no effort made to cover every 
phase of planning. The first part of the 
book presents in four chapters the basic 
assumptions which should underlie planning 
in the South, the problems and opportuni¬ 
ties which the region’s human and natural 
resources present, and proposed goals for 
the region. In six chapters the second part 
of the book examines “critically some of 
the more important governmental inter¬ 
ventions with a view to determining whether 


they promote or obstruct the realization of 
the goal which we (the author) have 
ventured to recommend for the Southern 
Region.” 

Liberal planning is the brand which is 
considered desirable. After briefly review¬ 
ing mercantilism, the laissez-faire reac¬ 
tion to this nationalistic planning, and the 
development of Marxianism as an out¬ 
growth of the extremes of laissez-faire, the 
author wrestles for a short space with total 
planning which is considered antithetical to 
free enterprise because it destroys freedom 
of consumer and occupational choice. Of 
course, up to the present under private 
enterprise these freedoms have existed only 
partially and at times have been distress¬ 
ingly absent. Perhaps, the author’s most 
effective argument against total planning is 
to show how in recent years it has chan¬ 
neled itself into nationalism and ulti¬ 
mately international chaos and war. Free 
enterprise, too, has had its imperalistie 
tendencies and resulting wars. 

According to this book, liberal planning 
“provides a middle way capable of reconcil¬ 
ing the often conflicting interests of the 
individual and the group. . . . Liberalism is 
also capable of reconciling the legitimate 
interests of the nation and the South. . . . 
(It) accepts the laissez-faire thesis that 
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only free men, free as producers, as con¬ 
sumers and as citizens can use the demo¬ 
cratic process to determine what they want. 
It recognizes the market and the price sys¬ 
tem as indispensable methods of inducing 
men as producers to make things which men 
want as consumers.” It is not laissez-faire, 
says the author, but he immediately pro¬ 
ceeds to have it adopt as its basic prin¬ 
ciples the laissez-faire assumptions: (1) 
reasonable knowledge on the part of pro¬ 
ducers and consumers; (2) reasonable mo¬ 
bility of labor, capital, and enterprisers; 
(3) responsibility; and, (4) private prop¬ 
erty. This attempt to unite liberalism and 
laissez-faire by having liberalism adopt the 
outcast intellectual offspring of laissez-faire 
only creates intellectual confusion. If liber¬ 
alism is to have guiding assumptions, let 
them be her ovrn offspring. 

Indeed, liberalism is frequently used as a 
“glittering generality” to invoke a favor¬ 
able attitude toward an entire system of 
thought. It would be interesting to know the 
reactions of a randomly selected group of 
so-called liberals to a number of the points- 
of-view advocated in this volume: i.e.. oppo¬ 
sition to the closed shop, the view that “The 
Wealth of Nations” appeals to the rational 
man while “Das Kapital” appeals to senti¬ 
ment or at least something below the 
rational level, the suggestion of the time¬ 
liness of company unions, doubt as to the 
economic wisdom of unemployment insur¬ 
ance and minimum wage regulations for the 
South, the proposal to extend income tax to 
lower income groups accompanied by relaxa¬ 
tion at the top, and equitable segregation 
of whites and Negroes in the South. 

The thinking which produced this volume 
was guided fundamentally by principles of 
classical economics. These principles are 
accepted as natural laws describing phe¬ 
nomena that might be said to belong to the 
very nature of the universe. For example, 
reference is made to “man-made rigidities 
in the economic system,” conveying the im¬ 
pression that the system, presumably the 
classical, is, shall it be said, God ordained. 
There is no recogniHon in the application 
of economic principles that these principles 


describe a particular system and that they 
might not apply under a different system 
which man appears to be thoroughly cap¬ 
able of creating. 

The book contains many concrete sugges¬ 
tions for planning in the South. The neces¬ 
sity for public policy encouraging farm to 
city movement as well as emigration from 
the region so long as the natural rate of 
population growth continues to exceed that 
in other regions is recognized as sound, 
though the desirability of capital mobility 
rather than labor mobility is emphatically 
advocated. While it may be highly practical 
to deal with the racial situation in the 
Region on the author’s proposed basis of 
“equitable segregation,” it would be a mis¬ 
take to attempt to encourage widespread 
acceptance of this proposition and thus 
ciyrstallize a situation that might later 
prove a serious obstacle to the attainment 
of a real democratic society. 

Land classification and zoning are advo¬ 
cated as first steps in planning the South’s 
future. The continental cadastral system of 
taxing land is proposed. Social security pro¬ 
grams which meet the author’s economic 
criteria for the Region are old age pensions, 
aid to dependent children and to the blind, 
and health and accident insurance. Public 
works programs utilized for adjustment 
purposes rather than as mere measures for 
meeting unemployment are considered de¬ 
sirable. The economic wisdom of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance is questioned. Differential 
freight rates, the present uniform appli¬ 
cation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
collective bargaining on a national scale, 
and Federal subsidization of public housing, 
when tested by economic criteria, are found 
to have obstructed the transfer of produc¬ 
tive factors to the South. The work contains 
a much needed and excellent discussion of a 
formula based on need and ability and re¬ 
lated to employment stabilization whereby 
Federal funds may be equitably distributed 
among the states. 

The study serves a useful purpose in sug¬ 
gesting and evaluating possible attacks on 
a number of fundamental problems which 
confront the South as it plans its future. 
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However, one problem is ignored which in 
a work that defends free enterprise so 
consistently should have been noted, namely, 
planning the industrial development of the 
region. Those associated with governmental 
planning agencies know that little has been 
done toward the instrumentation of plan¬ 
ning for the orderly development of private 
industry. A chapter on this topic in a book 
which so enthusiastically asserts that pri¬ 
vate enterprise is essential to a democratic 
society would have been welcomed. 

Frank D. Alexander. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


Race and Rumors of Race. By Howard W. 
Odum. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. Pp. x + 245. $2.00. 

Race Riot. By Alfred McClung Lee and 
Norman D. Humphrey. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 143. 
$1.50. 

Some 2,000 rumors constitute the basis 
upon which Dr. Odum’s inquiry into the 
nature of the biracial crisis of our day was 
made. Seven members of the University of 
North Carolina served as a Committee on 
the Study of Rumors. Members of the staff 
of many institutions of higher learning in 
the South cooperated with this Committee 
in collecting rumors. These persons were 
assisted by their classroom and extension 
students. More than two pages of this book 
were used to record the names of the help¬ 
ers and the colleges and universities which 
they served. 

This story of racial tension covers the 
period from July, 1942, to July, 1943. The 
author, therefore, records contemporary his¬ 
tory. He records it with the understanding 
that it has a complex background, and with 
the sobering judgment that its study was 
necessary to find a solution for the problems 
of biracial culture. The present crisis 
brought about by racial tension is told in 
about 50 pages; the rumors are recorded in 
150 pages; the way out of the crisis is dis¬ 
cussed in the rest of the book. 

The South was proud of its record in the 
promotion of better racial understanding— 


fewer lynchings, a growing cooperation be¬ 
tween the leaders of the two races, and 
increased opportunity for the Negroes. “We 
can solve our own problems if you let us 
alone.” But the war brought unfamiliar 
folkways to the South—^thousands of Negro 
troops stationed in Southern camps; thou¬ 
sands of northern troops, white and Negro, 
in southern quarters; disappearance of 
domestic helpers to war jobs; difficulties in 
enforcing Jim Crow laws; criticism from 
the northern press and from Negro leaders. 
Not only was segregation challenged but a 
demand from Negro youth to have a larger 
share in democracy was made. Moreover 
rumor told of sex assaults, ice-pick wars, 
meat-axe slayings, blackout massacres, and 
the formation of Eleanor clubs. 

Who was to blame? Three groups: the 
new Negro, northern agitators, and the old 
white South determined to keep the Negro 
in his place. 

What is the solution? To help find it this 
book is “literally an affectionate appeal to 
all the people of the nation and a challenge 
to its leadership ... in facing truth wher¬ 
ever found; in the asking of essential ques¬ 
tions; in the search for correct answers. 
The eager quest for a new covenant through 
scientific and cooperative endeavor . . . 
leaves no place for bitterness and hate, for 
flight from that reality which is America’s 
heritage and opportunity.” 

The author is Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of North Carolina. This ad¬ 
ministrator and author has made a thor¬ 
ough and scholarly report on a question of 
deep concern to a people consecrated to the 
American way of life. The study is so well 
done that our citizens may use it to guide 
their thinking as they shape their views on 
a question that must be solved with that 
wisdom which brings about orderly change 
in society. 

Two sociologists, members of the faculty 
of Wayne University, witnessed the Detroit 
race riots last June. Assisted by national 
leaders in race rdations and experts on con¬ 
ditions where recent race tensions have pre- 
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sented serious problems in our republic, 
these professors have given us first-hand 
observations of an attack on democracy in 
which more than 1,000 Americans were 
wounded and 34 killed. The authors, more¬ 
over, explain the cause of race riots and 
give a program for their prevention. In 
addition, in this short book they have listed 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books for fur¬ 
ther reading on this subject which 
challenges the builders of democratic 
civilization. 

The authors have done a good piece of 
writing: They have reported a biradal 
fight objectively; they have made recom¬ 
mendations on a controversial topic in terms 
of scholarship; they have explained the 
technical terms used in telling the story 
which are peculiar to their special fidd of 
study. Students of race relations may read 
this book with profit. 

The practicable suggestion made to pre¬ 
vent race riots in our cities indudes the 
establishment of two biradal commissions: 
One, appointed by the governor or mayor 
with sufSdent power and budget, gets facts, 
analyzes them, and makes recommenda¬ 
tions; the other sponsored by leading dvic, 
labor, religious, business and educational 
bodies, and cooperating with the govern¬ 
mental commission, organizes educational 
and pressure activities needed in a race-riot 
prevention program. 

While the remedial measures relate to 
emergency tactics, broader program per¬ 
spectives are mentioned. These, laid out 
two thousand years ago by Jesus in the 
Golden Rule, may be implemented through 
experiences in neighborliness, in classroom 
and play ground associations, and in shop 
work and union activity. "These expe¬ 
riences,” the authors believe, "offer hope of 
long-term Negro-white adjustments even 
though the faith of many in inter-racial 
peace is at a low ebb.” 

Henry Noble Sherwood. 
University of Kentucky. 


Overcoming Anti-Semitism, By Solomon 
Andhil Fineberg. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. ix + 225. $2.00. 

The Jews are recognizable as a distinct 
group in the population. As such they may 
be made the object of affectionate regard or 
become the object of fear and hatred. But 
so long as they remain a group apart, so 
long as they maintain a separate way of 
life, the elimination of feeling is an im¬ 
possibility and differential treatment is the 
normal expectation. The group that elects 
to remain apart in order to preserve its 
physical identity or to perpetuate its sacred 
culture and way of life automatically be¬ 
comes an object of envy, contempt, ri^cule 
suspicion, or hatred according to the values 
it deifies and in the degree that its behavior 
deviates from the existing culture norms. 
The Jews invite prejudice and avoidance 
by their adherence to a divergent way of 
life; unpopularity, with its manifold conse¬ 
quences in culture and personality, is the 
price they pay to preserve and perpetuate 
their traditional beliefs and values. 

A latent antagonism against the Jews is 
a condition of long standing if, indeed, it 
does not characterize the entire history of 
the group. In consequence anIi-Semitism— 
hatred of and agitation against Jews—is 
easily aroused and easily manipulated. 
Periodically, at the instigation of sinister 
political forces or as the result of accumu¬ 
lated irritations from contact with Jewish 
traits or behavior, the unfriendly attitude 
develops into virulent hatred marked by 
violence and persecution. It is with this 
aspect of Jewish experience that Mr. Fine¬ 
berg deals. He is concerned to find concrete 
and practical means for increasing friendly 
attitudes toward Jews and of decreasing 
the points of friction between them and 
their fdlow Americans. 

One may agree with little reservation 
with most of the concrete proposals: friend¬ 
ships should be formed between Jews and 
non-Jews, Jews should participate in com¬ 
munity activities, anti-Jewish propaganda 
should be discredited, objectionable types 
of Jewish behavior should be decreased, the 
good deeds of Jewish individuals should be 
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publicised, and many other items of com¬ 
mon sense and decent human behavior are 
presented anecdotally or recommended di¬ 
rectly. But in most respects the book is not 
an impressive performance. Crucial points 
are loosely stated and so completely unde¬ 
veloped that the meaning is frequently un¬ 
clear. There is little coherent analysis and 
at least a modicum of internal contradic¬ 
tion. But the book should not be judged on 
such grounds. It is of little or no value to 
the student, but it was not intended for the 
student. 

E. B. Reuter. 

University of Iowa. 


Gimm and Its People. By Laura Thompson. 
New York: American Council, Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations. Studies of 
the Pacific, No. 8, 1942. Pp. 308. $2.50. 

In recent years anthropology has been 
emerging from the mists of obscurity into 
the harsh light of the work-a-day world. It 
may be that anthropology was unprepared 
for such a drastic move, but certainly the 
process has been attended by both gratify¬ 
ing insight and courageous recklessness; 
and any serious appraisal must reckon with 
both of these factors. The potential contri¬ 
bution of anthropology—conceived as both a 
method of social analysis and a conceptual 
framework—^to the unravelling of tangled 
modem issues cannot be underestimated. 
Indeed its possibilities have not been 
actualized nor even fully surveyed. But 
neither can we overlook the tendency toward 
hasty generalization and insight unsup¬ 
ported by the sort of painstaking and met¬ 
iculous search for evidence that is the hall¬ 
mark of the “non-practical” scientist. 

The volume under review represents a 
good case of this dualism in modern applied 
anthropology. For Americans, the problem 
of Guam, an island outpost of 23,000 per¬ 
sons in the Marianas Islands group which 
has been captured by ?apan, holds singular 
interest. We have tong been familiar with 
its name in the currency of naval strategy 
and war headlines, and we come to realize 
only with some effort that there are human 
beings there as well as naval installations. 


Dr. Thompson has given us an invaluable 
picture of the lifeways and problems of our 
Chamorro colonials under naval rule. Those 
so minded may find it profitable to speculate 
on the probable reaction to the latest chap¬ 
ter in Guam’s varied history: the Japanese 
occupation. 

With the ponderous passage of time, an 
underlying Polynesian-type culture has been 
successivdy reacted upon by Oriental, 
Spanish, and North American influences. 
By the time of the imposition of American 
naval administration following the Spanish- 
American War, Guam had achieved a fairly 
substantial integration. A new physical 
type, the Chamorros, blended of native, 
Japanese, Micronesian, Spanish, and Fili¬ 
pino elements, had come into being. The 
Chamorro language even today represents a 
profound assimilation of aboriginal and 
Spanish elements. And the extant cultural 
integration was a type of Catholic culture 
—a fusion of aboriginal and Spanish— 
which will not appear unfamiliar to stu¬ 
dents of Spanish colonization. It is note¬ 
worthy in this connection to observe the 
deep influence of the Mexican sub-sector of 
the larger Spanish culture brought to the 
islands. Many items are drawn from the 
familiar stock-in-trade of Mexican anthro¬ 
pology: the Virgen de Guadalupe, the use 
of tortillas, the harrio organization, the 
metafe and mano, and the contemporary 
preference for Mexican foods. 

The Guamese were not, however, to be 
left to work out their new destiny. The 
climactic cultural shock of the naval occu¬ 
pation followed closely upon the termina¬ 
tion of the Spanish-American War. And the 
exigencies of naval politics and strategy 
have since conspired to constrain Guam’s 
development to its own peculiar needs. 

The old Spanish culture imposed a firm, 
authoritarian tradition upon the island. 
The American occupation resulted in ser¬ 
ious conflict between authoritarianism and 
the newer democratic ideas. Subsequently, 
however—a tale that is unfortunatdy not 
new in the annals of colonial history—the 
newly-aroused democratic aspirations of the 
islanders collided with an authoritarian 
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military administration. This conflict, plus 
the breakdown of the traditional economy 
before the impact of a dynamic money 
economy, sets the stage for the problems 
that Dr. Thompson has studied. 

It would strain the limits of this review 
to summarize the many findings and con¬ 
clusions at length. In sum, they suggest 
many well-attested methods of achieving 
closer integration between island realities 
and education: an education pointed at the 
solution of the problem of old vs. new, of 
restricted economic opportunity, of economic 
dependence, of the “second-class citizen” 
status of the Chamorros. This reviewer can 
only express his regret that the Japanese 
occupation has put these proposals off to 
the uncertain future. 

But while one is impressed by the au¬ 
thor’s insight—attention is invited particu¬ 
larly to the excellent sections on land tenure 
and rural economy (Ch. VII and X) and the 
summative chapter (XX)—some critical ob¬ 
servations must in all candor be entered. 
The book gives evidence of having been 
written in haste. There are occasional un¬ 
necessary contradictions in both factual and 
interpretative materials (see pp. 71 and 72, 
and 114 and 248 for example). More im¬ 
portant than occasional carelessness, how¬ 
ever, is the tendency towards loose generali¬ 
zation. Many tenuous hypotheses are 
treated as unchallengeable assumptions, and 
the analysis is made in accordance with 
them. Often with little or no preparation, a 
section is summarized by a peculiar theoret¬ 
ical twist which seems to find little support 
in textual evidence. To cite one of many 
examples, we are informed that ". . . . the 
complicated and colorful Catholic ritual 
with pageantry, music, incense and images 
offers a socially approved escape world of 
excitement and interest in contrast to 
simple everyday existence with its repres¬ 
sions and tabus. It gives an immense out¬ 
let to emotions rigidly channelized in daily 
life.” (p. 158). One who is not an Oceanic 
specialist cannot lightly challenge the truth 
of the interpretation. But there is certainly 
no evidence one way or the other bearing on 
the applicability to Guam of this concept of 


“institutionalized release” which has been 
developed by the Beagleholes, Belo, Mead, 
Benedict and others. Dr. Thompson seems to 
be committing the logical fallacy of the 
undistributed major premise. In effect she 
says: “In some cases Catholic ritual pro¬ 
vides a socially approved escape world. 
Guam is a case of Catholic ritual.” 

Therefore, Guam Catholic ritual provides 
an escape world. The fallacy is clear. The 
evidence fails precisely because we do not 
know whether Guam is an instance of that 
type of Catholic ritual which provides an 
escape world or of some other type whose 
existence is implied by the particular 
“some” of the syllogism. Many other ex¬ 
amples of asumption of a universal when 
only a particular is warranted may be 
found on pp. 8, 69, 140, 158, 172, 189, 191, 
202, 203, 208, and 226. 

The thinness of factual documentation— 
which is often reduced to such statements 
as “It is said that they do so-and-so” may 
be attributed to the fact that only six 
months were spent in the field. But the in¬ 
adequate support of the interpretations 
seems to represent a hasty attempt to get 
quick results by means of insight. It may be 
that these insights are sound, but the pres¬ 
ent reviewer would prefer—^for the good of 
applied anthropology itself—^to see less im¬ 
pressionism and more evidence. 

Herbert Passin. 
War Relocation Authority. 


The Farm Bloc, By Wesley McCune. Gar¬ 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. VI -f- 
278. $2.00. 

This book, written by a specialist in the 
reporting of agricultural news on the staff 
of Newsweek, purports to answer such ques¬ 
tions as the following: What is the farm 
bloc? Who are its leaders? Does it really 
represent the farmers? Why does it seek 
higher prices during the war? In the opin¬ 
ion of this reviewer the first two questions 
are answered adequately. Answers to the 
last two are not so evident, although a 
considerable amount of material points 
either directly or indirectly to them. 
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According to this volume the idea that 
the farm bloc is a group of willful Western 
and Southern Congressmen is a fallacy. 
These may be involved, to be sure, but also 
there are Congressmen from Eastern and 
Northern States having rural constituents 
who may be concerned. In addition, there 
are lobbyists representing farm organiza¬ 
tions and the interests of farmers produc¬ 
ing certain kinds of farm products, such as 
wool, cotton, milk and beef. The experience 
and outstanding personality characteristics 
of most of these leaders, both in and out of 
Congress, are sketched and the organiza¬ 
tions they represent are described. Thus 
answers to questions one and two are 
provided. 

The book goes a step further. Not only 
does it describe these leaders and the legis¬ 
lation they favored but there are frequent 
descriptions of how‘they accomplished their 
appointed tasks. From these descriptions 
the reader may gain hope for democracy, 
or he may despair of its future. There is 
hope in the fact that those interested in 
legislation pertaining to agriculture may 
organize to express their demands. Dis¬ 
couragement arises from the fact that this 
bloc seemingly did not more often show 
greater concern for the ultimate effect of 
its favored legislation on general social 
welfare. 

Legislation is passed in response to po¬ 
litical pressures. Farmers want a protected 
market and prices high enough to enable 
them to produce without financial loss, it is 
argued. On the other hand, it is not always 
clear that some means to attain these ends 
which are fostered by political pressure are 
beneiicial to the public or even to the farm¬ 
ers themselves. A gain for farmers may 
mean added burdens to the consumer. It is 
difficult to find a formula to balance these 
interests. Parity prices for farm crops do 
not appear to be the final answer. The prob¬ 
lem will probably continue to be a major 
one in political affairs for a long time. 

It is fortunate to have a volume on the 
farm bloc appear at this time. It brings 


together much information which will be 
useful to rural sociologists and the public. 

C. R. Hoffer. 

Michigan State College. 


The British Traveller in Amenca, 1836‘ 
1860. By Max Berger. New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
239. $3.00. 

The research upon which this book was 
based was concerned with the reports of the 
230 or so British travellers who published 
accounts of their travels in the United 
States during the quarter century covered 
by the study. A few of the 230 are well 
known authors, among whom are Harriet 
Martineau, Charles Dickens, J. S. Bucking¬ 
ham, George Combe, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Capt. Frederick Marryat, and Alexander 
Mackay. In the interest of completeness, 
however, the impressions of the less well 
known are not neglected by the author. 
What one gets from the book is a convinc¬ 
ing picture of the more important aspects 
of American life as it was actually lived in 
the period immediately preceding the Civil 
War. Extreme views are carefully inter¬ 
preted in terms of the writers' special in¬ 
terests, thus tend to nullify one another; 
and America itself holds the center of at¬ 
tention rather than the idiosyncracies of 
narrowly biased observers. 

The author is a historian rather than a 
sociologist. His interest is more largely in 
what may be observed, in “The Face of 
America," vrhich is the heading of one of 
the chapters, than in the development of a 
consistent, theoretical interpretation of the 
American way of life. To the sociologist, at 
least to this one, the chief significance of the 
study lies in the oneness of American life 
that is revealed. The various elements of the 
life of the period under consideration can 
be understood only when they are seen in 
their essential relationships with one an¬ 
other. And the period as a whole may like¬ 
wise be understood best when it is seen in 
its relationships with both what went be¬ 
fore and that which has come after. 

The American way of life, or culture, is 
one of extreme individualism. The mores of 
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this culture drive individual Americans to 
strive for their own material advancement, 
with little regard for the general welfare, 
even at the deliberate expense of fellow 
Americans. Many British travellers noted 
that Americans admired sharp business 
practices, considering it “slick” for one to 
outdo his neighbors. Many also commented 
on American lawlessness, one of them re¬ 
marking that “the very first object of 
Americans after a law has been passed is 
to find a way of evading it.” The indiffer¬ 
ence to human life, so apparent at the pres¬ 
ent time in our automobile fatalities, was 
apparent to British travellers of the early 
da3rs in the sacrifice of safety to speed as 
regards the trains and boats of the time. 
The random spitting of tobacco juice, which 
so revolted the traveller, fits nicely into the 
pattern of relative disregard for the com¬ 
fort and well-being of other persons. 

There are interesting chapters on cus¬ 
toms and character, democratic government, 
slavery, religion, education, and immigra¬ 
tion. The book is more readable than are 
many of a similar nature. There is also an 
excellent critical bibliography, the first to 
be compiled in this field. 

Roy H. Holmes. 

University of Michigan. 


Farmers* and Rural Organizations. By 
David Edgar Lindstrom. Urbana, Illi¬ 
nois: University of Illinois, 1943. Pp. 
ii -h 428. Mimeographed. 

This book should probably be entitled, 
“Explorations in the Field of Rural Or¬ 
ganizations,” because it has explored all 
types of organizations in which farmers 
participate rather than presenting a de¬ 
finitive treatment of any of these types of 
organizations. Although it cites and makes 
elaborate use of well-known documents 
which contribute to an understanding of 
different phases of organization it is not 
exhaustive in its citations at any point. 
Pew, if any, of the 23 chapters are written 
with what might be called a clear-cut frame 
of reference and the reader can, therefore, 
never be sure that the next succeeding 


chapter will be a continuation of a discus¬ 
sion of preceding chapters. 

The author pretty thoroughly briefs a 
few outstanding documents or books on 
each topic which he discusses, weaves in 
among the findings of these documents the 
findings of his own research over a number 
of years, but in most cases does little more 
than bring together the ideas which have 
already been published in the documents 
which he briefs. His “readings” at the end 
of the chapters are generally only the docu¬ 
ments which he has briefed. 

Even though this is not a definitive or in 
any way a critical or analytical treatment 
of the literature on farmers’ organizations, 
it does bring together between the covers 
of one document materials which should be 
very usable in a college course which covers 
the field of farmers’ organizations. 

The book is divided into five parts: The 
field of farmers and rural organizations; 
historical backgrounds; farmers and rural 
organizations of the present day; processes 
and procedures; and farmers and rural or¬ 
ganizations and national welfare. Each one 
of the 23 chapters deals with concrete ma¬ 
terials which make available to the reader a 
body of assembled knowledge upon some 
particular phase of farmers’ organizations. 

Carl C. Taylor. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Henry W. Grady: Spokesman of the New 
South. By Raymond B. Nixon. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 
xxiv -I- 360. $4.00. 

This book is the result of almost a decade 
of research by a professor of journalism 
at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
whose interest, to some extent at least, in 
rural sociology is Indicated by an earlier 
volume which he edited on Problems of the 
Country Weekly. The author points out that 
in the fifty-four years since Henry W. 
Grady (1850-1889) died “the facts of his 
brief but remarkable career have become 
obscured by a haze of myth and legend,” 
and ironically enough, grossly unjust mis¬ 
conceptions have arisen on the part of a 
few recent writers who have sought to find 
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in him a scapegoat for the South's present 
ills. Such a situation is viewed in part as 
due to the fact that never before had 
Grady’s life and work been made the sub¬ 
ject of a critical study. Previously the 
searcher for information about Grady has 
had to depend largely upon Joel Chandler 
Harris’s eulogistically conceived memorial 
volume, a book “compiled by so many hands 
that it contains three conflicting birth-dates, 
to say nothing of other errors and an 
inevitable lack of historical perspective.” 

In writing the book. Professor Nixon had 
the cooperation of Grady’s son and daugh¬ 
ter, who placed at his disposal all the per¬ 
sonal papers and memorabilia which they 
possessed of their distinguished father. Ad¬ 
ditionally, he made use of rather large 
manuscript collections, mainly in the li¬ 
braries of Emory University, the University 
of Georgia, and the Georgia State Archives 
in Atlanta. The result is the most compre¬ 
hensive and thorough interpretation in ex¬ 
istence of Henry Woodfin Grady’s life and 
work. 

Although Grady always gave to Benjamin 
H. Hill the credit for naming the New 
South, he was the chief and most brilliant 
exponent of the movement suggested by the 
term. The dramatic account of how this 
young journalist, educated at the state uni¬ 
versities of Georgia and Virginia, leaped 
into national prominence in August 1886 
and stayed there until his untimely death 
on December 23, 1889 makes highly inter¬ 
esting and often exciting reading, and Pro¬ 
fessor Nixon tells the story well. Also, in 
various connections throughout the book is 
to be found much of Henry W. Grady’s 
economic and social prescription for the 
New South. However, from the standpoint 
of the sociologist, the treatment of such 
matters is the predominately descriptive one 
of the journalist. There still needs to be 
written a critical review and appraisal of 
the social economics of Henry Grady’s New 
South as he conceived it. And the reviewer 
hazards the prediction that such a study 
will serve still further to enhance the favor¬ 


able estimate in which the South holds one 
of her greatest sons. 

Wilson Gee. 

University of Virginia. 


The Pillars of Security. By Sir William H. 

Beveridge. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. Pp, 248. $2.50. 

This collection of speeches and essays by 
the author of the famous Beveridge Plan 
makes up a less formidable volume than 
the title might suggest. Its purpose is in 
part to interpret the Plan to the lay reader, 
seven of the twenty-one brief chapters deal¬ 
ing specifically with this theme. The dis¬ 
cussion throughout is disarmingly straight¬ 
forward and convincing. The objective of 
the Plan is stated as the elimination of 
want. The author assumes three main con¬ 
ditions (“pillars”) of security for the post¬ 
war world: namely, international peace, a 
job when one can work, and at least a sub¬ 
sistence income when for any reason one 
cannot work. The Plan is concerned with 
the third of these conditions. “The main 
method that I propose for Britain is social 
insurance combined with children’s allow¬ 
ances, guaranteeing to every citizen at all 
times, on condition of readiness to serve 
while he can serve and on condition of con¬ 
tributions while he is earning, an income 
adequate to meet his responsibilities wheth¬ 
er he is earning or not earning. . . . With 
the guarantee of a minimum income goes 
provision, also on an insurance basis, of 
medical treatment of all kinds for all cit¬ 
izens, at home and in hospital, to keep them 
always as well as science can make them.” 
(p. 221) 

Doubtless one of the chief objections to 
such a program, either in Britain or the 
United States, concerns the matter of cost. 
Sir William points out that the total esti¬ 
mated cost (700 million pounds in 1946 
and 850 million by 1965) is not large in 
relation to the total national income and 
“. . . the Security Plan is only a means of 
redistributing national income, so as to put 
first things first.” (p. 65) 

As indicated previously the explanation 
of his Social Security program is ob- 
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viously only one objective of the rather 
loose collection of papers which the author 
has brought together in the present volume. 
An equally important purpose is to indicate 
the place of such a program in the whole 
strategy of a w’ar where the home front and 
the battle front are increasingly interde¬ 
pendent. Sir William believes that a really 
all-out war effort on the part of the British 
people requires agreement and clear cut 
statement on domestic war aims as well as 
those of a military character. “Democracies 
make war for peace, not war for its own 
sake. They fight better if they know what 
they are fighting for after the war.” (p. 871 
The remarkable popular interest and ap¬ 
proval accorded to the Beveridge Report by 
the people of Britain may have some sig¬ 
nificance in this connection. 

Yet there are serious difficulties in the 
way of a clear-cut official statement of 
domestic war aims. All citizens may agree 
on the necessity of victory over the common 
external enemy but the meaning of victory 
will be different for different individuals 
and groups. Some see it as a return to the 
status quo; for others it may hold the 
promise of great and long anticipated 
change. Attempts to define domestic ob¬ 
jectives with reference to the war run the 
risk of involvement in party politics and 
resulting loss of internal unity. Sir William 
thinks these changes can be greatly reduced 
by the proper organization of war time gov¬ 
ernment. He is highly critical of the ten¬ 
dency to “politics as usual” and believes 
that a genuine national government could 
facilitate greater agreement and efficiency, 
both on the home and military fronts. 

Anyone interested in the problem of dem¬ 
ocratic planning for social security in the 
postwar world will find this little volume of 
much interest and value. It is enlivened by 
reproductions of a number of cartoons 
(most of them by Low) pertaining to the 
Beveridge Plan which appeared in the Brit¬ 
ish press during 1942 and early 1943. 

T. G. Standing. 

New Y’ork State College for Teachers. 


A Cooperative Economy: A Study of Demo¬ 
cratic Economic Movements. By Benson 
Y. Landis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. Special Cooperative 
League Edition. $1.00. 

This is a book which has long been needed 
and should have a wide reading, for it gives 
an outline of the whole cooperative move¬ 
ment and an insight into its basic philos¬ 
ophy. It deals most thoroughly with co¬ 
operative purchasing, cooperative finance 
and cooperative marketing, but it covers the 
whole field of democratic economic move¬ 
ments, including labor unions, the F.S.A., 
professional organizations and cooperation 
in private business. The author then turns 
to Public Cooperation and deals with the 
problems of State Control, Public Owner¬ 
ship, Public Credit, Taxation, and National 
Social Minima. International Cooperation 
forms the last section and advocates “a 
World Economic Association” alongside a 
“World Political Association.” He shows 
that the development of a new economic 
order is “Beyond State Control,” although 
we must inevitably have more public plan¬ 
ning. In an excellent summary of the 
“Principles of the Cooperative Economy” 
he gives the cooperative solution of eco¬ 
nomic and political control, as follows; “The 
cooperative economy will thus be ^managed’ 
by the voluntary organizations of producers 
and consumers, and by the agencies publicly 
owned by citizens. This economy will be self- 
contained, and independent of the political 
state, although interdependent with it.” He 
holds that the cooperative system is a prac¬ 
tical alternative to capitalism, communism, 
and fascism. 

Dr. Landis has given us in brief outline 
the essentials of a cooperative economy 
and has placed them in sharp contrast with 
increased governmental control or the free¬ 
dom of a semi-laissez-faire economy. The 
experience of the Scandinavian and other 
countries under a free economy certainly 
adds great weight to his argument. 

The book has a deal of material concern¬ 
ing the history of the cooperative move¬ 
ment in this country, and the personal and 
political factors involved in it. It furnishes 
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a brief introduction to a movement which 
promises democracy in the economic field, 
and may be the means of solving some of 
our current economic impasses. 

Dr. Landis does not mention, however, 
that cooperation is simply a democratic 
framework for a better economic organiza¬ 
tion and that it, in and of itself, does not 
insure democracy. No human system will 
secure automatic results. Bureaucracy and 
institutionalism, and other evils, may creep 
into the cooperative movement as into gov¬ 
ernment or private business, with similar 
declines in efficiency and freedom. But it 
provides the basis for a really moral order 
in economics, and thus has a key to some of 
our most difficult problems, for it shifts the 
emphasis in economics from that of strife 
and power to that of a functional organiza¬ 
tion based on a moral code. 

Dwight Sanderson. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Post-War Problems. Proceedings. Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; American Philosophical 
Society, 1943. Vol. 87, No. 2. Pp. 121 to 
198. $1.00. 

This is a series of important papers read 
before the mid-winter meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society on February 19th 
and 20th, 1943. The series opened with an 
introductory statement by Guy Stanton 
Ford, President Emeritus of the University 
of Minnesota. President Ford raises several 
pertinent questions about our program for 
dealing with post-war problems such as: 
Will our nation face the problems of post¬ 
war adjustment with a united front and 
make the sacrifice that a durable peace will 
demand? He emphasizes that to isolate our¬ 
selves as we did in the last war is unthink¬ 
able. He urged that we educate the Amer¬ 
ican population so that our citizens will 
understand the gravity of the post-war 
issues. 

This introductory statement is followed 
by carefully prepared papers on the post¬ 
war problems of adequate food supply and 
monetary stabilization; the role of the small 


nation; problems of race and population; 
the economics of transition and self de¬ 
termination. There is also a paper by Alex¬ 
ander Louden, the Ambassador of the Neth¬ 
erlands to the United States on “Some 
Thoughts on Post-War Planning.” Each of 
the papers present carefully considered 
points of view. For example, Frank G. 
Boudreau in discussing freedom of want of 
food shows how great the need is for ade¬ 
quate diet in the United States and Great 
Britain and concludes that if the needs are 
so great in these two rich countries how 
much greater they must be in India and 
China. His thesis is that in order to have 
healthy population at all the basic food 
needs of the people must be met. 

John H. Williams advocates a plan for 
monetary stability among the leading na¬ 
tions in order to achieve monetary stability 
throughout the world. In discussing the role 
of the small nations in the post-war world, 
Halvdan Koht, the Norwegian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, advocates a program of 
regional federations which will make pos¬ 
sible cooperation among the nations with 
economic and social problems without polit¬ 
ical union or compulsion. 

Frank W. Notestein in discussing the im¬ 
plications of population changes for post¬ 
war Europe shows that northwestern and 
central Europe is at the end of its rapid 
growth in population and in power; that 
eastern, non-Soviet Europe faces a critical 
period in which there will be constant 
danger of pressure of population on de¬ 
veloped resources, while the Soviet Union 
will become the strongest single power in 
the world due to an abundance of natural 
resources and a rapidly developing popu¬ 
lation. He concludes that because of these 
situations the nations of western Europe 
will have to depend on some form of col¬ 
lective security. 

Each of the other papers included em¬ 
phasizes significant ideas that merit care¬ 
ful consideration. Many of the ideas pre¬ 
sented will naturally find opposition but 
that is why these papers were written. The 
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whole purpose is to promote useful knowl¬ 
edge and this symposium will prove helpful 
in this regard. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 


New Goals for Old Age. Edited by George 
Lawton. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 210. 
S2.75. 

Dr. Lawton has brought together a series 
of papers which were delivered in a course, 
“Mental Health in Old Age,” conducted un¬ 
der the auspices of the Section on the Care 
of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New 
York City during the year 1940-1941. Two 
of the papers were contributed by Dr. Law- 
ton and the remaining 12 by people most of 
whom are in charge of private or public 
agencies caring for the aged in New York 
City. 

The articles deal with many phases of 
the problems of the aged as well as with the 
best methods of helping the aged to adjust 
in the declining years. There is little over¬ 
lapping or disagreement as to the accepted 
methods for treating old people. The pa¬ 
pers are not the result of intensive research 
but more the conclusions of those who have 
spent some time caring for old people in 
some spedfic field. The editor’s paper on 
“Aging Mental Abilities and Their Preserv- 
tion,” is an exception here. This paper gives 
an excellent summary of studies which deal 
with aging as related to vision and hearing, 
reaction time, immediate memory, new 
learning, old learning, judgment, and cre¬ 
ative imagination. Other papers discuss the 
aged and the changing social scene, the 
family, physical change, mental health, ac¬ 
tivities, occupational therapy, mental dis¬ 
ease, institutional care, the community. 

Rural Sociologists will notice that the 
emphasis is upon the problems of old people 
living in the city. More space is devoted to 
those needing institutional care than to 
those living more normal lives in their own 
homes. However the viewpoint is applicable 
to old people in rural as well as urban 
areas. All those working with old people 
should find this collection of readings help¬ 


ful toward a better understanding of the 
aged. It is more suitable for such workers 
than as reading material for old people 
themselves. 

The general philosophy of the book is 
quite well expressed in one of the papers 
as follows, “old people cannot all be treated 
alike; the old person does not lose his 
definite personality just because he is old. 
Moreover, the senile wants a job, wants to 
be important, wants affection and lots of it, 
and when he is denied importance, affection, 
and understanding, he becomes a problem.” 

JUDSON T. Landis. 
Southern Illinois University. 


The Negro Handbook. Edited by Florence 
Murray. New York: Wendell Malliet 
and Co., 1942. Pp. xi + 269. $3.50. 

This is a useful compendium of informa¬ 
tion upon contemporary Negro life in the 
United States. Most of the data represent 
the later thirties and 1940 and 1941, but 
some well-chosen historical material is also 
presented. The thirty sections deal with 
practically all objective aspects of Negro 
affairs. Major topics include business, civil 
rights, crime. World War II, rdigious de¬ 
nominations, education, labor and industry, 
health and vital statistics, political activi¬ 
ties, population changes, publications, music, 
athletics, organizations, and Negro-white 
relationships. The material upon the 
Negro’s economic, religious, and entertain¬ 
ment activities is especially plentiful. 

The treatment of controversial topics is 
relatively objective, with a minimum of 
editorializing. The information is well or¬ 
ganized and generally clearly presented. 
Minor errors seem to have been reduced to 
a fair minimum. 

This volume makes no reference to The 
Negro Year Book, published at Tuskegee 
Institute for some years, the last issue be¬ 
ing for 1937-1938. The Handbook is less 
inclusive than the Year Book but it is 
superior in recency, format, and selection 
of material. The Handbook is essenrial 
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equipment for students in the iidd of Amer¬ 
ican race rdations. 

H. G. Brearley. 

Peabody College. 


Fcmily Farm. By F. D. Smith and Barbara 
Wilcox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Fp. 149. $2.00. 

Dr. Smith is, apparently, the farmer— 
and a wise one, too—and Barbara Wilcox is 
apparently a capable journalist. The book 
affords an excellent concrete picture of a 
middle-sized English farm; and, more im¬ 
portant, it illustrates the farming people, 
their attitudes toward agriculture and farm 
life and their ideals. The book breathes of 
the land, but there is also a little city at¬ 
mosphere in it, including an inventory and 
yearly budget in the last chapter. But I 
know of no better book to introduce an 
American to English agriculture and farm 
life. 

Not the least interesting chapters are 
those descriptive of the governmental con- 
trd over land utilization and farming 
methods during the War. It is somewhat of 
a shock to read of less efficient farmers 
being ordered off the farms they have 
owned and operated for many years and 
being replaced by more efficient and usually 
younger farmers, selected by the War Ag¬ 
ricultural Committees. But the courteous, 
understanding, yet firm manner in which 
these agricultural committees give their 
orders to plow up beloved pastures, and 
make other changes, is delightfully de¬ 
scribed in the book. 

Perhaps the most interesting and signific¬ 
ant diapter is that entitled ''The Writing 
on the Wall.” The entire picture of war¬ 
time changes in English agriculture is of 
particular importance here because time 
and again economic and political develop¬ 
ment in England have proved prophetic of 
similar developments in the United States. 

O. E. Baker. 


Messiahs: Their Role in Civilization, By 
Wilson D. Wallis. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Pp. 217. Paper: $2.60; Cloth: 
$3.00. 

Professor Wallis is to be commended for 
calling to our attention in this brief de¬ 
scriptive work an area of thought and con¬ 
duct in which significant issues in the 
sociology of religion come to focus. He pro¬ 
vides us with a series of undocumented 
statements about historic social movements 
in each of which there was a large messianic 
element. Footnotes are lacking throughout 
the book, and no attempt is made to connect 
the historical cases cited with the bib¬ 
liography at the end of the volume. Further, 
within the text itself there is no dis¬ 
criminating emphasis or balance, so that 
when a messianic movement is described we 
are given little due as to its rdevant in¬ 
fluence or enduring power in the sodety of 
which it was a part. 

Professor Wallis discusses in turn Jewish, 
Christian, and Mohammedan messiahs as 
well as messianic movements in pre-literate 
cultures. Insofar as he makes any effort 
to understand messianic movements dynam¬ 
ically, he regards them as the product of 
economic and political privation (pp. 17 ff., 
187). This thesis is stated but not defended. 
To the reviewer it seems too simple an 
hypothesis to stand careful scrutiny. 

Some of the questions raised in the mind 
of a sociologist from a reading of the book 
—questions which require full, detailed, and 
theoretically delimited analysis—are: the 
definition of messianism, the rdationship of 
messianic ideology and behaviour to sexual 
license, the relationship of messianic imag¬ 
ery to the delusional systems of psycho¬ 
pathic personality, and the relationship of 
lack of tolerance of social variance within 
a culture to the rise of messianic ideals 
among dependent peoples. 

The book makes interesting reading, but 
its utilization by scholars must be limited 
by the lack of any theoretical framework 
and by the total neglect of references. 

Rockwell C. Smith. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


University of Maryland. 
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0»aZ Dnst on ike Fiddle, Songs and Stories 
of the BitHwinovs Industry. By George 
Korson. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 
460. S3.50. 

Concentrating his field work in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, West Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
and using newspapers, public documents, 
archives, books, and journals as other 
sources of information, Korson describes 
the struggles of an isolated but spirited 
rural people caught in the meshes of an 
exploitive economic system. Throughout the 
book is the interplay of two motifs: folk¬ 
lore and minstrelsy; management-labor 
relations. 

The life depicted is not devoid of humor, 
nor does the author neglect the realism and 
tragedy necessarily or unnecessarily faced 
by the native or immigrant miner and his 
family. There are love, pets, superstitions, 
legends, home remedies, and play on the one 
hand; on the other, the constant contention 
against air, fire, earth, and water; the com¬ 
pany; and the informal history of unioniza¬ 
tion as technological change takes place. 

Part 3, “The Union in Song and Story,” 
can be thought provoking to one interested 
in current and future events. 

The sequential arrangement of related 
prose and verse introduces variety in the 
text which breaks the tedium of reading 
continuous prose. 

Irving A. Spaulding. 

Cornell University. 


Wkat the American Family Faces, Edited 
by Leland Foster Wood. Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois: The Eugene Hugh Publishers, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xxxi + 254. S3.50. 

This volume is a symposium of speeches 
dealing with certain aspects of contempo¬ 
rary marriage and family problems held at 
the University of Chicago during the sum¬ 
mer of 1942. It has both the value and the 
weakness of most symposiums of this sort in 
that it does present the reader with the 
view points of a number of different persons 
who work in this field, and at the same time 
presents a hodge-podge of material which, 


even though organized systematically ac¬ 
cording to outline, is not too systematic in 
terms of content. 

It is neither a text book nor is it a book 
for the general reader. It is more like some 
of the special issues of the American 
Journal of Sociology which deal with a 
single topic presented from the point of 
view of various specialists, but does not 
have the quality of that type of publication. 
Even though it was a conference of spe¬ 
cialists, most of the discussion seems to 
have been on a much more elementary level 
than one would expect. A reviewer would be 
much more challenged by the kind of mate¬ 
rial, for example, in the counseling field 
tjrpified by the article of James S. Plant, 
“Present Problems of Marriage Counseling” 
which appeared in Mental Hygiene for July, 
1939. Dr. Plant’s analysis of the counsel¬ 
ing problem seems to the reviewer to repre¬ 
sent the challenging material that pro¬ 
fessional people in the field need to be think¬ 
ing about. Much of the content of this 
symposium repeats things that were dis¬ 
cussed eight or nine years ago in such con¬ 
ferences. There are, of course, some excep¬ 
tions to this statement. 

In that this volume was edited by Mr. 
Wood of the Federal Council of Churches 
and has a heavy component of comments by 
Mr. Burkhart and Mrs. Wieman, it is pos¬ 
sible that its largest consumption will be 
among the Protestant ministerial group and 
I have no doubt that for many of them it 
will serve as a stimulus and guide to wider 
thinking and suggest many possible ideas 
for inclusion in a church program. If they 
wish a review of the field of family life 
education, however, they might be better 
satisfied with Folsom’s book, Youth, Family 
and Education than the brief artide which 
Mrs. Duvall included which does not touch 
upon the really important national pro¬ 
grams in this field as, for example, those 
being carried on by the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
American Home Economics Assodation and 
others. 

It is not meant that there is no interest¬ 
ing material in the volume but in general it 
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will probably be newer in interest to those 
who are less familiar with the field than 
those who already have a fair knowledge of 
the subjects covered. 

Robert G. Foster. 
The Merrill Palmer School. 


Labor and the War. By Labor Research 
Association. New York: International 
Publishers, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 

This is the sixth “Labor Pact Book,” and 
presents an account, generously supplied 
with statistics, of labor and labor con¬ 
ditions during 1941 and 1942. It is really an 
account of economic, political and social 
conditions viewed through the eyes of labor, 
particularly the left eye. 

x'he rural sociologist’s interest will center 
ir the chapter on “Farmers and Farm 
Workers.” The “difference between large 
farm producers, primarily employers with 
an anti-labor viewpoint, and the working 
farmers on small and medium-sized family 
■farms who have, like the wage-workers, 
^eft the pressure of big-business interests” 
IS stressed. The “anti-labor, anti-small 
■^armer” Farm Bureau is criticized and the 
Farmers Union and Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration praised. “Farm wages and work¬ 
ing conditions are notoriously worse than 
those of industrial workers,” it is stated, 
and have not improved as much during the 
period. 

Other chapters cover economic trends, 
problems of the war economy, war produc¬ 
tion and planning, union organization, 
unions in the war, labor relations and labor 
boards, labor and social conditions, and 
labor abroad. A wealth of information on a 
large number of topics is condensed in 
small space. The accounts of corporate 
profits and salaries, union membership, 
union production plans and joint labor- 
management committees, strikes, and wom¬ 
en, children and Negro workers are par¬ 
ticularly interesting. 

Pro-labor bias is expressed chiefly in 
selection of material and emphasis. For 
example, in discussing corporate profits and 
salaries attention centers on their rise dur¬ 
ing the period and on the unusually high 


cases; while in discussing wages the in¬ 
crease is played down and unusually low 
cases are stressed. A more objective and 
well-balanced book might be better, but for 
discovering not only how labor is but also 
what it, particularly the more militant 
branch, thinks and feels, this is the book. 

W. Scott Hall. 

Transylvania College. 

The Cooperative Movement in Latin Amer¬ 
ica: Its Significance in Hemisphere 
Solidarity, By A. Fabra Ribra. Trans¬ 
lated from Spanish by Ann Light. Al¬ 
buquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 62. 65 cents. 

In days when much is being thought and 
written about our Good Neighbor Policy 
and hemisphere solidarity this presentation 
of the cooperative movement in Latin Amer¬ 
ica and the possibilities it offers for inter- 
American study and participation is most 
timely. 

Starting in his first chapter with the 
thesis that cooperation is the economic sys¬ 
tem of demoracy, in the next two chapters 
the author refutes certain observations that 
cooperatives cannot fiourish in Latin coun¬ 
tries and gives a brief picture of the de¬ 
velopment and present situation of ■&€ 
Latin American Cooperative Movement. The 
last three chapters are devoted to the great 
need of cooperative education, not only of 
the general public but of cooperators them¬ 
selves, and the presentation of a plan where¬ 
by the Latin American centers of coopera¬ 
tive studies can work more dosely together 
and through an exchange of students with 
the United States devdop “a continental 
type of inter-American collaboration.” 

The experience of studying and working 
together would be a testing of the basic 
cooperative principles of brotherhood and 
democracy and would make “every student 
and cooperator a good will missionary.” The 
proposal should stimulate much interest 
and thought among all who are interested 
in a cooperative order. 

Helen H. Dingman. 

Berea College. 
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Man and Resources in the Middle Rio 
Grande VaUey. By Allen G. Harper, 
Andrew R. Cordova, and Kalvero 
Oberg. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 156. $2.25. 

This book deals with the problems which 
have arisen from man’s effoirts to exploit 
the natural resources of the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley in New Mexico and stresses 
the need for intelligent planning in the 
solution of these problems. The Middle Rio 
Grande Valley with its Anglo-American, 
Spanish-American, and Indian populations 
is one of the few distinctly tri-cultural areas 
in the United States, but, in the opinion of 
the authors, the maladjustments of the 
valley are fundamentally economic and 
physical in character, rather than ethnic. 
Tet much of the discussion indicates the 
presence of social problems which are 
dosely rdated to the ethnic composition of 
the population. These problems are dis¬ 
cussed only very briefly. The book is well 
written. Some very good photographs are a 
desirable addition to the text. The sod- 
ologist interested in problems in an area 
with several ethnic groups will And the 
book quite worthwhile. 

SiGUBD Johansen. 
New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 

American Society in Wartime, Edited by 
William F. Ogbum. Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vii 
+ 237. $2.60. 

Ogbum reports war changes in migra¬ 
tion, rates of death and birth, age structure 
and the sex ratio, conduding that impres¬ 
sions of these changes are exaggerated. 
Burgess sees democracy advandng in the 
further ascendancy of companionship over 
the institutional family. Warner says that 
many sodal barriers are being destroyed, 
and that “fedings of unity are going to be 
expressed in more powerful collective repre¬ 
sentations than we now possess.” Wirth 
notes “new realms of cooperative action” in 
urban community living, and hopes for con¬ 
tinuance of concerted community action in 
the post-conflict period. Nelson reviews the 


pre-war growth of rural organization, and 
discusses the war-raised level of farm in¬ 
come, expanded farm production, farm labor 
shortages, and the revival of rural neigh¬ 
borhood and community consciousness. 
Stouffer tells how the sodologist is using 
survey and experiment to help sharpen the 
“cutting edge of American democracy.” 
Faris presents a sodal psychology of dt- 
izenship during war. Redfield draws into 
dear view our conflict of loyalties in the 
Japanese-American problem. Park reports 
the expansion to international from local 
and national scope of race relations prob¬ 
lems. Sutherland presents evidence of de¬ 
dining adult convictions for crime and in¬ 
creased juvenile delinquency, and reviews 
theories of war influence on crime. Blumer 
defines morale, inspects its current status 
in America and cogently warns that “ Tor 
the duration’ is more than a convenient cir¬ 
cumlocution. It is highly symbolic of our 
psychology.” 

Thus are presented eleven Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures of 1942-43, 
and thus does the book review editor come 
into possession of a very valuable little 
collection of sodological analyses of the cur¬ 
rent scene that might have been passed to 
someone dse had the book been received a 
few days earlier. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Sodometry: A Journal of Inter-Personal 
Relations, Edited by George A. Lund- 
berg. Vol. vi, No. 3. New York: Beacon 
House, Inc., 1943. Pp. 197-361. $2.60. 
Troublemaking in Prison. By Jerome Ger¬ 
ald Sacks. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1942. 
Pp. xii + 168. 

The Economic Basis of Wealth and Welfare 
of New York City. By Ivan Wright, 
Ph.D. and Arthur M. Wolkiser, Ph.D. 
New York: Brooklyn College Press, 
1943. Pp. iv + 73. Mimeographed. 
Rural Case Work Services. By Marjorie J. 
Smith. New York: Family Welfare 
Assodation of America. Pp. 62. $0.50. 
Law and Learning Theory. By Underhill 
Moore and Charles C. Callahan. New 
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Haven, Connecticut; The Yale Law 
Journal Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. vi + 
136. 

Food, War and the Future, By E. Parmalee 
Prentice. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii + 164. $2.50. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. x -f 491. $5.00. 

Defensible Spending for Public Schools, By 
Arvid J. Burke. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii + 379. 
$4.50. 

Origins of American Sociology, By L. L. 
Bernard and Jessie S. Bernard. New 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1943. Pp. 1866. $6.50. 

l^ar and Peace Aims of the United Na^ 
Hons, Edited by Louise W. Holbom. 


Boston, Massachusetts: World Peace 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. xv + 730. $2.50. 

Municipal and Rural Sanitation, By Victor 
M. Ehlers and Ernest W. Sted. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xii + 449. $4.00. 

The W,PA., and Federal Relief Policy, By 
Donald S. Howard. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. Pp. 879, $4.00. 

Mirror for Americans, By Ralph H. Brown. 
New York: George Grady Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxxii + 312. 

Food Enough, By John D. Black. Lancas¬ 
ter, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattdl 
Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 269. $2.50. 

AdministraHon of Relief Abroad, Edited by 
Donald S. Howard. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. $1.50. 


NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A. Poison 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes 

Annual business meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., September 15-16, 1943. 

Meeting called to order by President C. E. 
Lively at 7:30 f.m. 

The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Tellers: Olen Leonard, Earl Regnier, 
Harold Kaufman, ex officio. 

Nominating committee to select three 
candidates for representative of the Society 
on the Executive Committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Society: E. L. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, Merton Oyler and Earl Bell. 

Paul H. Landis reported for the teach¬ 
ing committee on the progress made by 
Colleges of Agriculture in cooperation with 
Theological Seminaries in the preparation 
of an Agricultural pre-theological curricu¬ 
lum for prospective rural pastors. 

Research Committee: No report. 

Extension Committee: No report. 


The tentative financial statement of the 
year was read. C. Horace Hamilton, Man¬ 
aging Editor ox Rural Sociology, reported 
for the editorial board on the financial 
status of the Journal. He explained the 
reasons for buying the back copies of the 
Journal from the Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity Press and requested that more per¬ 
sonal news notes be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. Poison. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
approving the purchasing of back issues of 
the Journal from the Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity Press. 

The President pointed out that the society 
membership was nearly one hundred mem¬ 
bers under that of last year. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
that the incoming President appoint a com¬ 
mittee to investigate the possibility of life 
membership and an amortization plan. 

It was the consensus of the members 
present the Society should meet with the 
Farm Economics Association and the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Society on alternate years. 
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September was preferred over December as 
a month in which to hold a conference. 

The problem of recruiting personnel in 
Rural Sociology was discussed. Dr. Taeuber 
suggested a committee of Social Scientists 
be organized immediately to plan the fi¬ 
nancing of graduate training of students in 
social science, to be initiated as soon as the 
war closes. 

A motion was made, seconded and passed 
that the executive committee be instructed 
to consider the problem of personnel train¬ 
ing after the war. 

Meeting adjourned to reconvene at 3:00 
P.M., September 16th, 1943. 

Minutes on Rural Sociology continued: 

Meeting called to order at 3:00 P.M., 
September 16, 1943 by President C. E. 
Lively. 

The President told the Society of a letter 
he had received from Professor Dwight 
Sanderson, first President of the Society, 
regretting he could not be in attendance. 

A motion was made, seconded and passed 
that the Executive Committee send Dr. 
Sanderson, at the time of his retirement 
this fall, a letter of appreciation of his 
work in the Society. 

The tellers announced the results of the 
election of officers: The officers for the 
coming year are: 

President: Lowry Nelson 


Vice-President: W. A. Anderson 
Secy-Treas.: R. A. Poison. 

Executive Committee: H. C. Hoffsommer 
Committee on Teaching: Charles G. Go- 
million 

Research Committee: Robin M. Williams 
Extension Committee: Douglas Ensminger 
Board of Editors: George W. Hill. 

The nominating committee, composed of 
Kirkpatrick, Bell and Oyler, proposed three 
nominations for representative of the So¬ 
ciety on the Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society. C. E. Lively 
was elected. 

President, C. E. Lively, suggested the 
constitution be amended to provide that the 
representative of the Society on the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the American Sociolog¬ 
ical Society be elected. Heretofore the rep¬ 
resentative has been appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent. To amend the constitution, it is nec¬ 
essary that five members propose the 
change. It was suggested that the Presi¬ 
dent appoint two individuals to work with 
Kirkpatrick, Bell and Oyler to propose this 
amendment at the next annual meeting. 

A motion was made, seconded and passed 
the incoming Executive Committee be in¬ 
structed to make arrangements for carry¬ 
ing service men on the membership rolls of 
the Society and providing them with the 
Journal. 

Meeting adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

1943 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 31,1942 

Petty cash account .$ 6.02 

Society Balance in Bank . 275.67 


329 Total Memberships received in 1943 

284 Active Membersidps @ $3.00.$852.00 

1 Active Membership @ .50 .50 

2 Joint Memberships @ 3.50. 7.00 

38 Student Memberships @ 2.00. 76.00 

1 Honorary Membership @ .. 

lU Student 1942 .50 .50 $ 936.00 


$1,217.59 
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EXPENDITURES 


Back copies of Rural Sociology . $409.30 

Rural Sociology, C. H. Hamilton. 400.00 

Printing and supplies . 30.60 

Postage . 45.69 

Crating, drayage and freight on back copies . 95.89 

Service charge on foreign check. .26 

Telegrams and express . 2.17 $ 983.80 

Cash on hand December 31, 1943 . $ 233.79 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

ASSETS 


Cash on hand . $233.79 

4074 back issues of Rural Sociology . 496.79* 

Due from Rural Sociology . 16.40 

Sales of 19 back issues of Rural Sociology . $9.40 

11 Active Memberships—^1943 @ 50^. 5.50 

1 Active Membership —1942 @ 604.50 744.98 

LIABILITIES 

Owed to Rural Sociology . $ 394.00t 394.00 

Net Worth . $ 360.98 


* Footnote: Total cost of back issues purchased from Louisiana State Uni¬ 


versity Press: . $605.19 

Amount agreed to be paid by the Rural Sociological Society in 1943: . 250.00 

Amount loaned to the Society by Rural Sociology . 255.19 


flf the Society paid in full what it owes to the Journal there would be a cash 
deficit of $138.81 in the Society Account. Additional payments will be made to the 
Journal from funds received from sales of back numbers or from any other available 
funds which the Executive Committee feels can be spared from the current operating 
budget of the Society. 


REPORT OP MANAGING EDITOR 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
INCOME 


Cash on hand January 16, 1943 . $ 440.21 

Due from Rural Sociological Society . 832.00 

Paid by check . $400.00 

Paid by debits and credits . 38.00 

Yet to be paid . 394.00 

General Subscriptions and Sales. 1,029.68 

Sales of Reprinte to authors. 168.00 

Subsidy from North Carolina State College. 250.00 

Commission on sales of back issues. 1.17 

Stamps . .75 


Total Income 


$2,721.81 
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EXPENDITURES 


Printing Journal . 

Reprints . 

Postage and other communication . 

Stationery and wrappers. 

Shdving . 

Binding . 

Copyright Deposit. 

Back issues. 

Membership in Educational Press Association 

Drayage. 

Loaned to Rural Sodolo^cal Society. 


$1»476.80 

176.79 

141.47 

43.89 

70.68 

22.04 

20.00 

11.00 

5.00 

2.94 

378.60* 


Total Expenditures . $2,349.21 

Cash on hand January 16,1944 . 372.60 

Total Income . $2,721.81 


* Secured by bade issues. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit ... $342.60 

Due from Rural Sociological Society. 394.00 

1,668 Back Issues Volume 6-8 . 260.20* 


Total Assets . $1,016.80 


* Valued at 15 cents per copy. 


LIABILITIES 


Subscriptions paid in advance . $552.21 $ 567.61 

Due Rural Sociological Society. 15.40 

Net Worth. $ 449.19 


CIRCULATION OP THE JOURNAL 


Total Circulation December . 

Members, domestic . 

Members, foreign . 

Libraries, domestic . 

Libraries, foreign . 

Individuals, domestic ... 
Individuals, foreign .... 
Exdianges, domestic .... 

Exchanges, foreign. 

Complimentary, domestic 
Complimentary, foreign . 


1912 

194S 

851 

830 

389 

329 

8 

14 

269 

264 

26* 

27* 

16 

39 

0 

1 

55 

63 

20** 

21** 

66 

66 

2 

3 


* 12 of these being held for delivery after the war. 
^* 7 of these being held for delivery after the war. 
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Cornell University; Robert A. Poison, 
Extension Rural Sociologist, was appointed 
State Supervisor of Farm Labor and Chair¬ 
man of the Farm Labor Staff on January 1, 
1944. 

Hugh J. Williams, who received his doc¬ 
torate in the Department of Rural Sociology 
in 1941 and who was formerly a member of 
the Extension Staff of the Department, is 
now on the faculty of the Evangelical Sem¬ 
inary of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras. 

Dr. Williams was Executive Secretary of 
the Vermont Council of Churches from 1940 
to September 1943, when he accepted his 
new position in Puerto Rico. 

Division op Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare: Charles P. Loomis, Senior 
Social Scientist in the Division, spent the 
summer from July 1st to October 15th in 
Peru, El Salvador and Mexico. He worked 
for three organizations: The Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations and the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. His assignment was 
to furnish factual information to the Bu¬ 
reau for Eastern Colonization in the Peru 
Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, concern¬ 
ing colonization and extension work. His 
prdiminary report on colonization and ex¬ 
tension problems at Tingo Maria in the 
Peruvian jungles is an interesting project 
in the application of social researdi and 
extension work to the problem of coloniza¬ 
tion. His final report, when available, will 
be of considerable interest to rural 
sociologists. 

Mississippi State College: Morton B. 
King, Jr., was inducted into the Army in 
June, 1943. After his basic training period, 
he was assigned to the classification section 
of the Camp Shelby Reception Center, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. He interviews new men 
and hdps in the administration of dassi- 
fication tests. Professor King reports Mis¬ 
sissippi State College gave him a leave of 
absence for the duration. He says that some 
Sociology dasses may be continued by the 
Economics Staff. The General Education 


Board has made the college a grant for 
increasing the library books in the Rural 
Social Sciences. A new bulletin by Ralph 
Nicholls and Morton B. King, Jr., will soon 
be released by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. It is a report of a study of the 
effects of a reservoir purchase and con¬ 
struction program on family and com¬ 
munity adjustments. 

University op North Carolina: In line 
with his recommendation for an expanding 
program in regional research and widen¬ 
ing opportunities for the utilization of re¬ 
search materials in the fidd of education, 
planning and regional development, How¬ 
ard W. Odum announces the return of 
Gordon W. Blackwell to the University of 
North Carolina Institute for Research in 
Sodal Sdence as Research Professor and 
Director of the Institute, effective January 
1, 1944. Dr. Blackwell, a former staff mem¬ 
ber of the Institute, holding the Master’s 
Degree from the University of North Caro¬ 
lina and from Harvard University, and the 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard, has had ex¬ 
perience in research in various fidds in both 
state and national agendas. 

Pacific Sociological Society: Officers 
elected for 1944: President, William C. 
Smith, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore.; 
Vice-Presidents; Northern Division, Rob¬ 
ert H. Dann, Oregon State College; Central 
Division, Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity; Southern Division, Ray E. Baber, 
Pomona College; Secretary-Treasurer, Cal¬ 
vin F. Schmid, University of Washington; 
Members of the Advisory Coundl, Dorothy 
S. Thomas, University of California; Erie 
F. Young, University of Southern 
California. 

War Relocation Authortty: Of interest 
to Rural Sociologists is the program of the 
War Relocation Authority for relocation of 
Japanese-American families in the Midwest 
and East. A large proportion of the Issei 
(first generation) were truck farmers in 
California. These people, still in Rdocation 
Centers, resist resettlement in American 
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communities because they have not found 
many opportunities for farm operators and 
because they are afraid of public sentiment. 
They are particularly reluctant to venture 
out alone. 

The WRA is instituting on a small scale, 
a program for relocation of groups of Issei 
families. The idea is that a small number of 
families whose heads are farmers will go 
into some farming area where conditions 
are favorable and work out plans for actual 
farm operation. Some projects of this type 
already have been tried. For instance, Fred 
Wada and a group of Japanese-Americans 
have been operating a large farm in Utah 
since before evacuation. Several other 
groups are also operating, not all as suc¬ 
cessfully as the Wada group. The WRA is 
now prepared to encourage and assist 
evacuees wanting this type of relocation, 
not by direct grants or even loans, but by 
technical aids. The formation of credit 
unions will be sponsored to provide a source 
of initial financing. The Relocation Officers 
are exploring opportunities for such reloca¬ 
tion. The idea is merely to settle in the 
same general neighborhood, not necessarily 
to have a cooperative farm. 

Rural Sociologists come into the picture 
because of their interest in the rural com¬ 
munity and in cultural processes. The 
desideratum is assimilation to American 
life. But full assimilation for the Issei, 
most of whom are past middle age, seems 
improbable under the most favorable con¬ 
ditions. Their children, the Neisei, are the 
group who can achieve Americanization, 
provided they have the opportunity. Life in 
the Relocation Centers certainly is not giv¬ 
ing them this chance. The solution which 
group relocation offers is to give the evac¬ 
uees a sense of belonging to their own 
group, but also the opportunity to branch 
out and make many contacts with others in 
the community. 

The Rural Sociologist will find this an 
interesting phenomenon to observe. But as 
a good American he would not stop there. 
He will want to have a hand in insuring the 
success of these experiments. The best aid 
he could offer would be in assessing com¬ 


munity attitudes and predicting the reac¬ 
tions of people in a given community to 
settlement of some Japanese-American fam¬ 
ilies in their midst Those who are inter¬ 
ested should get in touch with the nearest 
Relocation Officer of the WRA.—Edgar C. 
McVoy, War Relocation Authority, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Youth Section, American Country 
Life Association: The Youth Section, 
American Country Life Association, held its 
annual conference at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, October 20-23. More than 200 
delegates were present representing 35 dif¬ 
ferent organizations. Half of the delegates 
were from Ohio, the others came from 17 
states as far west as Iowa. Extension rural 
sociologists (J. P. Schmidt, Bruce Tom, and 
Marjorie Luh) and other Ohio State staff 
members and student leaders assisted in 
planning and carrying out the meeting. 

The Youth Section of the American 
Country Life Association has an interest in 
the furtherance of a rural life emphasis. 
Objectives of the Youth Section are: 

1. To dignify rural life and preserve an 
interest in it. 

2. To help local groups understand their 
current problems through discussion. 

3. To provide an opportunity for the de¬ 
velopment of leadership and social 
responsibility. 

4. To encourage a better understanding 
between rural and urban people through 
the consideration and study of current 
problems. 

5. To discover activities in which individ¬ 
uals can be of real service to rural 
communities. 

The gathering of young people at Co¬ 
lumbus was most impressive. Some were 
colored, some were white! There were teach¬ 
ers, farmers, students and leaders in com¬ 
munity centers. Although we were all 
strangers, there was a feeling of unity and 
interest in rural life. Discussions were held 
on program planning for youth groups and 
on the kind of a world we want after the 
war.—Barbara Bemis, Massachusetts State 
College, Secretary of the Youth Section. 
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Village Growth And Decline, 1930 - 1940 * 

By Edmund deS. Brunnerf and T, Lynn SmithX 


ABSTRACT 

To forecast the place of the village in rural America it is important to know 
the rate and amount of population change. 

In every population group except those with less than 250 population, over 
two-fifths of the villages gained or lost less than 10 per cent between 1930 and 
1940. Fifty per cent more places gained up to 10 per cent as lost up to that 
proportion. There is littie variation in the proportion of each size group villages 
above 250 gaining specified percentages. The recent data on village population 
behavior suggest the hypothesis that there may be emerging in the U. S. two 
distinrt types of service centers for the rural population. One of these is the 
traditional type of service station village. The other is the “market town” of 
2,500 to 10,000 or even larger population which though less rural than formerly 
extends the number and enlarges the scope of its services to the farming popu¬ 
lation as it grows. 


RESUMEN 

Para pronosticar la posicidn de la aldea en los distritos rurales es im- 
portante saber la proporcidn y el total de las fiuctuaciones de la poblacion. En 
cada grupo de poblacion, con excepcion de los de menos de 250 haoitantes, m4s 
de li^ dos quintas partes de los poblados aumentaron o perdieron menos del 10 
pordento entre 1930 y 1940. El numero de lugares que ganaron hasta 10 por- 
dento es dncuenta pordento mayor que el numero de lueares que perderon 
hasta 10 pordento. En los grupos de aldeas de mas de 250 habitantes hay poca 
variaddn en la proporcidn de aldeas que aumentaron dertos porcentajes. Los 
datos redentes sobre las fluctuadones de poblacion de las aldeas sugieren la 
hipdtesis de que estan surgiendo en los Estados Unidos dos tipos distintos de 
centres de servido para la pobladdn rural. Uno de estos es d tipo tradidonal 
de aldea que funciona como estadon de servicio. El otro fundona como centro 
comerdal de los agricultures de la region, y tiene una poblacion de 2,500 a 
10,000 0 mas habitantes. Aunque estos centres son menos rurales que antes, 
extienden el nfimero y el alcance de bus servidos a la pobladon agricola segun 
crecen. 


What is happening to the small 
rural population center? As com- 


*The authors of this artide had eadi 
independently started a dosely similar 
analysis of the 1940 data on villages. When 
this was discovered, it was decided to com¬ 
bine the results. Professor Smith was 
farther along at the time and much of the 
work being done under the Goundl for Re¬ 
search in the Social Sdences at Columbia 
University was, therefore, discontinued. 
Due to the exe|:endes of Professor Smith’s 
war service he is largely responsible for the 
statistical analysis out Professor Brunner 
is largdy responsible for the text of this 
artide. 

fin charge Rural Sodology, Columbia 
University. 

t State Department, on leave, Louisiana 
State University. 


munication facilities improve, is it 
wasting away into nothingness? Or 
does it keep pace with the nation's 
progress, gaining new functions to 
replace those that it is forced to give 
up to urban centers, and continuing 
to play an important role in the af¬ 
fairs of the American countryside? 
Data from the 1940 Census make it 
possible to shed some light upon these 
and related questions. Thus it is pos¬ 
sible to determine in some detail what 
is happening to that part of Amer¬ 
ica’s villages that have been legally 
incorporated. Other sources of in- 
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formation must be relied upon for 
information concerning the villages 
which are not incorporated, and rela¬ 
tive to the War’s influences upon 
America’s small population centers. 

Professor Ratcliife’s study, “Size 
as a Factor in Population Changes of 
Incorporated Hamlets and Villages, 
1930-1940” (Rural Sociology, Sep¬ 
tember, 1942), showed that the per¬ 
centages of incorporated places of 
less than 2,500 population which lost 
population tended to increase as the 
size of the center decreased but in¬ 
dicated a sharp slowing down of the 
rates of decrease in the last census 
period. 

In terms of any attempt to forecast 
the place of the village in rural Amer¬ 
ica and its role in our developing 
rural social structure and organiza¬ 
tion it is also important to know the 
amount of change. If a large number 
of centers losing population should 
have lost heavily, it would be im¬ 
portant to discover the reasons for 
such behavior. It would indicate that 
such places could not be counted upon 
to perform the usual service func¬ 
tions of villages for an indefinite 
period. If on the other hand average 
losses were small they probably 
would have little significance. The 
following analysis presents two meas¬ 
urements of the amount of gain or 
loss in population of villages. The 
fiurst of these measures population 
change for all incorporated rural cen¬ 
ters on a percentage basis. The sec¬ 
ond deals with the number of incor¬ 
porated centers of 250 to 2,500 popu¬ 
lation that changed from one 100 per¬ 
son unit of population to another.^ 


Following this, certain interpreta¬ 
tions and hypothoses will be 
advanced. 

These analyses answer another im¬ 
portant question. The rural-nonfarm 
population of the U. S. increased 
twice as rapidly in the decade 1930- 
1940 as the population of the nation 
as a whole, 14.1 as against 7.2 per 
cent. 

It is in this population category 
that the incorporated villages of 
America fall, a large majority of 
which are farmers’ service stations. 
Did these incorporated centers share 
in this growth? Or was it largely due 
to the mushrooming of the unincor¬ 
porated suburban fringes of our 
towns and cities whose populations 
also fall in the rural - nonfarm 
category? 

The census, of course, does not dif¬ 
ferentiate between agricultural, in¬ 
dustrial, suburban or resort villages 
but because of their dominant posi¬ 
tions it is legitimate to analyze first 
the growth of incorporated American 
villages as a whole. Even this task is 
more complicated than it may appear 
to be at first. 

For the United States as a whole 
the number of incorporated centers 
having less than 2,500 is reported by 
the Bureau of the Census^ as 13,288 
in 1940 and 13,433 in 1930. Thus, 


^ Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1933), pp. 76 ff., 
for a detailed discussion of this procedure 
and the results as applied to census data 
for 1910-1930 and 1920-1930. 

^Sioiteenth Census of the United States, 
Yol. 1, p. 25. In the first part of this article 
we apply the term village to all incorporated 
centers with less than 2,500 inhabitants; 
towns to those of 2,500 and over. 
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according to these counts, there was 
a net loss of 145 villages during the 
decade. However, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the 1940 figure is obtained 
by: (1) taking the 13,433 villages 
that were present in 1930; (2) add¬ 
ing new incorporations during the 
decade; (3) subtracting all centers 
that grew out of the village class be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940, Le., all those 
that passed the 2,500 mark in the 
interval between the two census 
dates; and (4) adding the number of 
towns (Le., urban centers with more 
than 2,500 inhabitants in 1930) that 
slipped back into the village category 
by 1940. One should be hesitant about 
drawing conclusions as to what is 
happening to the small rural popula¬ 
tion center until the relative im¬ 
portance of each of these factors that 
made for a change in the number of 
villages is weighed and evaluated. 

In order to assess the relative im¬ 
portance of each of the factors enum¬ 
erated above, new incorporations, the 
growth of villages into the town class 
and the decline of towns to the vil¬ 
lage category, it is necessary to make 
use of the lists of incorporated cen¬ 
ters as they are published by the 
Bureau of the Census. When this is 
done, according to the counts we have 
made with the use of Hollerith ma¬ 
chines, some slight discrepancies ap¬ 
pear between our totals and those 
given in the Bureau of the Census. 
In part this may be due to our in¬ 
ability to identify correctly some of 
the centers that have changed their 
names between 1930 and 1940; an¬ 
other portion may be due to a dif¬ 
ference in the manner of counting 


villages that lie partly in one state 
and partly in another; and some of 
the difference may be due to differ¬ 
ences in the handling of centers for 
which names, but no populations, are 
given. In any case, the discrepancies 
between our totals and those given in 
the Census are too slight to deserve 
much attention. From the lists of in¬ 
corporated centers published in the 
1930 Census and in the 1940 Censuses 
we derive the following totals of vil¬ 
lages (less than 2,500 inhabitants): 
for 1940, 13,267, or 21 less than the 
total published by the Bureau of the 
Census; and for 1930 a total of 
13,421, or 12 less than the official 
figure. 

Before proceeding further with the 
analysis, a brief description of the 
methodology we have employed is in 
order. From the 1930 and the 1940 
lists of incorporated centers, as they 
were published by the Bureau of the 
Census, was prepared a master list 
of all places falling in the village cate¬ 
gory (having less than 2,500 inhab¬ 
itants) at either census. The centers 
were tten arranged alphabetically by 
states, and the lists checked twice to 
eliminate errors and duplications 
which might have arisen because a 
center had changed its name or goes 
under two names. Following this the 
populations of each center as given in 
the 1930 and 1940 census materials 
were entered and the percentage 
change in population calculated for 
each. Then these data, along with 
other to be used in subsequent studies, 
were transferred to Hollerith cards 
for counting and analysis. 

According to our counts a total of 
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13,947 different incorporated centers 
of the United States fell in the village 
category either in 1930, in 1940, or 
both years. Of these, as indicated 
above, our counts give a total of 
13,421 in the village category in 1930. 
During the decade 486 new names, 
new incorporations, appear among 
the villages, and 40 places that had 
2,500 or more population in 1930 fell 
back into the village category. Thus 
the additions totaled 526. But in the 
meantime 316 villages grew out of 
the rural class, and became towns, all 
but 33 of which had more than 1,750 
population in 1930, and an additional 
364 disappeared from the lists be¬ 
cause they were disincorporated, 
combined with another center, or for 
an unknown reason. Summing the 
gains and losses gives a net loss of 
154 in the number of villages during 
the decade. However, it should be 
stressed the net change in the number 
of incorporated places going from the 
village to the town category was 
much more than sufficient to account 
for this decline in the number of vil¬ 
lages. Thus the real reason for the 
loss of places in the village category 
is because the smaller centers are 
growing into larger ones, and not be¬ 
cause of decadence as is so frequently 
asserted. 

The regional distribution of these 
changes is shown in table 1. It will be 
noted that 43.6 per cent of the new 
incorporations were in the three 
census regions commonly known as 
the South and that only in the West 
South Central and Mountain divis¬ 
ions did new incorporations between 
1930 and 1940 exceed 8 per cent of 
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the total number of incorporated cen¬ 
ters in 1930. Elsewhere the ratio was 
about 3 per cent or less. 

The South, especially the “old 
South,” also accounts for 71.2 per 
cent of the villages that disappeared 
from the list between 1930 and 1940. 
Apparently there is less stability in 
this region than others, probably be¬ 
cause the South experienced the im¬ 
pacts of the automobile, hard sur¬ 
faced roads and industrialization 
more tardily than the rest of rural 
America. The net loss in the number 
of villages in the South was greater 
than that for the nation as a whole. 
But it should also be observed that 
while the South had only 32 per cent 
of the incorporated places in 1930 it 
furnished 151 or 47.7 per cent of 
those which grew from villages to 
towns between 1930 and 1940. 

The population fluctuations of 
these villages are summarized in 
table II, which must be read in con¬ 
nection with the following key: 

This table should be read as fol¬ 
lows : of the 435 incorporated villages 
of less than 100 population in 1930, 
16 lost more than 50 per cent of their 
population by 1940; 36 declined from 
25 to 49 per cent; 44 dropt from 10 
to 24 per cent; 28 from 0.1 to 9.9 per 
cent; 6 were unchanged. From there 
on the intervals measure per cent of 
gain up to and including the 45 that 
doubled their population or better. 

Several deductions appear from 
this table. In every population cate¬ 
gory, even in what is normally called 
the hamlet group, more of these rural 
incorporated places grew than de¬ 
clined between 1930 and 1940. 
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In every population group except 
the lowest (Le., places with less than 
250 population) well over two-fifths 
of the villages showed only a slight 
change in population; that is losing 
or gaining less than 10 per cent in 
the census period. Such a change 
would be at an average rate of less 
than one per cent a year and would 
indicate a degree of relative stability 
in this type of community. This ten¬ 
dency was first noted in the initial 
village study of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Between 
1900 and 1920, 42.7 per cent of the 
villages of 250 to 2,500 population 
incorporated by 1900 showed less 
than one per cent a year change. The 
same tendency appeared in the com¬ 
parable study of 1910 to 1980 and 
1920 to 1930 though the percentage 
of stability was higher, 62.3 per cent 
in the 1910 to 1930 period.^ It should 
be pointed out that in every category 
the number of villages growing up to 
10 per cent in a decade exceeded and 
usually considerably exceeded the 
number declining at the same rate. 


Nationally and excluding places of 
249 persons and less in which class 
gains only slightly exceeded loss, 
exactly 50 per cent more places 
gained up to 10 per cent as lost up to 
that proportion. 

The tendency for the American 
village, therefore, to grow or remain 
reasonably stabilized appears to be 
established over half a century, since 
Gillette’s count from 1890 to 1900 
showed only about one-fourth of the 
villages declining in population.^ 

In every size group but one above 
the hamlet class the proportion of 
relatively stable villages exceeded the 
proportion growing more than 10 per 
cent in the decade 1930-40 by from 
1.1 to 12 points but there was a 
tendency for the two percentages to 
grow closer together after as the vil- 

®C. L. Fry, American Villagers (New 
York, 1926), pp. 54-56; E. deS. Brunner, 
Village Communities (New York, 1927), 
pp. 17-19; and deS. Brunner and J. H. 
Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York, 
1933), pp. 75-76. 

®S. C. Ratdiffe, "Population Changes in 
Hamlets and Villages,” Rural Sociology, 
VII (September, 1942), 327. 


KEY TO TABLE II 


Side Heads Showing Percent of 

Column Heads Sho^ns Distribution Increase or Decrease in Population 

of VillaKes Accordins to 1930 of 1930 Villages by 1940 Have 

Population Have the Following Values the Following Values 


0 = 

0 

0 

decrease of more than 50% 

1 

1-99 

1 

decrease of 25-49% 

2 

100-249 

2 

decrease of 10-24% 

3 

250-499 

3 

decrease of 0.1 to 9% 

4 

500-749 

4 

no increase or decrease 

5 

750-999 

5 

increase of 0.1 to 9% 

6 

1000-1249 

6 

increase 10-24% 

7 

1250-1499 

7 

increase 25-49% 

8 

1500-1749 

8 

increase 50-74% 

Q 

1750-1999 

9 

increase 75-99% 

9 

2000-2249 

X 

increase 100 & over 

X 

2260-2499 

Y 

only one population count— 
no % or gain or loss 

Y 

2600-over 

R 

not listed that year 
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lage increased in size from 1,000 pop¬ 
ulation and up. Of the six groups 
above this figure the differences be¬ 
tween the relatively stable and those 
growing over 10 per cent were either 
1.1 or 1.2 points in four. 

Detailed comparisons by each size 
group are shown in table III. 

Before offering any interpretations 
of these data it is important to pre¬ 
sent the next analysis which is con¬ 
cerned only with villages of from 250 
to 2,500 population. 

Instead of using 2,500 as a single 
point of differentiation or a measure¬ 
ment of percentage change a unit of 
comparison of 100 persons can be em¬ 
ployed.® Thus if a village of between 
350 and 450 persons in 1930 re¬ 
mained in the same category in 1940 
it was placed in the zero group. If it 
advanced into the next category, 340 
to 550, it was placed in a +1 group, 
and so on, using minus signs when 
places lost enough people to fall into 
a lower category. 

For the purposes of this analysis 
the population of 9,499 villages in¬ 
corporated by 1930 and used in the 
study of Rural Social Trends^ plus 
the few villages in New England and 
four Mountain states, were followed 
through to 1940. The results are 
shown in table IV. 

The results, as would be expected, 
agree closely with those in the pre¬ 
ceding analysis based on the per¬ 
centages of change in population. 
Thus 42.1 per cent of all villages were 
in the same hundred category in 1940 
as in 1930. The most stable regions 

p. 80, Table 32, second part 

” See footnote 1. 
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all categories except the first the proportion of villages losing 60% or more was less than one per cent, usually less than 
half of one per cent. 



TABLE IV. Increase and Decrease zn PopuIiAtion from 1930 to 1940 of 9,816 Incorporated Villages by Census 
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were the East and West North Cen¬ 
tral were just under one-half re¬ 
mained in the hundred in which they 
were when the decade began. The two 
far western regions showed the 
greatest tendency toward growth. 
The West Central census divisions, 
North and South, showed the great¬ 
est percentage of incorporated places 
which lost one or more hundreds. 
These two regions also showed, along 
with the small group of villages in 
New England, the largest proportion 
of places declining one or more hun¬ 
dreds. The droughts of the 1930s 
were probably one of the major rea¬ 
sons for this. Even on a state basis, 
however, the proportion of such de¬ 
clines was less than the national av¬ 
erage for 1920-30. 

When these municipalities are an¬ 
alyzed according to size it is again 
apparent that the larger places tend 
to grow more rapidly than the small¬ 
er, but a larger proportion also de¬ 
cline one or more hundreds. This 
tendency was less pronounced in the 
decade just closed than in the prev¬ 
ious one. Apparently the growth in 
village population between 1930 and 
1940 affected more communities than 
between 1920 and 1930. The forces 
that brought people into some vil¬ 
lages kept more villages unchanged. 
Extreme fluctuations were reduced. 

The previously stated conclusion 
that incorporated villages show a 
tendency toward steady growth or at 
least stability is confirmed and seems 
to be even more clear on the basis of 
the 1930-1940 data than in previous 
decades. 
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TABLE V. Percentage op Incorporated Villages Changing One Hundred Cate¬ 
gories 1930-1940 AND 1920-1930 BY Size Groups 


Hundred All Villages 

category 1930-40 1920-30 

Large* 

1930-40 1920-30 

Medium* 

1930-40 1920-30 

Small* 

1930-40 1920-80 

—3 or over 

1.6 

3.8 

5.4 10.2 

3.3 

7.3 

0.5 

1.6 

-2 

2.2 

5.2 

4.6 6.8 

3.8 

7.8 

1.6 

3.9 

-1 

10.8 

18.5 

7.5 8.2 

10.0 

15.0 

11.5 

21.1 

0 

42.1 

34.2 

16.2 13.1 

22.0 

20.9 

51.4 

41B 

+1 

22.8 

16.4 

17.4 12.3 

23.1 

14.7 

23.4 

17.6 

+2 

9.2 

7.4 

13.3 8.8 

15.4 

9.7 

6.9 

6.3 

+3 

4.3 

3.7 

9.0 7.0 

8.5 

5.8 

2.4 

2.6 

+4 

2.2 

2.7 

6.6 4.9 

4.8 

4.3 

0.9 

1.9 

+5 

1.4 

1.8 

5.9 5.3 

2.7 

2.6 

0.4 

1.0 

-j-6 or over 

3.4 

6.3 

15.1 23.2 

6.4 

11.7 

0.9 

2.2 

* Small villages—^less than 1,000 population: medium 1000 to 1749; large 1750 to 2499. 







TABLE VI 







Declining one or 

Rmnaining same 


Gaining one or more 

Type of Village 


more hundreds 

hundred 


hundred 


1930-40 

1920-30 

1930-40 

1920-80 


1930-40 

1920-30 

All villages 


14.6 

27.5 

42.1 

34.2 


43.3 

38.3 

Large 


17.5 

25.1 

15.2 

13.1 


67.3 

61.7 

Medium 


17.1 

30.1 

22.0 

20.9 


60.9 

49.0 

Small 


13.6 

26.6 

51.4 

41.8 


35.0 

31.6 


Are these results applicable to ag¬ 
ricultural villages as such? It would 
appear that they are because, as al¬ 
ready pointed out, a large majority 
of the incorporated places under 
2,500 population are agricultural. 
The only actual evidence beyond this 
comes from the sample of 140 agri¬ 
cultural villages studied by Brunner 
in 1924,1930 and 1936. They behaved 
in conformity to the national pattern 
for all villages, though to a somewhat 
less extent. The population increase 
of this group was 11.5 per cent or if 
the 13 that passed Into the “urban” 
category are eliminated, 8.5 per cent. 
Of this latter group of 127, 9.6 per 
cent lost one or more hundreds, 34 
per cent remained in the same 100 as 
in 1930, 24.4 per cent moved into the 
hundred category just above that oc¬ 


cupied in 1930 and 32 per cent gained 
from two to six hundreds.*^ 


^In 1936 Dr. Mdvin, in connection with 
his study, Youth in Agricultural Villages, 
undertook a census of 45 of these villages. 
He reported that these 45 villages had lost 
11.3 per cent between 1930 and the summer 
of 1936. Estimates of field workers engaged 
in the study of Rural Trends in Depression 
Years showed an increase of 5.03 per cent 
from 1930 to 1936. The field work estimates 
were based on changes in school enrollment 
and the judgments of postmasters, assessors, 
realtors, tmephone supervisors, bankers, 
and editors. The 1940 census shows a gain 
for these 45 places of 11.2 per cent. The 
school enrollment figures indicate that the 
increase in population was spread rather 
evenly over the decade. The explanation of 
the serious error of the 1936 census of these 
45 villages probably lies in the fact that Dr. 
Melvin, perforce, used untrained enumera¬ 
tors who, in the nature of the case, could 
not have the advantage of training confer¬ 
ences. For administrative reasons over 
which Dr. Melvin had no control these per¬ 
sons had to be paid on a per diem, not on 
a per name, basis. There had been some 
experience elsewhere to show that this was 
a procedure endangering complete accuracy, 
but it was the only procedure possible. 
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The detailed analysis of these 140 Since that time the community 
villages by regions and size groups areas of these villages have slowly 
follows: but clearly increased in size.® 

TABLE VII. Rate of Gain 1930-1940 of 140 Villages by Region and Size Groups 


Resion 

Total 

Small 

Medium 

Larsre 

Town 

Middle Atlantic 

4.1 

6.7 

5.3 

- 1.3 

0.01 

South 

10.6 

8.6 

6.4 

13.7 

16.2 

Middle West 

11.8 

6.1 

10.1 

14.0 

25.1 

Far West 

20.6 

4.5 

16.3 

15.7 

28.8 

All Villages 

11.5 

58 

9.0 

12.1 

23.0 


While these data and the great bulk 
of agricultural villages in the total 
number of places of under 2,500 make 
it safe to conclude that such places 
are growing it should be pointed out 
that further research on this point of 
a more detailed nature would be 
desirable. 

The first of Brunner’s three studies 
of 140 village centered communities 
showed that there was a relationship 
between the population of the village 
center and that of the surrounding 
farming area included in the com¬ 
munity, that this relationship was 
reasonably constant among the var¬ 
ious crop areas, that while the aver¬ 
age area of the community varied 
more than sevenfold among crop 
areas, and the density of population 
almost sixfold, the maximum varia¬ 
tion in open country population was 
only 32.2 per cent and variation in 
the village population even smaller.® 
It was suggested that it took a given 
number of farm families to sustain 
an agricultural village. 


® Brunner, Hughes and Patten, Amenean 
Agricultural Villcbgea (New York: Harp¬ 
ers, 1927), Chapter II. 


Partly as a result of this the open 
country population tributary to the 
villages between 1924 and 1936 in¬ 
creased almost 25 per cent, more 
than twice as rapid a rate as that of 
the village population itself. 

Since that time the average acre¬ 
age per farm has risen sharply. Tech¬ 
nology has continued to make rapid 
strides in many areas and especially 
since Pearl Harbor farm manage¬ 
ment practices have also been altered 
to conform to food production goals. 

These and other obvious factors 
may have produced varying results 
not only with respect to farm popula¬ 
tion but also on villages and their 
population. The variations in the 
state by state data on village growth, 
though in each case conforming to 
the regional and national trends 
given in this article clearly suggest 
that further research into village 
growth by crop areas, or better ac¬ 
cording to the 32 regions delineated 
by Mangus would be fruitful.^® 

The present data on village popula- 

^ Rural Social Trends, pp. 92-99; Rural 
Trends in Depression Years, pp. 84-86. 

“^A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions of the 
United States (Washington, 1940). 
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tion behavior in the 20th century sug¬ 
gest the hypothesis that there may 
have emerged or be emerging in the 
United States two distinct tsrpes of 
service centers for the rural popula¬ 
tion. It will be recalled that over this 
period villages have shown a ten¬ 
dency to grow or to have relatively 
stable populations and that there are 
almost as many in the first of these 
types as in the second. 

Popularly, since the days of Gold¬ 
smith and the all but abandoned hill 
towns of the more isolated part of 
New England, villages have been as¬ 
sumed to have little or no future. 
Vogt in 1912 and as Ratcliffe points 
out^^ Hoagland writing at about the 
same time tended toward this view. 

Why has this outcome not oc¬ 
curred? The answer is twofold. In 
some cases it has happened. Small 
villages have sometimes dropt to 
neighborhood status, some, even 
larger ones, have become little more 
than convenience centers or have 
been wholly absorbed within expand¬ 
ing city boundaries or metropolitan 
areas. But far more often the village 
has survived. 

Sometimes the convenience of hav¬ 
ing a center close to the outlying pop¬ 
ulation has been the answer. Suffici¬ 
ent farm families have found it 
handy to have enough services near¬ 
by to sustain a village. It saved them 
time and money in transportation. 
The available economic base was ade¬ 
quate to accomplish this result even 
though it meant a lower level of serv- 

^ Rural Sociology, p. 326. 


ice and life than the village might 
wish. 

More often the answer has been in 
the conscious effort of the village to 
adapt its life and service to the situa¬ 
tion. It has specialized in its service. 
This tendency was perhaps first noted 
by Kolb in his bulletin, Service Rela¬ 
tions of Town and Country. The three 
studies of identical village-centered 
agricultural communities by Brunner 
confirmed this trend and he and 
Brunner commented on it at length 
in their Study of Rural SocietyP 
Smith makes the same point in his 
Sociology of Rural Life, calling the 
phenomenon accommodation.^® But 
whether called adaptation, readjust¬ 
ment or accommodation, the fact ap¬ 
pears well established. It explains the 
persistence and the stability of thou¬ 
sands of agricultural villages, once 
consigned to eventual oblivion. More¬ 
over, it must be remembered that the 
services these places render, and 
often the specialization in which they 
engage, concerns social as well as eco¬ 
nomic services. And it is precisely 
many of these social services, of 
which education and religion are 
prime examples, that the farmer pre¬ 
fers to have relatively close to his 
home. Such villages then are one type 
of rural service station. 

But the rapidly growing and larger 
villages, some 2,000 of which by in¬ 
creasing their population beyond the 
2,500 mark in the first 40 years of 
the century, thus to be classed as 


“Pp. 100-107, First edition. (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifilin 1935), also Second edition 
(1940). 

^ (New York: Harpers, 1940). 
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urban,are perhaps a second and 
emerging type of rural center. 

It is possible that sociologists have 
been too busy becoming acquainted 
with the agricultural village below 

2,500 in population to observe closely 
the rural relations of the towns of 

2,500 to 10,000 population. Such 
places, moreover, often prefer to for¬ 
get their connections with the soil, 
but for the many hundreds in agricul¬ 
tural areas the connection is still 
close. The interesting post-war plans 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, a town of 
some 12,000 are one of the first ex¬ 
plicit evidences that farm and non¬ 
farm interdependence carries beyond 
the village stage. 

Increasingly our centers of this 

2,500 to 10 or 15,000 population 
group tend to resemble the market 
towns of Australia and New Zealand. 
In these countries the large size of 
the farms, the relative recency of set¬ 
tlement, and hence the relatively 
greater influence of the automobile, 
farm machinery, and even the air¬ 
plane, has militated against the rise 
of as many small service station vil¬ 
lages as an American would expect, 
though of course this type exists.^® 
The larger towns give all the serv¬ 
ices a village could and more. But the 
farmer trade is important to such 
towns and small cities and the farm 
family and its children are welcome 
and at home in the town’s social in¬ 
stitutions.^® The importance of agri- 

“ This number is equivalent to about four- 
fifths of the number of places reported by 
the 1940 census as being between 2,500 and 
10,000 population. 

"H. C. D. Somerset, Littledene (Wdling- 
ton, 1938). 


culture to the commonwealth and to 
the town is very well recognized by 
all local groups. 

Because there is so little informa¬ 
tion as to places of this size in the 
United States it is interesting to note 
that the 13 of Brunner’s 140 villages 
which have become ""urban” since 
their selection appeared to conform 
more closely to the pattern just 
sketched in 1936 than in 1930. They 
had more stores than even the large 
villages by 25 per cent, but they 
claimed quite comparable fractions of 
farmer trade. They had more indus¬ 
try but it was as much rooted to 
processing agricultural products or 
other local raw materials as was true 
of the villages. The proportion of the 
elementary school enrollment in the 
schools of these towns coming from 
the open country, 28 per cent, was 
higher than the similar proportion 
for all villages in 1930 and just 1.2 
points under the average for all vil¬ 
lages in 1936. The town high schools 
had 38.8 per cent of their enrollment 
residing in the open country. The 
proportion of church members in 
town churches from the open country 
was six times that in 1920 and above 
the similar proportion for all villages 
in 1930. 

It appears a reasonable hypothesis 
then that the very growth of villages 
in farm areas into towns and small 
cities extends the number and en¬ 
larges the scope of their services to 
the farming population. They are still 
agriculture-centered to a high degree. 

William C. Radford, Educational Needs 
of a Rural Community, Chaps. I-III (Md- 
boume, 1939). 
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As such, despite greater urbanization 
and their necessary adaptations to 
the problems caused by more and 
more people living in close proximity, 
they have important and direct rural 
influences which may well be studied 
by rural sociologists. Such research 
might determine, in addition to the 
obvious analysis of the rural relations 
of such places, whether they are suf- 
flciently differentiated from the aver¬ 
age village, especially those with 
nearly static populations to consti¬ 
tute a new type; and whether rural- 


small city relations and adjustments 
furnish any clues to the larger prob¬ 
lems of rural-urban relations. Clues 
might also be secured as to the pro¬ 
cesses of so-called urbanization; as 
to the relative response of the farm 
population to the new services made 
possible by the scope of small city 
trade as to the problems and in¬ 
deed perhaps strategy of keeping the 
needs of the farming population in 
proper perspective among the lead¬ 
ers and the institutions of the town 
or small city. 


Parity Prices Vs. Standards of Living As A Goal For 
Agricultural Improvement* 

By Oris V. WeUsIf 


ABSTRACT 

Parity prices are well worthwhile so far as commercial farmers are con¬ 
cerned. Bnt for perhaps one-half of the farm families in the United States the 
real need is something more, for some assurance of more varied food, better 
medical care, adequate education, and some funds which can be freely used. A 
minimum standard of living—or the content of an adequate standard of living 
at minimum cost—^for farm families should be worked out. A single generalized 
standard with certain variations could be used as a basis for measurement and 
as a goal for agricultural improvement along with such other goals as **parity 
prices” and "soil conservation.” 


RESUMEN 

Los precios de paridad son muy ventajosos para los agricultores comerdales. 
Sin embargo, quiz^ la mitad de las families agricolas de los Estados Unidos 
necesitan ugo mas; necesitan alguna seguridad de alimentos mas variados, 
mejor servicio medico, educacion adecuada, y algunos fondos de los que puedan 
disponer libremente. Debe elaborarse un nivel de vida minimo—o el contenido 
de un nivel de vida adecuado a un costo minimo—^para las familias agricolas. 
Un nivel general con ciertas variaciones podria usarse como base para medidas 
estadisticas, y tambidn como meta hacia la cual dirigir los proyectos de mejora- 
miento agricola, en union de otras metas tales como "precios de paridad” y 
"conservacion de sudos.” 


"Book sellers in several Australian and 
New Zealand small cities told one of the 
writers in 1937 that farm families con¬ 
tributed more than their proportionate 
share to their sales. 


* Sociometry Section, American Sociolog¬ 
ical Society, New York City, December 4, 
1943. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The current parity argument is 
now twenty-two years old. Farmers 
and their representatives have 
wanted parity for years, they still 
want parity or something better, and 
certain critical comment notwith¬ 
standing, it seems reasonable to as¬ 
sume that they will continue to want 
parity or its equivalent in the years 
ahead. 

If we are willing to accept this con¬ 
tinuing demand for parity and grant 
farmers some chance of attaining it, 
it is then worthwhile to examine the 
current parity concept and to con¬ 
sider whether certain other measures 
might not serve as a better goal for 
agricultural improvement, or at least 
as a significant supplement. 

Perhaps the best way into the sub¬ 
ject is to consider the meaning of the 
two terms with which we shall be 
concerned. 

* * * * * 

The current parity concept is 
really a combination of three differ¬ 
ent meanings which are easily con¬ 
fused. First, the idea of a fair ex¬ 
change value or of social and eco¬ 
nomic equality between farmers and 
non-farmers is essentially an ethical 
concept. It is as old as folklore itself, 
and much of the argument is to be 
found not only in the fair price doc¬ 
trines of the medieval church but also 
in the writings of such economists as 
Ricardo, Marx, and Alfred Marshall.^ 

Second, the very nature and com¬ 
mon meaning of the word makes it a 
political term, and a forceful one at 
that. Parity and its equivalents such 
as “fair exchange value” and “equal¬ 
ity for agriculture” are on the same 


level as “a living wage,” “the full 
dinner pail” and “the American 
Standard.” 

Third, parity is also a set of spe¬ 
cific dollars and cents prices for agri¬ 
cultural commodities as calculated ac¬ 
cording to the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Acts of 1933 and 1938 which 
provide that parity for any agricul¬ 
tural commodity “shall be that price 
... which will give to the commodity 
a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy equivalent 
to the purchasing power of such com¬ 
modity in the base period.” The base 
period for all agricultural commodi¬ 
ties except tobacco and some fruits 
and vegetables is August 1909 to July 
1914.2 

This third meaning or administra¬ 
tive definition is perhaps the meaning 
which most often comes to mind when 
parity is being discussed. 

* * * * * 

“Standard of living” is also a gen¬ 
eral term or concept to which differ¬ 
ent meanings have been attributed. 
There seems to be, however, some 
agreement that the term “standard 


^ There is, of course, an enduring and 
wdl-documented tradition to the effect that 
agriculture is the fundamental occupation 
and that rural people are the especial 
guardians of a nation’s strength. See, for 
example, J. S. Davis’ discussion of A^n- 
culturaZ FuTidamentaMsm in Economies, 
Sociology and the Modem World, Essays in 
Honor of T. N. Carver (Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1935). 

® Parity prices are defined in the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 1938 and 
in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. For a detailed explanation of 
parity prices, together with the essential 
base prices, see Parity Prices: WhaA They 
Are and How They Are Calculated, USD A, 
BAE (Washington, D. G., June, 1942). 
Mimeographed. 
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of living” should be used to refer to a 
norm or recommended scheme of liv¬ 
ing for the group in question, usually 
with especial emphasis upon the list 
of material goods and commercial 
services involved. I shall so use the 
term in this discussion, while where 
actual conditions are referred to the 
terms “level” or “content of living” 
will be used.® 

« « 4 ! « « 

Are parity prices an adequate or 
sufficient goal for over-all agricul¬ 
tural improvement? 

I think not. For a number of rea¬ 
sons the question of revising the par¬ 
ity definition is even now being dis¬ 
cussed. Some of those interested feel 
that the parity index as now calcu¬ 
lated should be extended to cover a 
wage allowance for all farm labor in¬ 
cluding that of the farm owner him¬ 
self. Others feel that the relations 
between the several prices which ex¬ 
isted three decades ago have been 
completely outmoded by technological 
changes and shifts in demand and 
that some means of modernizing par¬ 
ity prices must be found. Others want 
to discard parity prices as such and 
substitute a schedule of prices which 
will cover necessary costs or encour- 

^“The term standard of living is used to 
mean an ideal or norm of consumption. . . . 
Content of living is used to refer to the 
quantity of goods and services actually con¬ 
sumed, whether purchased or received with¬ 
out direct money payment; level of living is 
used as a summary term when comparing 
the content of one living with another, or 
with a standard, or when generalizing about 
the content of living of a group.” Faith M. 
Williams and Carle C. Zimmerman, Studies 
of Family Living in the United States and 
Other Countries: An Analysis of Material 
and Method, USD A miscellaneous publica¬ 
tion No. 223 (Washington, D. C., 1935). 


age farmers to maintain the desired 
acreages of the several crops and 
numbers of livestock. 

But this concern with the revision 
or restatement of parity prices is 
irrelevant as far as our main question 
is concerned. According to the Cen¬ 
sus, one-half of the farms accounted 
for only about 11.5 per cent of all 
farm production for sale or use in 
the farm home in 1939. Production 
on these farms, or even the lower 
two-thirds of the farms which ac¬ 
counted for only 22 per cent of all 
agricultural production, is obviously 
too small for parity prices to mean 
much.*^ It must also be remembered 
that parity prices are stated in terms 
of prices or gross returns per unit of 
production—costs, net returns, and 
the volume factor are all disregarded. 

Agricultural economists and oth¬ 
ers, of course, are generally aware of 
these criticisms of the parity formula 
and some, at least, argue that the goal 
should be parity income rather than 
parity prices as such. As a result of 
this line of reasoning, the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 also 
provides that “parity” as applied to 
income “shall be that per capita net 
income of individuals on farms from 
farming operations that bears to the 


* Work off the farm also contributes mate¬ 
rially to the income of farm people, espe¬ 
cially those living on farms which are too 
small to provide full-time employment. But 
it is estimated that one-half of the families 
received something less than 16 per cent of 
the aggregate net cash income, including 
income from work off the farm, received by 
all farm operator families in 1941 and only 
about 18 per cent in 1942. See, Dorothy S. 
Brady and Margaret Jarman Hagood, **In- 
come of Farm Families,” The Agricultural 
Situation (August, 1943). 
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per capita net income of individuals 
not on farms the same relation as 
prevailed during the period from Au¬ 
gust 1909 to July 1914.” 

Actually, however, this definition 
is currently not of much use either as 
a general directive or as an admin¬ 
istrative standard. Although an over¬ 
all parity income for all farm people 
is calculated there is as yet no method 
available for translating this into a 
series of income estimates for areas, 
commodities, or classes of farm fam¬ 
ilies, nor is there as yet any method 
available for translating this over-all 
income into a series of per unit prices 
for each of the agricultural commodi¬ 
ties for which such prices are wanted. 
« * * « « 

Instead of endeavoring to revise or 
restate the current formulas for par¬ 
ity prices and parity income in such 
a way as to cover all issues on the 
farm front, why not recognize that 
several different approaches are 
needed? 

Parity and parity prices have 
proved to be well worthwhile so far 
as our commercial farmers are con¬ 
cerned and it is doubtful if they will 
be surrendered. But for perhaps one- 
half of the farm families in America, 
the real need is not for parity prices 
or even parity with other low income 
or disadvantaged families but rather 
for finding ways for moving forward 
to a better standard of living, for 
some assurance of more varied food, 
better medical care, adequate educa¬ 
tion for the children, and some time 
and funds which can be freely used. 
Sociologists are generally better ac¬ 
quainted with the actual status and 


needs of these disadvantaged farm 
people than are some of the other 
social scientists, but their case is still 
not too well recognized.® 

Why not work out a series of min¬ 
imum standards of living for farm 
families against which actual con¬ 
ditions can be masured? And why 
not state such standards in such a 
way as to serve as general goals for 
improvement? 

I think this is not an impossible 
task. A single generalized standard 
stated in terms of a relatively small 
number of variations to allow for cer¬ 
tain regional and other differences 
would suffice; and there should be 
enough scientific information, enough 
knowledge of custom, the current cul¬ 
tural environment, and what people 
want, and enough administrative ex¬ 
perience to allow workable standards 
to be evolved. 

Such standards would need to be 
stated in terms of (a) a series of 
minimum allowances in terms of 
commodities and average values or 
average expenditures for goods and 
services needed by some typical or 
standard farm family, together with 
the allowances for adjusting this 
budget to fit the several types of fam¬ 
ilies most often found, and (b) com¬ 
munity services such as schools, 
roads, medical facilities, agricultural 
aids, electric power, and churches 

‘ See, for example, Carl C. Taylor, Helen 
W. Wheeler, and £. L. Kirkpatrii^, Dis- 
advantaged Classes in American Agricvl- 
twrcy BAR (Washington, D. C., April, 1988), 
Mimeographed; and Rachel Rowe Swiger 
and Conrad Taeuber, IlUFed, lU-^lothed, 
JUr-Housed—Five Hundred Families in Need 
of Help, BAE (Washington, D. C., April, 
1942). Mimeographed. 
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which should accompany or supple¬ 
ment the family budget. 

The commodity allowances and 
service standards should be sufficient 
to cover minimum needs and to serve 
as a reasonable basis for a continuing 
family life over an extended period. 
That is, the endeavor should be to de¬ 
velop an adequate standard which 
could be realized at minimum cost 
rather than to work out a relief or 
emergency standard or a moderate 
cost schedule for farm families with 
incomes above the average level. The 
relief and moderate cost schedules 
would also be useful, but the sugges¬ 
tion here is for a minimum standard 
which could serve as a realistic goal 
for farm families whose incomes and 
ways of living are now sub-standard. 

Such a standard could be used to 
measure deiiciences against and to 
establish minimum sizes for farm 
units or minimum incomes which 
farm families should be given a 
chance to earn. 

Actually, there is already a consid¬ 
erable amount of administrative ex¬ 
perience in this field. Since 1934, the 
Resettlement Administration, and 
more especially its successor the 
Farm Security Administration, 
through its rural rehabilitation and 
tenant purchase work, has endeav¬ 
ored to budget family expenditures 
and where possible to see that certain 
tentative standards were met. Some 
efforts have even been made to work 
out some general minimum standards 
which might be used as illustrative 
material.® 


There are, of course, any number 
of reasons why a series of minimum 
standards cannot or should not be 
worked out. The first is that such 
standards cannot be scientifically de¬ 
termined, with the exception of food. 

Perhaps, but to argue that it is only 
given to the social scientists of this 
generation to observe and endlessly 
record factual data does not seem to 
be a very fruitful approach.'’^ The so¬ 
cial scientist must find meaning in 
his data, and if he is a careful and 
intelligent worker such meanings are 
certain to be more valuable than 
those which are all too often derived 
from the same data by the average 
amateur or an over-worked admin- 

* See the estimates of the annual value at 
1936 prices of minimum physical and cul¬ 
tural requirements for a family of two 
adults and three children in the three 
major regions of the country (the North, 
the South, and the West) as summarized in 
James G. Maddox, “Suggestions for a Na¬ 
tional Program of Rural Rehabilitation and 
Relief,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXI 
(November, 1939). The items covered in¬ 
dude food, dothing, shdter, medical care, 
education, recreation, church and charity, 
and reserve for contingencies, and the an¬ 
nual values total $820 for the North, $706 
for the South, and $845 for the West. 
Household operating expenses and the 
maintenance of household furnishings and 
dwellings are induded in the estimated an¬ 
nual cost of shdter. 

^Attention should also be called to the 
fact that even where the effort is simply to 
assemble and describe factual data that the 
result may be to infer a standard. For 
example, studies of differences in the con¬ 
tent or level of living or of the distribution 
of facilities as between geographic areas or 
families with different incomes by the use 
of indexes based on an average levd will 
often be interpreted as meaning that all the 
families under the average should be raised 
to at least the average levd. Such an in¬ 
terpretation could, for example, be read into 
the calculations in Margaret Hagood, Rural 
Level of Living Indexes for Counties of the 
United States, 1940, BAE (Washington, 
D. C., October, 1943). Mimeographed. 
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istrator. Generalized standards of 
living cannot be established with the 
precision which characterizes the de¬ 
tailed work of a chemist, an engineer, 
or an architect. But the suggestion is 
that minimum standards be estab¬ 
lished, and that custom and the exist¬ 
ing cultural environment be consid¬ 
ered along with the more exact sci¬ 
ences such as those on which our cur¬ 
rent knowledge of nutritional re¬ 
quirements is based. 

So far as the scientific approach to 
adequate diets is concerned, it should 
also be noted that there are still a 
great many unanswered questions 
even in the nutritional field, notwith¬ 
standing the recent recommendations 
of the National Research Council. 
And in the actual construction of 
schedules for adequate diets the en¬ 
deavor is usually to work out diets 
which will not only cover the neces¬ 
sary nutritional requirements but 
which will also be acceptable to the 
families for whom they are recom¬ 
mended, rather than to calculate diet 
schedules which will meet nutritional 
requirements with the least cost or 
the least amount of effort. This same 
general method could be applied in 
other fields and, as a matter of fact, 
is sometimes so applied. 

This leads to a second objection, 
to-wit: that establishing minimum 
standards is after all a task for a 
corps of distinguished specialists in 
the older or more exact sciences rath¬ 
er than for the social economist or the 
sociologist- This, I also doubt. After 
all, it is the function of the social 
scientist to see the whole of his sub¬ 
ject and although the advice and 


checking of the specialists must be 
sought, someone must bring it all to¬ 
gether, eliminate non-essentials, and 
work out a unified statement if rea¬ 
sonable and workable standards are 
to be evolved. 

A third objection runs to the effect 
that it is the function of the social 
scientist to find out what people want, 
not to tell them what they should 
want. To some extent again there is a 
valid element in this argument. But 
even wants must be assembled, re¬ 
duced to terms which can be under¬ 
stood, and checked against what can 
be achieved. Individual wants are too 
vague and wishful to be recognized in 
detail, and I think that most of us 
can agree with Zimmerman that such 
a concept can easily be carried to an 
extreme and cannot serve as a basis 
for an adequate standard.® 

Always, of course, there is the ob¬ 
jection that we need concern our¬ 
selves with neither parity prices nor 
minimum standards of living since 
the natural results flowing from the 
“lavr of supply and demand” can in 
no event be altered or substantially 
changed. But economists and sociolo¬ 
gists know that their generalizations 
or so-called laws are usually accom¬ 
panied by the assumption '‘other 
things being equal” and that these 
other things are often successfully 
changed. 

John Stuart Mill observed a cen¬ 
tury ago that the distribution of 


^ See the discussion of the scientific, at- 
titudinal and typological approaches to 
standards of living in Chapter 1, Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards 
of Living (New York, 1936; D. Van Nos¬ 
trand Company, Inc.). 
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wealth is after all a man-made affair; 
while so able an agricultural econ¬ 
omist as John D. Black recognizes 
“that partly as a matter of historical 
carry-over ... and partly as a matter 
of continuance of potent institutional 
holds, the rank and file of farm fam¬ 
ilies are still habituated and bound to 
accept smaller returns than do com¬ 
parable urban groups. ... A further 
point... is that if these institutional 
holds could all b^ broken less of the 
social product would be absorbed in 
the handling of farm products after 
they leave the farm, and less in pro¬ 
ducing and distributing urban goods 
and services; and in consequence 
farmers would receive a larger vol¬ 
ume of real goods and services in ex¬ 
change for this production. If in ad¬ 
dition the habituations of farm folks 
to accept relatively low incomes were 
shattered and dissolved, we could 
have more farm families than now 
living on a higher plane of living— 
‘quality* as well as ‘quantity* of 
farm population being raised.*’ ® 

Since I am none too sure as to how 
well the meaning and general drift of 
my argument has been stated, it 
might be of some service to endeavor 
to summarize it: 

(1) I am not criticizing the parity 
concept or the current methods of 
measuring it. Attention is called to 
the fact, however, that the general- 

” See pp. 21 and 200, John Stuart Mill, 
Principfes of Political Ec<momy (New 
York, 1929; Longman, Green and Com¬ 
pany) , and John D. Black, “The Problem of 
Surplus Agricultural Population,” Intemor 
Uorial Jourruil of Agrarian Affairs, I (Oc¬ 
tober, 1931). 


ized parity concept is much broader 
than the parity price portion thereof. 
And even if parity prices were real¬ 
ized, a great many farm people would 
still have inadequate incomes while 
those with reasonable incomes would 
often be unable to obtain access to 
good roads, good schools, adequate 
medical care and such facilities as 
electricity at a reasonable cost. 

(2) Some of us who are interested 
in social measurement might endeav¬ 
or to work out a minimum standard 
of living—or estimate the content of 
an adequate standard of living at a 
minimum cost—^for farm families. 
Such a standard should be stated in 
terms of a schedule of annual allow¬ 
ances for commodities and services 
and community facilities which 
should be maintained. A single gen¬ 
eralized standard, together with a 
relatively small number of variations 
to allow for certain regional and 
other differences could suffice for the 
purpose I have in mind. 

Such a standard or system of min¬ 
imum standards could be used as a 
basis against which to measure the 
actual content of living of low income 
or disadvantaged farm families, 
could be used in connection with cer¬ 
tain administrative activities, and 
could be used as a goal for agricul¬ 
tural improvement along with such 
other goals as “parity prices” and 
“soil conservation.” 

(3) A number of objections can be 
raised with respect to the suggestion 
outlined in (2). The first and most 
general will be that a scientific stand¬ 
ard or set of standards cannot be de¬ 
termined. But if we are willing to 
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start work with such data from the 
more exact sciences as are at hand 
and if we are willing to recognize 
that analyses of custom and the cur¬ 
rent cultural environment should also 
be considered, a workable standard 
could be evolved. 

There is also, of course, the ques¬ 
tion of who should work out such a 
standard. Some feel that each of the 
scientific disciplines should cover a 
specified portion of the field, while 
others believe that the answer or con¬ 
clusion can only be reached through 
finding out what farm people want. 
Each of the sciences should contrib¬ 
ute their recommendations and con¬ 
sideration must also be given to what 
people want and are willing to accept, 
but it seems to me that the final de¬ 
termination of such a standard 


should properly fall within the social 
science field. 

We need more research. But we 
also need a more concerted effort to 
interpret our research. We need to 
work out minimum standards of liv¬ 
ing which, if achieved, would in¬ 
crease the content and change the 
scale of living for many farm fam¬ 
ilies whether we think of such a 
change as social improvement or 
simply as another shift in an n-di- 
mensional field; and we need to use 
our wits and our abilities in seeing 
that what we have to offer is used.^® 


^For a general discussion of agriculture 
and the American Economy and of several 
goals or approaches to agricultural im¬ 
provement, see H. R. Tolley, **An Appraisal 
of the National Interest in the Agricultural 
Situation,” American Economic Review Pro¬ 
ceedings, XXX (February, 1941). 


Some Regional Variations in Leyels and Standards of 

Living* 

By Edgar A. Schuler\ 


ABSTRACT 

Three graphic methods (simple curve, bar chart, and scatter diagram) were 
used to analyze and compare levels and standards of living of farm, rural-non¬ 
farm and urban families. Illustrative data were taken from Consumer Pur¬ 
chases Study publications. The ^enditure categories represented were; house¬ 
hold help, dentist’s services, kitten sink with drain, reading material, and 
religious organizations. The scatter diagram was found to show most dearly 
and simply the cultural roles played <i.e., necessity, luxury, rarity, and sul> 
stitute) by various items. It was thought the procedures presented should be 
particularly useful in analyzing and comparing the value systems hdd by 
various population categories, such as rural and urban, regional, race, and 
tenure. 


BESUMEN 

Tres metodos gr&ficos (la curva sendlla, d diagrams a columnas y el dia¬ 
grams de dispersion) fueron empleados para andizar y comparar nivdes y 
normas de vida de familias agricolas, rurales no agricolas, y urbanas. Los datce 
ilustrativos fueron tornados de las pubUcadones del Comnmer Purchases Study 
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(Estudio de Compras de Consumidores). Las categorias de los gastos repre- 
sentadas fueron: servicio domestico, servicio dental, fregaderos con desague, 
material de lectura, y organizaciones religiosas. Se encontrd qne el cdagrama de 
dispersidn mostraba con mayor daridad y sencillez el papel cultural (esto es, 
necesidad, lujo, rareza o substitute) desempanado por <Uversos articulos. Se 
creyo que los procedimientos presentados deberian de ser partic^armente 
dtiles para analizar y comparar los sistemas de valores de diversas categorias 
de pobladdn, tales como rural y urbana, regional, racial y de tenencia de la 
tierra. 


L Introduction 

This paper is an outgrowth of an 
attempt to analyze and compare 
levels and standards of living of 
farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban fam¬ 
ilies. Publications based on the Con¬ 
sumer Purchases Study materials 
provided data suitable for this study. 
As the analysis developed the im¬ 
portance of regional variations be¬ 
came so apparent that it seemed nec¬ 
essary to emphasize this aspect of the 
basic problem in the present report.^ 

Five items selected to illustrate 
several categories of expenditures 
are here considered: expenditures for 
household help, for dentist’s services, 
kitchen sink with drain, expenditures 
for any reading matter, and contri¬ 
butions to religious organizations. 

* Paper read at the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, December 4, 
1943, New York, N. Y. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

^The Consumer Purchases Study is so 
well known as to require no extended discus¬ 
sion here. Forty-seven volumes have been 
published on the basis of these data collected 
in the course of 1935 and 1936; numerous 
articles and other analyses have already 
been made. A good concise statement of the 
limitations of the data may be found in 
Richard M. E. Sterner, The Negroes Share: 
A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing, 
and Public Assistance (New York: Harp¬ 
ers, 1943). The data on which the present 
study is based are taken from the U. S. De- 

S artment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Pub- 
cations prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics in cooperation with the Work 
Projects Administration. Specific refer¬ 
ences are given in footnote 19. 


sample of all categories of expendi- 
Although these items are but a small 
tures, the graphic techniques for 
analysis here presented may be useful 
in dealing with a much broader range 
of items. There are, therefore, two 
objectives in the study: First, to pre¬ 
sent some novel techniques for 
analysis of regional variations in 
level and standard of living, and sec¬ 
ond, to illustrate the use of these 
techniques by several concrete ex¬ 
amples which will throw further light 
on these regional variations. 

The great practical importance of 
the general problem of levels and 
standards of living is evident in a 
number of connections: In the de¬ 
termination of parity for agricul¬ 
ture ; in the formulation of minimum 
levels of living for the administering 
of public relief; in the development 
of programs of Federal government¬ 
al assistance other than relief; and 
even in the broad field of interna¬ 
tional relations.^ 

In view of the widely divergent in¬ 
terpretations given the terms, level 

° United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture in the published report of the 
**Hearings before the committee on agricul¬ 
ture, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
Eighth Confess, first session, on the report 
of Judge Marvin Jones, president of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 18 to June 3, 1943.” June 22, 1943 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943), pp. 26-32. 
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and standard of living, they will be 
defined briefiy for the purposes of 
this discussion. By ‘‘level of living” is 
meant the content of goods and serv¬ 
ices utilized by a particular popula¬ 
tion sample limited with regard to 
space, time and income. Although 
there is by no means a perfect posi¬ 
tive correlation between expenditure 
patterns and levels of living, as above 
defined, the nature of the data on 
which this study is based limits us to 
a consideration of those phases of the 
level of living which are reflected, 
and to spme degree measured, by data 
on expenditures. 

By “standard of living” is meant 
those elements in the value pattern 
of a similarlj’ limited population 
sample which are reflected, and to 
some extent measured, by data on 
expenditures. One basic assumption 
which should be made explicit is this: 
The standard of living of a given in¬ 
come class in a given population at a 
given time tends to be modeled after 
the level of living displayed by the 
highest income class with which it 
comes in substantial contact,® 

IL Literature on the Problem 

It is impossible in this brief paper 

^As Hazel Kyrk says, *This standard of 
living is not an ideal standard. . . . With 
most people it takes the form of the mode of 
life of a reco^ized superior group, that is, 
a group to be imitated.” And again: “What¬ 
ever there is both for good and for evil in 
the standard at the top tends to work down 
to the bottom. . . . The possessor of a sur¬ 
plus never doubts how it should be spent; it 
goes as completely as possible toward 
duplicating the mode of life of which the 
socially elite furnish an object lesson. . . . 
There is as little real independence in 
choices above the margin as in choices be¬ 
low.” A Theory of Consumption (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), pp. 175, 261. 


to review the literature on levels and 
standards of living which has direct 
or indirect bearing on the problem of 
regional variations. Suffice it to say 
that for some time the importance of 
cultural-physiographic regions with¬ 
in the United States has been recog¬ 
nized by geographers,^ historians,® 
economists and agricultural econ- 
ists,'‘ sociologists and rural sociolog¬ 
ists," cultural anthropologists,® polit- 


* C. Langdon White and Edwin J. Poscue, 
Regional Geography of Anglo-America 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943), pp. 
35-48; Robert B. Hall, “The geographic 
region: a resume,” Annals of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Geographers, XXV, 122- 
130 (September, 1935). 

"Frederick Jackson Turner, “The sig¬ 
nificance of the section in American his¬ 
tory,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
VIII, 255-280 (March, 1925), and The 
Frontier in American History (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1920); Charles 0. 
Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography 
of the United States (Baltimore: Carnegie 
Institution of Washin^on, Publication No. 
401, 1932). 

‘’John D. Black, “The geography of 
arity,” in Parity, Parity, Parity (Cam- 
ridge : The Harvard Committee on Re¬ 
search in the Social Sciences, 1942), pp. 
125-144; Mordecai Ezekiel, “"Will a low 
standard of living result in more produc¬ 
tion and force out those with higher stan¬ 
dards of life?” in Dwight Sanderson (ed.). 
Farm Income and Farm Life (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 
82-86. 

" The pioneering work on rural levels and 
standards of living in this country was done 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick, who clearly recog¬ 
nized the importance of regional variations. 
Carle C. Zimmerman has made notable and 
well known contributions in the entire field 
of level and standard of living; see, for 
example. Consumption and Standards of 
Living (New York: Van Nostrand Co., 
1936), and Faith Williams* and Zimmer¬ 
man’s Studies of Family Living in the 
United States and Other Countries, an 
analysis of material and method (Wash¬ 
ington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Misc. Pub. 223, December, 1935). The out¬ 
standing regional work of members of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina, led by 
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ical scientists,® government adminis¬ 
trators,^® social planners,^^ home 
economists,^^ and welfare workers.^® 
Closely related to the phenomena of 
physiographic regions and included 
within the general field of cultural 
regions are the phenomena of levels 
and standards of living. 


Howard W. Odum, has given great impetus 
to regional work of various kinds. A recent 
example is Margaret J. Hagood’s artide, 
“Statistical methods for delineation of reg¬ 
ions applied to data on agriculture and 
population,” Social Forces, XXI, 287-297 
(March, 1943). Arthur R. Mangus’ study of 
rural regions is definitive on the basis of 
available data, Rural Regions of the United 
States, Division of Research, Work Pro¬ 
jects Administration (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940). Text¬ 
book writers in rural sociology, with a few 
important exceptions, recognize the im¬ 
portance of rural regional variations. An 
Indian scholar, Radhakamal Mukerjee, has 
written an entire volume on Regional So¬ 
ciology (New York: Century, 1926). 

® See the studies of W. Lloyd Warner and 
his associates in the Yankeetown series of 
studies and elsewhere, such as Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941). 

* Hannah G. Roach, “Sectionalism in con¬ 
fess, 1870-1890,” The American Political 
Science Review, XIX, 500-526 (August, 
1925); Charles W. Smith, Chapter 19, “Sec¬ 
tionalism” in Public Opinion in a De¬ 
mocracy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939). 

“M. L. Wilson, “The regional principle 
and agricultural research,” mimeographed 
speech, November 18, 1935; George T. Ren¬ 
ner, “The statistical approach to regions,” 
Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, XXV, 137-145 (September, 
1935}. 

^Regionalism number. Survey Graphic, 
LIV, No. 3 (May 1, 1925); U. S. National 
Resources Committee, Regional Factors in 
National Planning and Development (Wash¬ 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1935); and the series of reports issued in 
12 parts by the National Resources Com¬ 
mittee and the National Resources Planning 
Board entitled Regional Planning (Wash¬ 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1936-43). 


ni. Methodology 

Of the three types of charts to be 
presented only ttie first requires no 
explanation, that is, the simple line 
graph. This type of chart is included 
to provide a sampling check on the 
assumption that proportions report¬ 
ing expenditures for an item are 
positively correlated with income. In 
it 4 curves out of a possible 19 are 
presented; these show the percent¬ 
ages of families reporting expendi¬ 
tures for, or possession of, a particu¬ 
lar item at all income levels up to 
$5,000. Neither absolute nor relative 
amounts of expenditures are here 
considered. 

The second type of chart is essen¬ 
tially a bar chart. For each analysis 
unit or locality sample (e.g. the 
sample of Vermont farm families) 
the percentage reporting expendi¬ 
tures for a particular item is shown 
by horizontal dashes. If there were 
uniformity among small cities, vil¬ 
lages, and farms, and among analysis 
units in each of these residence cate¬ 
gories the horizontal dashes repre¬ 
senting the percentages for each 
analysis unit would form a straight 
line across the chart. The lower and 
upper limits of the vertical bar are 
defined by the percentages of fam¬ 
ilies in the lowest and highest income 


”Maud Wilson, “Regional variations in 
housing requirements of farm families,” in 
Housing Requirements of Farm Families in 
the United States, U. S. Dept, of Agr. Misc, 
Pub, No. 322 (Washington: U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1939), pp. 14-38. 

” Heller Committee for Research in So¬ 
cial Economics of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Standards of Relief in Selected Cities 
of the United States, 1933 (Berkdey: Uni¬ 
versity of California, 1934). 
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classes respectively (containing 25 
families or more) who report ex¬ 
penditures for a particular item.^^ 
The length of the connecting bar 
shows the range between the per¬ 
centages for the lowest and highest 
income classes in each analysis unit. 
The income level represented by the 
low and high income classes in each 
analysis unit is shown at the bottom 
of the chart. Reading from left to 
right the bars for the analysis units 
are grouped into the three residential 
categories; small cities, villages, and 
farms, and within each residential 
category the analysis units are ar¬ 
ranged from left to right in order of 
diminishing percentage reporting ex¬ 
penditures for an item. 

By means of the bar chart one can 
determine: (1) How the three resi¬ 
dential categories compare with re- 


“ Four criteria for determiiung the range 
of percentages to be graphed were com¬ 
pared in the case of the it^, kitchen sink 
with drain. These methods and the resultinjg 
average percentage range per analysis unit 
(based on all 30 analysis units with the 
exception of the Oregon part-time fanning 
sample) are as follows: 

1— ^Lowest and highest percentages 

(regardless of income class) 32.9^ 

2— ^Percentages for lowest and 

highest income classes contain¬ 
ing 25 families or more 23.7% 

3— Percentages for lowest and 

highest income classes contain¬ 
ing 5 per cent or more of all 
families in the analysis unit 17.4% 

4— Percentages for the income 

classes containing the first and 
third income quartiles 10.7% 

Since it was desired to portray maximum 
range associated with variations in income, 
but to retain at least moderate stability, the 
second method was judged to be most satis¬ 
factory. For any analysis unit noting the 
length of the vertical bar above and below 
the horizontal dashes will of course i^ve 
some idea of the dispersion and symmetry 
of the distribution. 


spect to general level of percentages 
reporting an item; (2) the range of 
percentages for the several analysis 
units within each residential cate¬ 
gory; (3) the pattern of spread be¬ 
tween percentage of low and high in¬ 
come families reporting an item, both 
within each residential category and 
among them. By noting the designa¬ 
tion of the analysis unit above the 
bars one can determine: (4) Which 
regions tend to have high, medium, 
or low percentages; (5) whether the 
regions occupy the same relative po¬ 
sition in each residential category; 
(6) how Negro families compare 
with whites; (7) how tenure classes 
compare among Southern farm fam¬ 
ilies ; and (8) the income range rep¬ 
resented by each analysis unit bar. 
The complexity of this bar chart 
made it seem desirable to devise some 
method for presenting its most sig¬ 
nificant content in simpler form. This 
leads to a consideration of the third 
type of chart, the scatter diagram. 

In the scatter diagram, the rela¬ 
tionship between the proportion of 
low and high income families report¬ 
ing expenditure for a particular item 
is shown by the location of an anal¬ 
ysis unit symbol on the chart. On the 
horizontal axis is plotted the percent¬ 
age, ranging from zero at the left to 
100 at the right, of low income fam¬ 
ilies reporting expenditures for an 
item. On the vertical axis is plotted 
the percentage, ranging from zero at 
the bottom to 100 at the top, of high 
income families reporting expendi¬ 
tures for an item. 

Thus, if both low and high income 
families in the analysis unit have 
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high proportions reporting expendi¬ 
tures the symbol is located toward 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
chart, indicating that the item is 
deemed more or less indispensable, 
and therefore may be termed a cul¬ 
tural “necessity.” Tobacco, for ex¬ 
ample, by this procedure is classed as 
a “necessity” rather than a luxury, as 
it might be regarded from a welfare 
point of view, since a majority of 
both low and high income families in 
practically all analysis units report 
expenditures for this item. If the item 
is reported by a large proportion of 
high income families but only a small 
proportion of low income families, 
the symbol is located toward the 
upper lefthand corner of the chart. 
Such an item may be termed a “lux¬ 
ury” and is assumed to show a sub¬ 
stantial positive correlation with in¬ 
come. If the item is reported by rela¬ 
tively few families both in the low 
and the high income classes, the sym¬ 
bol falls in the lower left-hand corner 
of the chart, and may be termed a 
cultural “rarity.” Such an item may 
be either a novelty, or a trait which 
is foreign to the culture area under 
consideration; at any rate, it clearly 
has little if any apparent or direct 
relationship to income. If the item is 
reported by few or no high income 
but by many low income families the 
symbol falls toward the lower right- 
hand corner of the chart. Such an 
item may be termed a cultural “sub¬ 
stitute,” since those with little means 
must be content with it, but it is not 
desired by those whose means are 
adequate. To illustrate, when the per¬ 
centages of used car purchases are 


plotted on the scatter diagram, 10 of 
the 19 symbols fall in the “substi¬ 
tute” corner of the chart.^® 

To differentiate the three resident¬ 
ial categories, which is done by 
grouping in the bar charts, three 
types of ssrmbols are used in the scat¬ 
ter diagrams: squares for farms, tri¬ 
angles for villages, and circles for 
cities. Where the ssrmbols are highly 
concentrated on the chart there may 
be some over-lapping, but the out¬ 
lines are sufficiently distinctive that 
they can be differentiated on the basis 
of a fraction of the entire symbol.^® 
By identifying the analysis units 
represented by the letters adjoining 
the symbols one may quickly determ¬ 
ine which region, residential cate¬ 
gory, race, or tenure group is most 
extreme in any direction, or to which 
other analysis units it is most similar. 

The real virtue of the scatter dia¬ 
gram, however, is that on it one can 
see at a glance the main configuration 
of the analysis unit symbols. In this 
way the significant variations in 
value systems are made obvious. Dis¬ 
persion and concentration are readily 
observable, and their meaning is 
made clear. 


"U. S. Department of A^cnlture, Bu¬ 
reau of Home Economics, in cooperation 
with the Work Projects Administration, 
Misc, Pub. No. 415, table 39, pp. 102 S. 
Number of families owning any automobiles 
during schedule year constitutes the base, 
or 100 per cent. 

“To keep over-lapping at an acceptable 
minimum it was necessary in some instances 
to shift the symbol slightly from its pre¬ 
cisely correct position on the chart. Such 
shifting, however, was infrequent and in¬ 
volved only small distances. A rough check 
can be made by referring to the bar chart 
and reading the percentages from the bar 
for the corresponding analysis unit. 
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A few more comments may be 
made regarding the utilization and 
interpretation of data on the scatter 
diagram. For instance, a new trait 
will enter the culture of a particular 
analysis unit as a rarity; if it is 
adopted it may quickly climb up the 
chart in the direction of the luxury 
corner; if its use then becomes wide¬ 
spread throughout the entire range 
of incomes it will shift to the right 
toward the necessity corner; mean¬ 
while, however, it is possible that less 
expensive substitutes are being 
adopted by the lower income classes.^^ 
Scatter diagrams plotted at suc¬ 
cessive points in time should clearly 
show whether the item was tending 
to play a static role in the culture of 
the particular analysis unit, or 
whether its valuation was gradually 
being changed as the result of ad¬ 
vertising, mass production, the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge about the item, 
and so on. 

In terms of the procedures here 
outlined for plotting expenditure be¬ 
havior, items may be characterized 
as ^‘perfect’" or maximum rarities, 
luxuries, necessities, or substitutes as 
the analysis unit symbols approxi¬ 
mate the limits of the chart in the 
respective directions. In similar fash¬ 
ion, if the symbols are clustered near 
the margin but between two corners 

In one study, for example, it was found 
that a sample of Negro farm women pre¬ 
ferred phonographs to pianos or melodeons 
whereas white farm women expressed much 
greater preference for the pianos. Edgar A. 
Schuler, Social Staiits and Farm Tenure — 
Attitudes and Social Conditions of Cam 
Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers (Washing¬ 
ton: U. S. Department of Agriculture, So¬ 
cial Research Report No. IV, 1938), p. 222. 


an item may be termed a rarity- 
luxury, or a luxury-necessity, to in¬ 
dicate its mixed or hyphenated char¬ 
acter in terms of the operationally 
defined ideal types represented by the 
corners of the chart. 

It should be recognized that the 
plotting of an item as rarity, luxury, 
or necessity may be affected not only 
by the proportions reporting expendi¬ 
tures at low and high income levels 
but by such considerations as the 
absolute range of income (especially 
the upper limits), the geographic or 
climatic range of analysis units rep¬ 
resented, length of the time sample 
of expenditure behavior reported, 
and broadness of the consumption 
category represented. For example, 
expenditures for any food will prob¬ 
ably uniformly be plotted as a neces¬ 
sity, but if only tropical fruits, or 
bananas, were plotted it is likely that 
the entire range from necessity 
through luxury to rarity would 
appear. 

If the foregoing presentation fails 
to bring out the relationships be¬ 
tween the three types of charts the 
reader can probably clear up any un¬ 
certainty by following through with 
a single analysis unit, for example, 
North Central small cities, on all 
three charts in the first series. On 
the "‘A” chart, the continuous line 
shows the percentage reporting ex¬ 
penditures for household help at all 
income levels up to $5,000, with a 
range from less than 5 per cent to 
about 60 per cent. On the “B” chart 
we find that the lowest income class 
containing 25 or more families is 
from $250 to $499; the highest is 
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from $5,000 to $9,999; for the entire 
analysis unit slightly more than 20 
per cent of the families report ex¬ 
penditures for household help, but 
the range from the percentage for 
the specified low and high income 
classes is from about 2 to almost 90 
per cent. On the scatter diagram, or 
“C” chart, we find the circle marked 
“NC” for “North Central Small 
Cities” in the extreme upper lefthand 
corner, indicating that for this 
sample expenditures for household 
help are a cultural luxury, according 
to our definition. 

IV. Findings!® 

The sequence of presentation of 
the five sets of charts now to be taken 


^ Sources of data for the respective charts 
are as follows: Chart No. 1, USD A, BHE, 
in cooperation with the WPA MUc, Puhl. 
No. 432, table 48, pp. 132 ff. and No. 457, 
table 40, pp. 144 flf. Chart No. II, /bid, No. 
402, table 37, pp. 120 if. Chart No. Ill, Ibid,, 
No. 399, table 29, pp. 94 flf. Chart No. IV, 
Ibid,, No. 456, table 22, pp. 114 ff. Chart No. 
V. Ibid,, No. 455, table 14, pp. 64 ff. 


up is based upon the pattern of the 
respective scatter diagrams involved. 
If the number of analysis unit sym¬ 
bols in the rarity, luxury, and neces¬ 
sity fourths of any scatter diagram 
are counted, a curve characteristic of 
the pattern of the ssnnbols can be 
plotted, and compared directly with 
the curves of other scatter diagrams. 
When this is done with the five scat¬ 
ter diagrams in the present analysis 
it is evident that the sequence pre¬ 
sented shows the most consistent 
shift from rarity through luxury to 
necessity. (See Table I.) 

Let us now turn to the first set of 
three charts, those dealing with ex- 
penditures for household help. Chart 
I-A shows a consistent tendency for 
percentage reporting expenditures 
for household help to rise with in¬ 
creasing income, there being little 
difference between the four analysis 
units selected for presentation at the 
lowest income levels, but very great 


TABLE I. Numbers of Analysis Units in Which Selected Items Are Classified 
AS Rarities, Luxuries, Necessities, and Substitutes 


ITEM 


CULTURAL classification 
R arity Luxury Neceasi^ Substitute 


I. Expenditures for household help .... 11 8 

II. E3q)enditures for services of dentist**^ . . 6 11 

III. Kitchen sink with drain in living 

quarters®^ . 4 5 9 

IV. Expenditures for any reading matter. 7 12 

V. Expenditures for church, Sunday School 

and missions. 4 15 


Expenditures for any tobacco®*. 1 18 

Used cars purchased®* . . 1 2 6 10 


®* Two analysis units omitted because they were borderline cases, that is, exactly 50 
per cent was one of the fi^nires involved. 

®* One analysis unit omitted because it was a borderline case. 

®* Charts not presented in this paper. 
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differences at the higher income 
levels. The flattest curve (Le., the 
analysis unit in which there is lowest 
positive correlation between income 
and percentages) is that for Illinois- 
Iowa farms and the steepest is that 

CHART I-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 



for Southeast small cities (white 
families) 

Turning to the bar chart (I-B) it 
may be observed that the level of the 
horizontal dashes, instead of being 
uniform shows pronounced regional 
differences. By far the highest per¬ 
centage among the small city and vil¬ 
lage samples is that for Southeastern 
white families, and among farm 
samples is that for Georgia-Missis- 
sippi white farm operators. Except 
for the Southeast white small city 
and villages samples, the general 
level of the averages does not vary 
greatly among the three residential 
categories, being relatively low 
throughout. 

” It should be kept in mind, of coarse, that 
the data presented are for 1935-36. That the 
situation today is vastly different, espe¬ 
cially with regard to domestic help in the 
South, is fully recognized. 


CHART I-B 

eXPENDiTUREd FOR HOUSEHOLD HELP* 

PERCEIITAeC OF FAHIUES REPOKTIIIC AND RANGE RETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 


SMALL CITIES VILLASES FARMS 
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CHART I-C 

EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSEHOLD HELP* 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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The range between percentages of 
low and high income levels reporting 
expenditures for household help is 
rather large in all small city and vil¬ 
lage samples excepting Southeastern 
Negroes, but among farm samples 
only in the case of the Georgia-Mis- 
sissippi white operators. The maxi¬ 
mum percentage in the two nonfarm 
residential categories is that for the 
Southeast white samples, ranging 


from 90 to 100 per cent; the same is 
true of the Georgia-Mississippi white 
farm operator sample. There is a re¬ 
markable difference between the 
range for these farm operators and 
for sharecroppers of the same race in 
the same region. It may be objected 
that this difference simply reflects 
the great difference between the 
maximum income levels represented 
($5,000-$10,000 and $750-$!,000 re- 
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spectively). But it will be observed 
that the income differential does not 
serve to contrast these two analysis 
units so sharply with respect to any 
of the following items. The percent¬ 
age reporting expenditures for dental 
services by these same high income 
farmers is only' 40, and reporting 
kitchen sink with drain is only 60. 
One can conclude only that Negro 
domestic help is more nearly* a cul¬ 
tural necessity* in this analy*sis unit 
than is the lowly kitchen sink with 
drain, or the dentist's skill—cer¬ 
tainly it cannot be lack of means 
which prevents the percentages for 
these items from being higher. 

The corresponding scatter diagram 
(Chart I-C) confirms this impres¬ 
sion : Expenditures for household 
help range from pronounced rarities 
to almost perfect luxuries, and well 
toward the latter extreme are the two 
Southeast white city and village 
samples, and the Georgia-Mississippi 
white farm operators. Close to these 
are the North Central and Pacific 
cities. About midway between luxury 
and rarity the other village samples 
are clustered, and the Plains and 
Mountains cities sample. Well tovrard 
the rarity corner are grouped all the 
other farm samples and the South¬ 
east Negro village and city samples. 

The second set of charts deals with 
expenditures for the services of a 
dentist The curves in Chart II-A 
show a fairly consistent tendency to 
rise with increasing income. The flat¬ 
test curve, as in the preceding item, 
is that for the Illinois-Iowa faim 
sample, but it is at a much higher 


level than was true in the case of 
expenditures for household help. 

CHART II-A 

EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICES OF DENTIST 



The second bar chart (II-B) shows 
relatively little variation among the 
averages in the three residence cate¬ 
gories apart from the Southeast 
Negro samples and the Georgia-Mis¬ 
sissippi white sharecroppers. But as 
was suggested by the curves in Chart 
II-A, in general the analysis unit per¬ 
centages, represented by the hori¬ 
zontal dashes, are at a much higher 
level than were those for household 
help. 

From the scatter diagram (Chart 
II-C) it is evident that dentist’s serv¬ 
ices range from rarity to luxury, and 
are nowhere really considered a ne¬ 
cessity, though they come closest to 
being so regarded by farmers in Cali¬ 
fornia and the Illinois-Iow'a samples. 
They are most clearly a rarity in the 
Southeast, among Negroes, regard¬ 
less of place of residence, and among 
farmers, regardless of place of ten¬ 
ure. Elsewhere they are “imperfect” 
luxuries, for even among the highest 
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CHART n-B 


EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICES OF DENTIST 

PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING AND RANGE BETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CUSS 
SMALL CITIES VILLAGES FARMS 



income classes the maximum percent¬ 
age is only about 80. 

The third set of charts deals with 
the possession of a kitchen sink with 
drain in living quarters. As in the 
preceding cases, there is a tendency 
for the percentage reporting kitchen 
sinks to increase as income rises, but 
there are pronounced differences 
among the four analysis units pre¬ 
sented with respect to the percent¬ 
ages at the lowest income levels 
(Chart III-A). At the $2,000 income 
level the percentage for the two cities 
samples is practically at 100, while 
for the Illinois-Iowa farm sample it 
is at about 70, and for the Georgia- 
Mississippi white farm operators it 
is only about 20. But to get the com¬ 
plete picture of regional variations 


we must turn to the other charts in 
this set. 

Chart III-B shows a wide range of 
percentages for the various analysis 
units, chiefly due to the very low fig¬ 
ures for Negroes, in the Southeast 
samples. But among farms the aver¬ 
ages for white Georgia-Mississippi 
operators is also very low, being 
closer to the level for Southeast 
Negroes regardless of tenure, and to 
white sharecroppers than to the low¬ 
est average for other regions. South¬ 
east white village and city averages, 
in contrast to the farm figure, are 
much closer to those of other regions 
than to those for Negroes in the same 
region. In each residence category the 
highest figures appear for the Pacific 
and the New England analysis units 
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CHART II-C 

EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICES OF DENTIST* 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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included. The averages falling in be¬ 
tween these extremes are those from 
the North Central and Plains and 
Mountains samples. With respect to 
range within analysis units, we find 
it to be very small in the Pacific and 
New England samples, and practic¬ 
ally zero among the Georgia-Missis- 
sippi sharecroppers, both Negro and 
white, and the Negro operators. 

The scatter diagram (Chart III-C) 


brings out sharply the regional di¬ 
versity with regard to this housing 
item: In New England, on the West 
Coast regardless of place of residence, 
and in Plains and Mountains cities it 
is a cultural necessity, whereas 
among Georgia-Mississippi share¬ 
croppers, white and colored, and 
among Negro operators, it is so rare 
as to be almost a foreign culture trait. 
In the remaining samples it tends to 
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CHART ra-A 


KITCHEN SINK WITH DRAIN IN LIVING QUARTERS 

renCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN «S OOO INCOME 



be either a rarity-luxury or a luxury- 
necessity; in no case does it come 
close to being a perfect luxury. 

The fourth set of charts deals with 
expenditures for any reading matter. 


The curves in Chart IV-A show a 
tendency for the percentages to rise 
more or less sharply with increasing 
income up to around 90 at the $1,000 
level, and to increase to 100 at the 
$2,000 level. The flattest curve 
throughout is that for the Illinois- 
lowa farm sample. 

In the bar chart IV-B, as in III-B, 
the magnitude of the variation be¬ 
tween analysis unit percentages is 
due to the low figures for Southeast 
Negroes in each residence category. 
The range is not so great, however, 
as for the preceding item. Further¬ 
more, there is very substantial uni¬ 
formity of level among the three resi¬ 
dence categories, and among the reg¬ 
ions within each residence category, 
apart from the Negro samples and 


CHART m-B 

KITCHEN SINK WITH DRAIN IN LIVING QUARTERS* 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING AND RANGE BETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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CHART m-c 


KITCHEN SINK WITH DRAIN IN LIVING QUARTERS* 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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the Georgia-Mississippi white share¬ 
croppers. 

The scatter diagram, IV-C, shows 
some reading matter to be regarded 
as more or less of a necessity in 11 of 
the 19 analysis units. Each of the re¬ 
maining eight are in the Southeast. 
Of these the white farm operators 
and white villagers apparently re¬ 
gard reading matter as most nearly a 
necessity. It is most nearly a luxury 


for Negro villagers and city dwellers, 
both Negro and white. 

The fifth and last item to be con¬ 
sidered is expenditures for church, 
Sunday School and missions. Chart 
V-A shows the pattern of rising per¬ 
centages reporting such expenditures 
with increasing income. In this case, 
however, the flattest curve is that of 
the Georgia-Mississippi white farm 
operators rather than of the Illinois- 
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CHART IV-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR ANY READING MATTER 

PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN $5,000 INCOME 
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Iowa farmers as was true in the three 
preceding curve charts. 

Turning to the bar chart (V-B) 
points to be noted are: The generally 
high level of the averages in all three 
residence categories; the relatively 
small spread between level of aver¬ 
ages in any one residential category; 
and the similarity of pattern, both of 
average and range, among cities, vil¬ 


lages, and farms. Even more radical 
is the deviation of this item from all 
those preceding it, however, when it 
is pointed out that highest average 
figures among both cities and villages 
are those for Southeast Negroes, and 
among farms the two highest are 
those for Georgia-Mississippi Negro 
operators and sharecroppers. The 
lowest analysis unit percentage in 
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CHART IV-B 

EXPENDITURES FOR ANY READING MATTER* 

PEPCEM'^AfiE FAHIUE5 »EP0RTIK6 ANO RASCE BETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 


SMA«.L C.-^IES VILLAGES FARMS 



cities and likewise in villages is that 
for the Pacific samples. Among farm¬ 
ers only those in the South Dakota- 
Montana-Colorado and the Georgia- 
Mississippi vrhite sharecropper 
samples fall so low (i.e., between 50 
and 65 per cent). Evidently we are 
here dealing with a different type of 
value from that represented by such 
materialistic matters as household 
help and dental services. 

The scatter diagram for this item 
contrasts most vividly with that 
showing expenditures for household 
help: The percentage for low income 
families falls below 40 in only one 
case, the South Dakota-Montana-Col- 
orado farm sample. Furthermore, for 
high income families the lowest per¬ 
centage is around 70. In other words, 


expenditures for this item seem to be 
more uniformly regarded as cultural 
necessities than any we have here 
considered. This is not to say, of 
course, that other cultural items 
might not show even a more compact 
clustering of analysis units in the 
necessity corner. But at any rate the 
scattering of the spots for this item is 
very small, and the clustering is 
closer to the necessity corner than the 
luxury corner whether we consider 
farms, villages, or small cities. 

V. Conclusions 

On the basis of the data presented, 
what valid conclusions are justified? 
It is obvious that the small sample of 
expenditure items represented will 
not permit very extensive generaliza- 
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CHART rv-c 

EXPENDITURES FOR ANY READING MATTER* 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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tion about regional variations, but a 
few inferences seem warranted. 

First, with regard to some items 
there seems to be great regional, 
racial, rural-urban, and, among 
Southern farmers’ tenure status, var¬ 
iation in the degree to which they are 
considered as necessities. With re¬ 
gard to other items this variation is 
much less; in fact, rather substantial 
similarity may appear. 


Second, some expenditure items are 
reported so infrequently in some 
analysis units that they appear to be 
entirely outside the culture pattern 
of the population samples involved. 
Other items are evidently firmly fixed 
in the culture patterns of all the pop¬ 
ulation samples here studied. 

Third, regarding none of the five 
expenditure items here considered 
was the cultural role played sufiSc- 
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CH4.RT V-A 


EXPEND TbRES FOR C-IbRCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AhD MISS QMS 

KRCESTAGE or FAM L ES REPORTIMfi ANALVS S JN T AND 
FAM UY HCOMC CLASS HAV NS .ESS THAN SB OOO INCOME 



iently uniform throughout all 19 
analysis units that one could assume 


increasing incomes to be eversrwhere 
associated •vdth uniformly increased 
expenditure patterns. The value sys¬ 
tems of upper income classes in the 
various analysis units are simply 
divergent in certain respects, and ac¬ 
cordingly lower income classes have 
divergent consumption models set be¬ 
fore them. 

Finally, it is believed that the type 
of bar charts and scatter diagrams 
here presented will facilitate the 
analysis of expenditure patterns as 
related to income, region, and so on, 
and therefore contribute to an un¬ 
derstanding of the more fundamental 
problem, namely the nature and var¬ 
iability of American value systems. 


CHART V-B 
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CHART V-C 

EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH.SUNDAY SCHOOL. AND MISSIONS* 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
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Some Efforts of Rural Sociology in The Present War* 

By Olen Leonard^ 


ABSTRACT 

Demands ushered in by the war upon governmental administrative personnel 
have brought about an increased remization of the existence and importance of 
many social facts upon which efficient and effective mobilization of rural people 
for concerted action must depend. A recent experience in the establishment and 
studies of an organization purporting to reach every rural family in the States 
of New Mexico and Utah convincingly demonstrated this recognition. The or¬ 
ganization progressed more rapidly and functioned more satisfactorily where 
natural grouping or existing patterns of association, locally established lead¬ 
ers, and attitudes and values of the people being mobilized were recognized and 
utilized. 

RESUMEN 

Los requisitos que la guerra ha impuesto al personal administrativo del 
gobiemo, han revdado la existenda e importancia de muchos hechos sodales de 
los cuales depends la efidente y efectiva movilizacion de la poblacion rural 
para acdon concertada. Esto lo demostrd daramente una experienda redente 
en el establedmiento y estudio de una organizadon que pretendla incluir a 
rodas las familias rur^es en los Estados de Nuevo Mdxico y Utah. La organi- 
zadon se desarrollo mas rapidamente y fundond mas satisfactoriamente en 
aqueUos casos en que se reconoderon y utilizaron las agrupadones naturales o 
las asodadones existentes, los llderes establecidos localmente, y las actitudes 
y los valores de la poblacidn que se deseaba movilizar. 


The Pearl Harbor tragedy, and its 
concomitant developments, have pro¬ 
foundly and perhaps permanently af¬ 
fected rural sociological research. 
Demands brought to bear upon per¬ 
sonnel in rural sociology have prob¬ 
ably been unique in the discipline’s 
history. Federal, State and local gov¬ 
ernments have been faced with ser¬ 
ious losses in time and effort, con¬ 
comitant with purposeless activity, 
extensive duplication of effort, and 
faulty leadership attached to recent 
efforts to mobilize rural people for a 
maximum war effort. Such expe¬ 
riences have brought about a more 
general realization, on the part of na¬ 
tional and State leaders, of the need 
for greater unity and efficiency on 


* Artide based on iidd woik done in 1942. 
t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USBA. 


the home front, a unity that can come 
about only through effective and cor¬ 
rect organization. In the struggle for 
organizational improvement such 
leaders are taking increased cog¬ 
nizance of a wide variety of sociolog¬ 
ical phenomena. 

In attempting greater utilization 
of such phenomena recent requests 
for help have been made of rural 
sociologists. Such requests have been 
made of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as the result of special 
organiational and functional assign¬ 
ments given to certain federal 
agencies by Congressional action or 
Executive Order. The Federal Ex¬ 
tension Service, for example, during 
April of 1942 was given the responsi¬ 
bility for initiating an organization 
—^including the entire rural popula- 
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tion—Abased on "a simple plan for 
subdividing natural communities in¬ 
to neighborhoods with a man and a 
woman leader responsible for relay¬ 
ing information to and from 10 to 20 
families. The plan . • . will require 
the selection and training of some 
1,000,000 local leaders. . . The 
plan was labeled at an early stage the 
"Neighborhood Leadership Organia- 
tion,” a title that was soon in general 
use. 

Many federal war agencies became 
interested in the proposed organiza¬ 
tion. There were few who could not 
use such machinery in some form in 
the conduct of their programs. It 
could be made use of in scrap drives, 
in bond sale campaigns, and as a 
medium for transferring essential 
war information to the people. State 
Extension and AAA personnel saw 
in it an excellent means of trans¬ 
mitting, additionally, information on 
war crops, production, and other 
vital and timely agricultural news. 
Many agencies saw in the organiza¬ 
tional machinery a means of getting 
information from as well as to farm 
people. 

The plan was received with a wide 
range of enthusiasm as between the 
states. In some instances it was re¬ 
garded as just another job to be done 
for Washington; a job to be begun 
and gradually discarded as other 
pressing matters developed. In other 
instances it was accepted as an or¬ 
ganization with possibilities for 
peace as well as war-time use in rural 


^Memorandum to State Directors from 
M. L. Wilson, Federal Director of Exten¬ 
sion, dated April 1,1942. 


areas. It could be the means of reach¬ 
ing large groups and classes of peo¬ 
ple conventionally ignored in com¬ 
modity or special interest groupings. 
It would provide a means to process 
a real program of extension educa¬ 
tion. 

In his memorandum of April 1 to 
State Extension Directors, Mr. Wil¬ 
son pointed out that "Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, Head of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics, is 
making available . .. members of his 
community organization staff . . 
for any assistance they could give 
State Extension personnel in getting 
the new organization under way. He 
indicated, however, that the contri¬ 
butions of the Bureau would likely 
be greatest if limited to the following 
tasks: 

1. To assist with analyses of exist¬ 
ing organization of voluntary 
leadership in typical counties as 
a preliminary step in expansion. 

2. To assist with plans for quickly 
completing tentative delineation 
of communities and neighbor¬ 
hoods in all states where the 
work had not been finished.^ 

3. To assist with the development of 
procedures for the selection and 
training of the required addit¬ 
ional leaders and with the prep¬ 
aration of training materials. 

4. To assist with studies of the ef¬ 
fectiveness of voluntary local 


” Under the technical leadership of Doug¬ 
las Ensminger, the Bureau of Ai^cultural 
Economics had been engaged in delineating 
communities and neighborhoods in connec¬ 
tion with land use planning work. 
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leaders in promoting war-time 
programs. 

A segment of the work done by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
cooperation with Extension on the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” plan in 
the States of New Mexico and Utah 
is described in some detail in the fol- 
lo\\ing paragraphs. This paper has 
been limited to the work in these two 
states for two basic reasons. In the 
first place, only a fraction of the 
Bureau’s work with Extension on 
this project could be described in the 
limited confines of these pages, and, 
secondly, because of the rather spe¬ 
cial problems presented by the gen¬ 
eral picture of community organiza¬ 
tion that obtains in the two states. 
Still another reason could be given 
for the selection—^that the bulk of 
recent work in community organiza¬ 
tional research has been limited to 
the open or dispersed tj'pes of settle¬ 
ment found in “typical” rural United 
States. 

The Neighborhood Leadership Or¬ 
ganization In New Mexico 

Request made to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for assist¬ 
ance on the Neighborhood-Leader¬ 
ship plan in New Mexico first came 
in the spring of 1942. The request 
called for help in “extending and im¬ 
proving the community and neigh¬ 
borhood organization set-up to more 
completely mobilize the rural popula¬ 
tion for participation in the present 
war effort.”® The general progress 
of the work in the State is given in 
the following pages. 

Problems Attending the Plan for 


a Seighhorhood-Leadership Organi¬ 
zation in Xeio Mexico: Attention 
given to the project in New Mexico 
by the Bureau w’as, in large part, 
limited to the Spanish-American 
area of the State. See Figure 1. Here 
the task of “delineating” locality 
groupings had been accomplished by 
the people themselves, for New Mex¬ 
ico is a land of villages. In all but 
the more recently settled portions of 
the State, the rural people live close¬ 
ly together in groups of houses clus¬ 
tered around a plaza or town-square, 
w’hich likely encloses a church, school, 
and general merchandise store.^ 
These villages are located, at varying 
intervals, along the major streams 
w’here irrigation, in lieu of rainfall, 
makes agriculture possible. See Fig¬ 
ure 2. For a farm family to live out¬ 
side one of these clusters or villages 
is somewhat unusual in any part of 
this State, and in the Spanish-Amer¬ 
ican areas seldom occurs. 

In such a pattern of settlement the 
problems attending the initiation of 


* This request came from the Chairman of 
the USD A War Board in New Mexico 
rather than from the Extension Service. 
This Board is composed of members, usually 
the Heads, of the federal agricultural 
agencies, operating in the State. Although 
AAA took the major responsibility for the 
actual work in New Mexico, all agencies 
operating at the county level were inter¬ 
ested and contributed willingly of their time 
and effort. 

^ For a description of a Spanish-American 
village see: Olen E. Leonard and C. P. 
Loomis, Culture of a Contemporary Rural 
Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Wash¬ 
ington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1941; also C. P. Loomis and O. £. Leonard, 
Standards of Living in an Indian-Mexican 
Village and on a Reclamation Project, So¬ 
cial Research Report No. XIV, USDA, 
Washington: Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, 1938. 
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Figure 1. Counties of New Mexico with 
populations 50 percent or more of 
Spanish-American descent in 1930. 
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Source: George I. Sanchez, Forgotten 
People (Albuquerque: UNM Press, 1940). 

the Neighborhood-Leadership plan 
obviously were different from those 
obtaining in other rural areas of the 
nation.® The task of determining 
boundaries for the locality or natural 
groupings of families had, in large 

See Charles P. Loomis and Douglas Ens- 
minger, “Governmental Administration and 
Informal Local Groups,” Applied Anthro- 
pology (January-March, 1942); also Irwin 
T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, AZo- 
hama Rural Communities, a Study of Chil¬ 
ton County, Alabama College, 1940; also 
Lee Coleman, Community Organization and 
Agricultural Planning, Greene County, 
Georgia, Atlanta: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USD A, 1942; and Dwight Sand¬ 
erson, Locating the Rural Community, Cor¬ 
nell Extension Bulletin No. 413, Ithaca: 
1939. 


part, already been done as a result of 
the pattern of settlement. The task 
remaining was one of determining, 
so far as possible, w-hat groupings 
and divisions might be made of the 
existing villages in order to secure 
something of the working structure 
elsewhere designated as neighbor¬ 
hoods and communities. 

Fortunately, some research in the 
Spanish-American areas of the 
Southwest preceded this job, the 
findings of which were extremely 
useful. This research had pointed out 
that many of the Spanish-American 
villages were divided into antagonis¬ 
tic factions of long standing, factions 
that seemed extremely similar to the 
much publicized “feuds” of the moun¬ 
tain people.® Obviously such cleav¬ 
ages would need to be considered in 
the establishment of any organiza¬ 
tional machinery reaching into the 
rural Spanish-American villages. 

Such research had also revealed 
that further divisions of the intra¬ 
village factions might be made. It 
was found that within each faction 
groups of families could usually be 
isolated and considered as distinct 
units on the basis of blood relation¬ 
ships. These families were found to 
be so closely inter-related in their 
day by day activities as to be desig¬ 
nated “extended” families.* 


*01en E. Leonard and G. P. Loomis, op, 
cit., also Olen E. Leonard, The Role of the 
Land Grant in the Social Organization and 
Social Processes of a Spanish-American 
Village, Baton Rouge: Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Louisiana State University, 1943. 

^ See Olen E. Leonard and C. P. Loomis, 
op, dt., also Charles P. Loomis, “Ethnic 
Cleavages in the Southwest as Ejected in 
Two High Schools,” Sodometry, VI (Feb- 
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Selecting Counties for Preliminary 
Study: With the above facts concern¬ 
ing organization of rural Spanish- 
American villages as guides, coun¬ 
ties were selected to begin the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” organi¬ 
zation in line, as nearly as possible, 
with suggestions developed at the 
national level in order to insure some 
degree of uniformity as between dif¬ 
ferent states. Counties selected for 
this preliminary work or first steps 
were San Miguel and Taos, two coun¬ 
ties in the heavily concentrated Span¬ 
ish-speaking area of the State.** After 
the counties were selected, letters 
were sent by the Chairman of the 
State USDA War Board into the 
counties, asking each member of the 
County USDA War Board to cooper¬ 
ate “with the representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a survey for and the establishment 
of the best rural organization pos¬ 
sible.” This request was later sent, 
in more detail, to the County Agents 
of the two counties, by the State Di¬ 
rector of Extension. 

The Survey—Analysis and Rec¬ 
ommendations: The first step upon 
entering the counties was to call to¬ 
gether members of the County USDA 
War Board who, as a group, had been 
delegated the responsibility for es¬ 
tablishing and supervising the 
“neighborhood - leadership” system. 
Since these persons were familiar 

ruary, 1943), also same author, ^Tnformal 
Groupings in a Spanish-American Village,” 
Sodometry, IV (February, 1941). 

^For fairly recent figures on the distri¬ 
bution of Spanish-speaking people in New 
Mexico see George I. Sanchez, Forgotten 
People (Albuquerque; New Mexico Press, 
1940), p. 30. 


with the county, they were asked to 
pool their knowledge in arriving at 
the best grouping of villages in the 
county possible, and to designate, so 
far as possible, factions and family 
groups within individual village lim¬ 
its. These preliminary delineations 
were made on the basis of the agency 
representative’s knowledge of the fol¬ 
lowing factors: 

A. For grouping villages: 

1. Geographic location of the vil¬ 
lages 

2. Existing patterns of associa¬ 
tion between the villages in¬ 
cluding such relationships as: 

a. Trading and marketing 

b. Visiting and working 

c. Patterns of kinship or 
blood-relationship 

d. Historical connection 

e. Inter-village patterns of co¬ 
operation and conflict 

3. Any known attitudes of the 
villagers toward themselves 
and others. 

B. For locating working groups: 

1. Existence of intra-village fac¬ 
tions 

2. Patterns of visiting and work¬ 
ing 

3. Patterns of kinship or blood- 
relationship. 

After this rough job of delineation 
had been done, the map was taken 
into the local villages of the county 
where boundary lines were checked 
and feasible changes made at the sug¬ 
gestions of the local people them¬ 
selves. The County Extension Agent, 
the County AAA Secretary, or both, 
were present when these contacts 
were made and after a few “com- 
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munity” and “neighborhood” boun¬ 
daries were established, the map was 
returned to the office of the one ac¬ 
cepting the major responsibility for 
the work to be completed as regular 
visits were made into the county and 
as local farmers came into the 
County Agent’s or AAA Secretary’s 
office on general or routine calls. 
These maps were then used to com¬ 
plete selection of leaders and for re¬ 
placements necessary from time to 
time by reason of resignations, 
moves from the county, etc. 

With the findings in these two 
counties providing the major bases 
for conclusions, the following recom¬ 
mendations were made to and ac¬ 
cepted by the State USDA War 
Board: 

1. Functional groupings in each 
county in the State should be 
mapped. Training of workers to 
supervise the task to be furnished 
by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the actual field 
work and delineation to be done 
by County Agency people. 

2. Each village or neighborhood in 
the State should eventually have 
at least one man and one woman 
neighborhood leader, the number 
to be determined by the number 
of functional groups delineated.® 

3. It will be necessary to guard 
against the assignment of exces- 

^In the work in New Mexico, the terms 
“village” and “neighborhood” were used 
interchangeably. Although some of the 
larger New Mexico villages may approach 
the general concept of communities, by and 
large they are more nearly neighborhoods 
in that they are small, have few services, 
are tied in with other villages in the area, 
etc. 


sive territory to each neighbor¬ 
hood leader. It is recommended 
that the groups of families, to 
which the leaders would be at¬ 
tached, should be no larger than 
10-15 families. 

4. Caution should be exercised 
against assuming that a final job 
has been done upon completion of 
the mapping work and assign¬ 
ment of leaders. Instead, these 
two steps should be regarded as 
merely a beginning which may be 
improved as familiarity with 
groups and leaders improves. 

5. Attention and encouragement 
should be given to suggestions 
and complaints of leaders by 
County Agency personnel. 

6. Leaders should be directly re¬ 
sponsible to a community chair¬ 
man who, in turn, will be re¬ 
sponsible to the county leaders. 

7. To allay current fears and com¬ 
plaints by community and neigh¬ 
borhood leaders on being “need¬ 
lessly over-worked,” only those 
tasks of undeniable importance 
should be given to the leaders to 
do. 

8. All memoranda to neighborhood 
and community leaders should be 
as brief as possible and simply 
written. 

A description of the analyses and 
the recommendations outlined above 
was put in the hands of the State 
War Board. Both were well received 
and will be used as guides in future 
neighborhood leadership work in the 
State. 
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The Job In Utah 

Request for help in the State of 
Utah first came in the summer of 
1942. It came from the Director of 
Extension rather than from AAA, as 
had been true in New Mexico. The 
request was for analysis of organiza¬ 
tional machinery already established 
under the “Neighborhood-Leader¬ 
ship” project and for assistance in 
actual initiation of the organization 
in tardy counties.’^® 

Areas Selected for Study: Counties 
selected were Emery and Utah. The 
two counties are very nearly extreme 
contrasts for the State. Their one out¬ 
standing common characteristic is in 
the pattern of settlement—a village 
or clustered type modeled after the 
original “Plat of the City of Zion.” 

Emery is extremely rural in 
nature. There are no towns in the 
county with more than 1,000 popula¬ 
tion. Agriculture is the dominant 
occupation in the county. Hay and 
small grains are the principal crops 
grown. Farming is supplemented to 
a significant extent by cattle and 
sheep raising. 

Utah County, on the other hand, 
has several important industries, 
grows a wide variety of important 
field crops, and has seven towns with 

* The writer spent approximately 5 weeks 
in Utah working closely with the County 
Agent and leaders in each county. The level 
of cooperation received in the State made it 
possible to accomplish much more than 
would ordinarily be the case. Conclusions 
are based upon actual experience with the 
organization and upon many conversations 
with county leaders and farm families. 

" See Lowry Nelson, The Mormon Village, 
Brigham Young University Studies—No. 3 
(Provo: 1930), pp. 16-20, for maps and de¬ 
tailed description of this type of settlement. 


populations of over 2,500. It had 
pioneered in the “Neighborhood- 
Leadership” organization and had 
been accepted more or less as a model 
to follow in the other counties. 

The Pattern of Rural Social Or¬ 
ganization in Utah: The problems 
attending the initiation of the “new” 
organization in Utah were, in many 
cases, the same as in New Mexico. 
The settlement patterns in the two 
States are similar in that the farm¬ 
ers, as a rule, live in small agricul¬ 
tural villages from which they till 
outlying fields. This pattern was 
adopted in the early days of Mormon 
settlement in Utah and has persisted 
until today with a minimum of 

change.^2 

Fortunately, the organization of 
the Mormon Church gave an excel¬ 
lent basis for determining the limits 
of the small functional units. As any¬ 
one familiar with the organization of 
the Mormon Church in Utah will 
know, the State is uniformly divided 
into Church units known as Stakes 
and Wards, into which the entire 
population of the State falls. As a 
rule, the boundaries of the small vil¬ 
lages of the State correspond to 
Ward boundaries that, in turn, are 
combined into larger units or 
Stakes.^® A Stake will usually con- 

’"For a full description of the Mormon 
settlement pattern in Utah, see Dwight 
Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural So¬ 
cial Organization (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1942), pp. 771-785; and 
Lowry Nelson, Some Social and Economic 
Features of American Folk, Utah (Provo: 
Brigham Young University), 1933. 

The exception to this generalization ob¬ 
tains where the larger towns are of suffic¬ 
ient size to constitute Stakes, which, in 
turn, are broken up into Wards. 
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stitute two or more villages (Wards) 
depending upon their size or popula¬ 
tion. Thus, for working purposes, 
the Stakes are in many respects sim¬ 
ilar to what are usually designated 
in sociological literature as communi¬ 
ties, and Wards as neighborhoods. 

The Wards (or villages) are fur¬ 
ther divided by the Church into 
small, functional groupings. Among 
the most active of these sub-group¬ 
ings is the Ladies’ Relief Society, 
which has sub-divided the Wards in 
such a manner that each family may 
be easily and quickly reached by 
leaders who contact each family 
periodically. Following the sugges¬ 
tions of local people, these divisions 
were used in Emery County as the 
basic or neighborhood units. Subse¬ 
quent reports from the county in¬ 
dicate that where this procedure was 
followed the '*Neighborhood-Leader- 
ship” system has been operating 
much more successfully than in other 
instances where group boundary- 
lines were more arbitrarily drawn. 
This has been the conclusion of Ex¬ 
tension personnel who have followed 
the progress of the new organization 
in both county and State areas. 

After the period of observation 
and study was completed, the follow¬ 
ing conclusions or recommendations 
were agreed upon by the writer and 
county leaders, and were submitted 
to the State Director of Extension: 

1. The method followed in Emery 
County of allowing the lines of 
the Women’s Relief Society Dis¬ 
tricts to determine the groui)s 
of families serviced by each 
neighborhood leader seems to be 


highly desirable. These districts 
are fairly well defined in the 
thinking of the people and in¬ 
clude families that are easily ac¬ 
cessible to any other family in 
the district. 

2. In most communities both a man 
and woman leader have been se¬ 
lected for each neighborhood 
group. It is suggested that, as 
often as possible, both come 
from the same household. 

3. Due to confusion existing at the 
county level as the result of 
multiple direction of the “Neigh¬ 
borhood - Leadership” program 
at the State office, it is suggested 
that the direction of the pro¬ 
gram be placed in the hands of 
a single person at the State level. 

4. A number of federal war 
agencies from time to time will 
have important information to 
relay to farm families. It is sug¬ 
gested that as much of this in¬ 
formation as possible go through 
the hands of the neighborhood 
leaders. 

5. Local people should be given, in¬ 
sofar as it is possible to do so, 
the privilege of selecting their 
own leaders. 

6. All evidence points to the de¬ 
sirability of calling all neighbor¬ 
hood leaders together for an 
early *jliscussion of the purpose 
and proposed functions of the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” or¬ 
ganization. 

7. It is suggested that an attempt 
be made to limit the information 
the neighborhood leaders are 
asked to distribute. 
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8. More use should be made of ex¬ 
isting organizations and less ef¬ 
fort devoted to establishing new 
ones. 

9. It is probable that too great an 
emphasis is being placed on the 
formal and too little on the in¬ 
formal aspects of the organiza¬ 
tion. 

10. In organizing the larger farm 
communities it seems desirable 
to follow church organizational 
lines insofar as possible. In a 
village where two or more Wards 
exist, it seems both possible and 


desirable to select Ward Chair¬ 
men and proceed with the or¬ 
ganization in the same manner 
as in the organization of the 
smaller, one-Ward villages. 

11. Infoimation mailed to neighbor¬ 
hood leaders should be brief and 
simply written. 

12. As the organization develops in 
each county, more thought might 
be given to the possibility of 
using the machinery for getting 
information from the people as 
well as to them. 


Farm Ownership Status of Parents As A Determinant 
Of The Socioeconomic Status of Farmers* 


By Robert T. McMillanf 


ABSTRACT 

This paper analyzes the relationship existing between the socioeconomic 
status of farmers and the farm ownership status of their parents. Using as a 
basis for study 618 married couples living on farms in selected counties of 
Oklahoma, it was found that farm tenure status tended to be transmitted from 
one generation to the next, marriages were highly endogamous with respect to 
farm ownership status, and couples whose parents were farm owners generally 
possessed a higher socioeconomic status as measured by twenty items than 
those whose parents were nonowners. The farm ownership status of the wife’s 
parents proved to be as important as that of the husband’s parents in de¬ 
termining the relative status ol married couples, excepting that women tended 
to marry up the tenure ladder and husbands received inheritances somewhat 
more frequently than wives. 

EESUMEN 

Este articulo analiza las relaciones existentes entre el estado socioeconomico 
de los agricultorcs y cl estado de la tenencia de la tierra de sus padres. Usando 
como base para el estudio 618 matrimonios que viven en predios rdsticos en 
dertos condados del estado de Oklahoma, se encontro que el estado de la 
tenencia do la tierra tiende a trasmitirse de una generadon a la otra, que los 
matrimonios eran altamente endogamos con respecto al estado de la tenenda 
de la tierra, y que los matrimonios cuyos padres eran terratenientes general- 
mente poseian un estado socioeconomico mas alto que aquellos cuyos padres no 
eran terratenientes. El estado socioeconomico se determind a base de veinte 
medidas. El estado de la tenencia de la tierra de los padres de la esposa 
demostrd tener tanta importancia como el de los padres del esposo en de- 
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terminar el estado relative de los matrimonios, except© que las mujeres 
tendian a casarse con hombres de mas alta posicion con respecto a la tenencia 
de la tierra y los esposos recibian herencias con mas f recucncia qne las esposas. 


Introduction 

Few, if any, studies have been 
made which analyze the relationship 
of the socioeconomic status of farm¬ 
ers to the farm ownership status of 
their parents.^ In the well-known re¬ 
searches on farm tenancy, the in¬ 
fluence of the tenure status of par¬ 
ents upon the tenure of children who 
remain in agriculture has been ig¬ 
nored. Families, like nations, have 
histories, and inquiries into their 
past may furnish clues with which 
to explain their present status. The 
purpose of this paper is to determine 
the nature and degree of relation¬ 
ship, if any, existing between the 
socioeconomic status of farmers and 
the farm ownership status of their 
parents. 

Method of Study 

This is a study of 618 married 
couples whose tenure is that of 
owner, tenant, or laborer on farms 
and whose parents lived on farms as 
owners or nonowners at the time of 
the couple’s marriage. The couples 
were drawn from two samples of 

♦This paper is a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

t Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

^For example see P. G. Beck and C. E. 
Livdy, Movement of Open Country Popu¬ 
lation in Ohio, Ohio AESB 489 (Wooster, 
September, 1931), pp. 12-22; W. A. Ander¬ 
son, The Transmission of Farming as an 
Occupation, Cornell University AESB 768 
(Ithaca, October, 1941); and Dorothy Dick- 
ins, Occupations of Sons and Daughters of 
Mississippi Cotton Farmers, Mississippi 
AESB 318 (State College, May, 1937). 


Oklahoma farmers, one obtained in a 
four-county survey in 1937 and the 
other from a five-county survey in 
1940. An equal number of owners 
and nonowners was selected from 
each sample to standardize for any 
time difference resulting from the 
two surveys.^ Both groups were 
matched for age of husbands and 
county of residence to eliminate any 
possible differences which might in¬ 
here in the original samples. It is 
believed that this carefully selected 
sample is reasonably satisfactory for 
the purpose of this research. 

Analysis of the data, which were 
obtained by personal interviews with 
farm operators and laborers, is di¬ 
vided into two parts.® The first part 
treats of the nature of the transmis¬ 
sion of tenure status from one gen¬ 
eration to the next and of tenure se¬ 
lection in marriages. In the second 
part, comparisons of twenty items, 
which are considered as reflectors of 
socioeconomic status, are shown for 
nearly all possible tenure combina¬ 
tions found between and within the 
two generations under observation. 
The critical ratio was used to test the 
significance of differences in the aver¬ 
ages and percentages. 

^ Nineteen farm laborers were included in 
the sample of 309 nonowners. Parents of 
farmers classed as farm laborers were al¬ 
most negligible. 

®“Farm operators” and "farm laborers” 
hereafter will be referred to as "farmers.” 
Where data apply only to couples operating 
'pasn SI ,^io:^sj8do uunj„ *suunj 
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Farm Ownership Status Of Farmers 
And Their Parents 

Analysis of the farm ownership 
status of farmers according to the 
corresponding status of their parents 
shows a rather marked degree of 
transmission of tenure status from 
one generation to the next. Among 
all husbands in the sample, 58.9 per 
cent occupied the same tenure status 
in the year of survey as their parents 
did at the time of the husband’s mar¬ 
riage. A slightly smaller proportion 
of wives, 54.2 per cent reported the 
same status as that of their parents.^ 

Landless farmers tended to inherit 
their tenure status to a higher degree 
than farm owners. Among sons of 
nonowners, 65.4 per cent reported the 
same status as that of their fathers. 
Due to the reduction in the propor¬ 
tion of farm owner-operators in the 
last generation or so, only 56.3 per 
cent of the owners’ sons had become 
owners of farms themselves. This ap¬ 
parent failure of owners’ sons to 
equal the tenure achievement of their 
fathers accounts for the relatively 
low degree of association between the 
ownership status of the two genera¬ 
tions as measured by the use of 
Yule’s Q formula which gave a figure 
of 41.6.5 

Probably the duration of earning 
life of the husbands studied was 
somewhat longer than that of their 

^The difference in percentages was not 
statistically significant. Throughout this 
study a difference is regarded as significant 
if the critical ratio is 2.0 or over. 

■For a description of this measure of 
conting^cy see Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Statistics for Sociologists (New York; 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), pp. 495- 
496. 


fathers at the time tenure status was 
compared. The average age of hus¬ 
bands in both tenure groups was the 
same, 48.6 ± .68 years. It is believed 
that most fathers were younger than 
this age when their sons married. 
Even taking into account the prob¬ 
ability that the ownership of a farm 
will be acquired at an older average 
age in the present generation of 
farmers than in the preceding one, it 
is thought that the comparisons of 
tenure status between fathers and 
sons do not discriminate against the 
latter with reference to duration of 
earning life. 

When the farm ownership status of 
parents is compared with that of 
farmers, the transmission of tenure 
status stands out clearly. Eight of 
every ten husbands (79.9 per cent) 
who were classed as farm owners re¬ 
ported parents who owned farms. 
Even among non-landowning hus¬ 
bands, over six of every ten (62.1 per 
cent) came from farm-owning fam¬ 
ilies. These facts strongly suggest 
that sons of farm owners possessed a 
better chance to remain in agricul¬ 
ture than sons of landless farmers. 

The following summary from data 
at hand indicates a relatively high 
degree of endogamous marriages 
from the standpoint of farm owner¬ 
ship status: 

64.9 per cent of the husbands and 
wives married within their 
own tenure class. 

70.2 per cent of the husbands 
whose parents were farm 
owners chose their mates 
from landowning families. 
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78.2 per cent of the daughters of 
owners married sons of 
owners. 

52.0 per cent of the men coming 
from landless families mar¬ 
ried women from non-land¬ 
owning families. 

41.5 per cent of the daughters of 
tenants married sons of ten¬ 
ants. 

77.0 per cent more sons of owners 
married daughters of tenants 
than sons of tenants married 
daughters of owners. 

The tendency of females to ‘'marry 
up” the tenure ladder is due largely 
to the excess of males over females 
among children of farm owners and 
to the deficit of males among children 
of nonowners. There were 111.4 
males for every 100.0 females who 
originated in landowning families, in 
comparison with only 79.9 males to 
every 100.0 females who were born 
in landless families. For the reason 
that males usually exceed females in 
open-country areas, it can be in¬ 
ferred from the relative scarcity of 
males among children of landless par¬ 
ents that, due to their relative eco¬ 
nomic disadvantage in comparison 
with sons of landed families, many 
of them had left agriculture. To sup¬ 
port this point, husbands whose 
genesis was in landowning families 
outnumbered husbands whose origin 
was in landless families by a ratio of 
2.5 to 1. Among wives the corres¬ 
ponding ratio was 1.8 to 1. 

From the discrepancies in num¬ 
bers between the sexes of the differ¬ 
ent tenure groups, it appears that 


selective migration has occurred. 
Perhaps more daughters of farm 
owners and more sons of nonowners 
left agriculture, although the nature 
of the sample prevents generalization 
on this point. Possibly the opportuni¬ 
ties for improving status are rela¬ 
tively greater for owners* daughters 
outside of agriculture. On the other 
hand, many nonowners’ daughters 
can enhance their status by marrying 
owners* sons. Also, owners* daugh¬ 
ters who remain on the farm have 
a better chance to select mates among 
owners* sons. Hence, relatively more 
daughters than sons of farm owners 
rfiarry within their own tenure 
group. 

The distribution of owners and 
nonowners by the ownership status 
of parents in table I shows that both 
the husbands* and wives* parental 
status is important in determining a 
couple*s tenure. The proportions of 
couples in which both spouses orig¬ 
inated in landowning families was 
57.9 per cent among all owners and 
41.7 per cent among all nonowners. 
The farm ownership status of a 
couple appears to be influenced more 
by the tenure status of the husband*s 
parents than by that of the wife’s 
parents. This difference can be ex¬ 
plained partially by the fact that 
daughters of nonowners married sons 
of owners in disproportionately large 
numbers, and by the fact shown else¬ 
where in this study that inheritances 
were reported more frequently by 
landowning couples in which the hus¬ 
band was the son of an owner. Pre¬ 
sumably the ownership of land tends 
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to be transmitted to sons rather than 3 and 4 refer to husbands whose par- 
to daughters of deceased farm ents were owners and nonowners of 
owners. farms, respectively. No adjustment 


TABLE I. Distribution of Owners and Nonowners by the Farm Ownership 

Status of Parents 


Farm Ownership Status 

Of Fanners 


Farm Ownership Status of Parents 


Total 

FO-FO 

FO-NO 

NO-FO 

NO-NOt 

All farmers. 

.... 618 

308 

131 

74 

106 

Owners . 

.... 309 

179 

68 

25 

37 

Nonowners . 

.... 309 

129 

63 

49 

68 


Percentage distribution 



AU farmers . 

.... 100.0 

49.8 

21.2 

12.0 

17.0 

Owners . 

.... 100.0 

67.9 

22.0 

8.1 

12.0 

Nonowners . 

.... 100.0 

41.7* 

20.4 

16.9* 

22.0* 


t FO—^Farm owner NO—^nonowner. First symbol in pair refers to parents of husband 
and the second to those of wife. 

* Differences between 67.9 and 41.7, 8.1 and 15.9, and 12.0 and 22.0 are significant to 
1 percent level. 


Relationship of Farmers’ Socioeco¬ 
nomic Status to the Farm Owner¬ 
ship Status of Their Parents 

Many factors operate to determine 
the socioeconomic status of farmers. 
The primary problem of this paper is 
to determine whether differences in 
status are due in part to the farm 
ownership status of parents. The 
items used in this analysis were se¬ 
lected because they appear to reflect 
status or to be associated closely with 
social position. 

Columns 1 and 2 of table II com¬ 
pare the socioeconomic items re¬ 
ported by farmers who represent the 
extremes in farm ownership status of 
parents. The first column shows the 
data for husbands and wives whose 
parents were farm owners at the 
time of the couple’s marriage. The 
second column contains similar data 
for couples whose parents did not 
own their farm. The data in columns 


is made here for the influence of the 
parental status of wives. In columns 
5 and 6, the items are analyzed sim¬ 
ilarly with reference to wives classi¬ 
fied according to their parents’ own¬ 
ership status. 

In 16 of 20 items in table II, the 
differences between couples whose 
parents were owners and those 
whose parents were nonowners of 
farms are statistically significant. 
Without exception, the differences in 
all items were interpreted to mean 
that couples native to landowning 
families had a higher status than 
couples stemming from landless 
parents. 

A comparison of the data in 
columns 3 to 6 of table II further con¬ 
firms the fact that farmers with par¬ 
ents reported as farm owners pos¬ 
sess a status above those with par¬ 
ents returned as nonowners. Also, it 
is highly important to learn that the 
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parental statvs of the wife had as 
much influence upon the relative 
status of couples as that of the hus¬ 
band, When critical ratios were com¬ 
puted for differences between col¬ 
umns 3-5 and 4-6, none was found to 
be significant. 

In table III, the item analysis is 
carried one step further. The data 
are standardized by the present land 
ownership status of farmers and by 
the parental ownership status of the 
parents of both husband and wife. 

It can be seen that farm owners 
nearly always held an advantage 
over nonowners with respect to the 
items analyzed. Other researches gen¬ 
erally have indicated the superiority 
in status of owners over nonowners.® 
However, when these data are 
standardized for the farm ovmership 
status of parents, additional differ¬ 
ences can be observed. Almost with¬ 
out exception, couples drawn from 
farm-owning families tended to rate 
highest and couples coming from 
landless families lowest, with refer¬ 
ence to the items studied. When the 
parents of the husband owned land 
and those of the wife did not, or 
vice-versa, such couples usually re¬ 
tained a position between couples 
whose parents were completely 
landed and completely landless re¬ 
spectively. It can be observed from 
the data in columns 3 and 4 of table 
III that couples in which the wife 
originated in a landowning family 
and the husband in a landless family 
are not uniformly lower or higher in 

® See Edgar A. Schuler, “The Present 
Social Status of American Farm Tenants,” 
Rural Sociology, III (March, 1938), 21-^3. 


status than couples in which the male 
spouse reported farm owning par¬ 
ents and the female spouse had land¬ 
less parents."^ 

Why the children of farm owners 
who remained in agriculture gener¬ 
ally acquired a higher status than 
those of nonowners can best be ex¬ 
plained by a combination of factors. 
In the first place, farm owners prob¬ 
ably stress the value of farm owner¬ 
ship upon their children to a greater 
degree than nonowners do. At least, 
owners' children seem to have a more 
highly developed '‘business sense” 
than nonowners' children. Secondly, 
there is little question but what in¬ 
creased proportions of farm owners 
in Oklahoma and the remainder of 
the Nation during the last decade or 
two have reached this tenure status 
through inheritance or other forms 
of financial assistance from their 
parents.® Thirdly, children of farm 
owners, especially the sons, seem to 
be able to launch and maintain larger 
farming enterprises than children of 
the landless, and consequently from 
their larger incomes they can save 
more money with which to purchase 
farms and at the same time enjoy a 
higher material level of living. Final¬ 
ly, other factors largely beyond the 
control of farmers themselves may 


^ Several of the items in tables II and III 
were obtained only in the interviews taken 
in 1937. Consequently the averages and per¬ 
centages in the subgroups of table III, espe¬ 
cially, are based upon rather small numbers 
of cases. Neverthless, it is believed that the 
principal relationships would be the same if 
the samples had been larger. 

* C/. Robert T. McMillan, Migration and 
Status of OpcTir’Country Families in Okla- 
koTna, Okla. AESTB T-19 (Stillwater. Sep¬ 
tember, 1943), pp. 33-34. 
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TABLE III. Relationship of Fabm Owners and Nonowners, Classified rt Farm 
Ownership Status of Parents, to SPEciFmo Socioeconomic Items 


Socioeconomic item and farm ownership 
status of farmers 

Farmera classified by farm ownership status of parents 

Total FO-FO FO-NO NO-FO NO-NO 

(1) (2) (8) (4) (6) 

Average: 

1. Number of acres in farm 

Farm owner . 

263.6** 

286.7* 

202.3* 

217.9 

215.2 

Nonowner . 

183.8 

198.8 

164.7 

196.6 

173.2 

2. Family income, dollars 

Farm owner . 

1966 ** 

2048 ** 

2222 

1649 ** 

1244 

Nonowner . . 

1163 

1399 

1096 

1056 

848 

3. Net wealth, dollars 

Farm owner . 

6071 *♦ 

6918 *♦ 

4348 ** 

5634 *• 

6138 ** 

Nonowner . 

1010 

1621 

793 

650 

420 

Percentage of farm operatore 
reporting: 

4. One-fourth or more of cash in¬ 
come received off farm 

Farm owner . 

21.4** 

20.2* 

20.6** 

27.0 

24.0* 

Nonowner . 

41.5 

33.6 

62.4 

38.8 

47.8 

5. Possession of tractor 

Farm owner. 

37.7** 

43.8** 

33.8 

24.3 

24.0 

Nonowner . 

20.8 

28.1 

20.6 

18.4 

8.8 

6. Location of farm on best grade of 
soil 

Farm owner . 

84.3** 

41.2** 

22.4 

29.4* 

24.0 

Nonowner . 

16.7 

20.2 

11.9 

18.0 

17.2 

7. Wheat as the principal farm 
product 

Farm owner . 

36.4** 

43.4** 

22.1 

33.3 

32.0 

Nonowner . 

24.9 

31.9 

26.2 

16.7 

16.9 

8. Cotton as the principal farm 
product 

Farm owner. 

14.2* 

12.1 

17.7 

11.1 

24.0 

Nonowner . 

19.8 

16.8 

14.7 

26.0 

26.2 

Percentage of farmers reporting: 

9. Public assistance received during 
year 

Farm owner . 

26.6** 

28.8 

16.2** 

20.6** 

40.0 

Nonowner . 

44.6 

33.1 

64.0 

44.9 

67.4 

10. Inheritance or gift received dur¬ 
ing earning life 

Farm owner. 

32.6** 

37.3** 

34.9* 

16.0 

17.7* 

Nonowner . 

9.4 

7.6 

15.6 

14.3 

2.3 

11. Homestead or allotment received 
during earning life 

Farm owner . 

18.2** 

17.0 

18.6 

20.0 

23.6* 

Nonowner . 

8.4 

12.5 

6.7 

6.7 

4.7 

12. Less than one-half equity in total 
assets 

Farm owner . 

5.9*» 

11.0** 

4.8* 

12.0 

11.8* 

Nonowner . 

36.7 

35.9 

20.0 

20.0 

39.5 
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TABLE III— Continued 


Socioeconomic item and farm ownership 

Farmers classified by farm ownership status of parents 

■ 





status of farmers 

Total 

PO-PO 

PO-NO 

NO-FO 

NO-NO 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

13. Eight grades and over of school- 
ing 

Farm owners under 50 yrs. old 






(Husband) . 

Nonowners under 50 yrs. old 

63.9* 

67.7 

64.3 

52.6 

33.3 

(Husband) . 

54.6 

68.4 

53.3 

51.7 

30.8 

13a. Eight grades and over of school- 






ing 

Farm owners 50 yrs. old and 






over (Husband) . 

Nonowners 50 yrs. old and over 

47.4** 

58.9* 

57.7** 

6.2** 

22.2 

(Husband) . 

21.4 

41.9 

26.7 

45.0 

6.9 

14. Membership in church (Husband) 






Farm owner . 

69.8** 

73.9* 

68.3 

63.3 

50.0 

Nonowner . 

59.7 

59.6 

56.0 

65.8 

58.5 

15, Incidence in least migratory half 






of group 

Farm owner . 

68.3** 

71.1** 

69.8** 

61.8* 

52.2* 

Nonowner . 

40.3 

46.6 

38.2 

45.1 

26.6 

Average: 

16. Number of persons per family 






Farm owner . 

4.1** 

4.1* 

4.3* 

4.0 

3.8** 

Nonowner . 

17. A^ of male head at marriage 

Farm owner . 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

4.5 

5.6 

24.2 

24.3 

23.8 

24.3 

24.9 

Nonowner . 

18. Number of children per 100 mar¬ 
ried women during childbearing 
period 

Farm owner . 

24.5 

24.8 

24.8 

24.3 

24.8 

19.4** 

19.5 

20.1 

18.2* 

19.1* 

Nonowner . 

24.0 

22.9 

22.6 

27.0 

25.2 

19. Index of housing 






Farm owner . 

7.7** 

8.4** 

6.6* 

7.1 

6.4** 

Nonowner . 

5.6 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

4.5 

20. Socioeconomic status scale score 






Farm owner. 

161.0** 

165.3** 

158.0** 

151.2 

152.2** 

Nonowner . 

143.1 

149.8 

138.9 

147.0 

131.3 


* Differences between owners and nonowners are si^ficant to the 5 percent levd. 
** Differences between owners and nonowners are si^ficant to the 1 percent level. 


favor children of farm owners rather 
than those of nonowners. The greater 
amount of schooling received is one. 
Then, too, the stability of farm own¬ 
ing parents, as evidenced by long res¬ 
idence in a community and by their 
reputation with reference to satis¬ 
factory business relationships, plays 
an important part in enhancing the 
status of children, especially sons, 
who live in the same community. 


Condusions 

This study of 618 married couples 
selected purposely to determine the 
nature and degree of relationship be¬ 
tween their own socioeconomic status 
and the farm ownership status of 
their parents has demonstrated the 
following points: 

1. Marriages among the agricul¬ 
tural population tend to be highly 
endogamous with respect to farm 
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ownership status, 64.9 per cent of 
them being between mates drawn 
from the same tenure classes. Daugh¬ 
ters of nonowmers married sons of 
farm owners 77.0 per cent more fre¬ 
quently than sons of nonowners 
married daughters of owners. 

2. The data studied indicate not 
only that children originating in the 
landless classes had fewer chances to 
become farm owners themselves, but 
also that they were less likely to re¬ 
main in agriculture than children 
from the landowning class. 

3. The socioeconomic status of 
farmers was associated closely to the 
farm ownership status of their par¬ 
ents. On nearly all items analyzed, 
the advantage of farmers was en¬ 
hanced significantly when the par¬ 
ents of either the husband or wife, or 
both, were reported as farm owners 
at the time of marriage of the 
propositi. 

4. With one important exception, 


the farm ownership status of the 
wife's parents was equally as impor¬ 
tant as that of the husband's parents 
in the determination of the socioeco¬ 
nomic status of married couples in 
the sample. The ownership status of 
farmers was more closely related to 
that of the husband’s parents than 
to that of the wife’s parents, for the 
reasons that wives tended to “marry 
up” the tenure ladder and sons rath¬ 
er than daughters of owners tended 
to receive inheritances. 

5. In general, the status of farm¬ 
ers, as measured by the several items 
analyzed, decreased along the follow¬ 
ing continuum: 

Tenure of Tenure of 
Tenure of couple husband's unfe's 

parents parents 

(a) Farm owner Farm owner Farm owner 

(b) Farm owner Farm owner Nonowner 

Nonowner Farm owner 

c) Farm owner Nonowner Nonowner 

d) Nonowner Farm owner Farm owner 

(e) Nonowner Farm owner Nonowner 

Nonowner Farm owner 

(f) Nonowner Nonowner Nonowner 



New Books By And About Negroes 

By Caroline B. Sherman^ 

ABSTRACT 

Beginning late last summer there has been an outpouring of books of many 
kinds, both by and about Negroes. They include social and economic considera¬ 
tions of problems and proposed solutions, but the larger number are in livelier 
form—^biographies, personality sketches, vivid portrayals of present-day Negro 
life, discussions of advancement made thus far in diverse fields, and a variety 
of novels in which the stresses of Negro life and the plight of the mulattoes 
play a dramatic part. The spontaneity of this outburst of popular literature is 
notable and the causes are readily discerned. It is a part of a world upheaval 
and a world struggle toward democracy. 

RESUMEN 

Desde fines del verano pasado, ha habido una gran corriente de muchas dases 
de libros acerca de la raza Negra y escritos por miembros de dicha raza. In- 
duyen consideraciones de problemas sociales y economicos y sus propuestas 
soludones, pero la mayoria son de forma mas animada—^biografias, bocetos 
personales, descripciones grdficas de la vida actual de los Negros, discusiones 
de los progresos hechos hasta la fecha en diversos campos, y una variedad de 
novdas en las cuales desempenan un papel dram&tico los conflictos en la vida 
de los Negros y la difidl situadon de los mulatos. La espontaneidad de esta 
corriente de literature popular es notable y sus causas son faciles de perdbir. 
Forma parte del catadismo mundial y de la lucha por la democrada. 

Phenomenon is scarcely too strong attributes of this new development, 
a term to apply to the surprising and The books have come in such rapid 
spontaneous freshet of books by and succession, in spite of the publishing 
about Negroes that began to overflow difficulties and delays of this period 
from the presses a few months ago. of war, that simultaneous turning to 
There had been no specific advance the subject and work on the texts 
warning of this flood. It is doubtful seems indubitable. One book did not 
that any of the publishers involved suggest the other. In the case of the 
realized that theirs would be a contri- completion and publication of long- 
bution to a quickly rising stream. time projects like the Myrdal 
It would be interesting to know volumes, or the revision of previously 
whether some of the University little known although thorough 
Presses are an exception—^whether volumes on the subject, like those of 
the University of North Carolina Dr. Embree and Father LaFarge, 
realized, for instance, how inundated may of course be the result of ex- 
their previously unique field would cellent recent timing and swift final 
be, in numbers, if not in a quality to action. But this could not be the ex- 
compete with their own sustained planation for the novels and for some 
work on such books. Qf other books that apparently 

Spontaniety is one of the amazing have required only average prepara- 

■Turi;Dn)artmentof Agricoltee. tion and passage of time, and yet 
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were evidently not thrown together 
in haste. 

For we would date the on-rush of 
this stream of books at about the end 
of the summer of 1943. We realize 
now that there had been forerunners, 
but we have always had the very 
occasional book by a Negro or about 
Negro life so they had caused only 
sporadic attention and suggested no 
coming developments. 

Forerunners 

The immediately preceding heralds 
seem now to have been Richard 
Wright's violent first book Native 
Son, a novel by a Negro about 
Negroes—a book that must have 
taken courage on the part of both its 
author and its publisher but which 
burst into best-seller lists promptly, 
partly through its choice by one of 
the leading monthly book clubs. 
Another very different herald was 
Rackham Holt’s biography of Dr. 
George Washington Carver which 
was a best-seller most if not all of 
last summer. It remained on those 
lists so long that one wondered 
whether perhaps such books could 
not now tap a whole new purchaser 
group to be found among colored peo¬ 
ple who have not been accustomed to 
buy books heretofore. This author 
had published previously but none of 
her other books had anything like the 
acclaim that greeted this biography 
of the Negro experimenter and 
leader. 

A somewhat earlier book had 
seemed significant at the time of 
publication but received far less 
notice than it deserved. It is Mary 


Church Terrell's autobiographical A 
Colored Woman in a White World. 
After being graduated from Oberlin 
College and after studying abroad, 
Mrs. Terrell taught in the public 
schools of Washington, then married 
a graduate of Harvard who was 
municipal judge in his Nation's Cap¬ 
ital for 20 years. Mrs. Terrell was 
active in international racial organi¬ 
zations, and was twice delegate to 
such conferences in Europe at one of 
which she was the only delegate to 
deliver her own address in English, 
French, and German. She gave eight 
years of valued service on the Public 
School Board of Washington and was 
always active in work for the ad¬ 
vancement of her race. Oberlin Col¬ 
lege, on its 100th anniversary, desig¬ 
nated the 100 graduates who had con¬ 
tributed the most to the world; Mrs. 
Terrell was among them. Yet in 
these, her late years, when oppor¬ 
tunity is knocking at more colored 
doors, we hear little of her. She has 
paid the penalty for being ahead of 
her time. One wishes that her read¬ 
able and extremely interesting auto¬ 
biography, issued by a not-too-well- 
known local publishing house, might 
have come a little later so that it 
could ride with the others the crest of 
this wave of interest. 

Paul Robeson's story as told by 
his wife several years ago and Angel 
Mo* and Her Son, Roland Hayes, by 
his white friend, MacKinley Helm, 
and published rather recently, al¬ 
though fascinating in themselves and 
well written, did not suggest any 
unusual movement, for in spite of the 
obstacles that colored artists must 
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hurdle before they have the recog¬ 
nition they deserve from the public, 
there has never been quite the same 
cleavages among highly qualified 
practitioners of the arts nor among 
their public. 

Causes 

Causes of this new interest are not 
far to seek. On every hand are evi¬ 
dences that the great groundswell 
toward global democracy that has 
stirred peoples of every color, has 
shaken the dams which were holding 
back both the articulate and the in¬ 
articulate everywhere. 

Freedom and opportunity so longed 
for among the yellow races, and for 
which we were willing to fight, 
struggle also for fuller expression 
among the brown people everywhere. 
It is inevitably so. Our Good Neigh¬ 
bor policy soon brought the question 
of the color line to the fore in certain 
quarters, for it has never been drawn 
closely among the common people of 
the Southern Hemisphere; in fact, 
some of thle countries there, as we 
know, have such a large percentage 
of Negro blood that they have often 
been called “Negro countries,’* to say 
the least. War and the calling by the 
draft for service by colored men in 
danger spots without concomitant 
representation among the officers 
brought further tension and ferment. 
Tlie unions have already been busy 
but apparently they got their real 
chance with the exigencies of the 
war industries. Then the logical 
processes of an all-too-retarded edu¬ 
cational system was gradually bear¬ 
ing fruit. Executive Order 8802 


signed in 1941 establishing a Com¬ 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
which eventually unlocked gates to 
several lines of work, was an instru¬ 
ment of war but the chances are that 
it was already on the way toward 
articulation as an inevitable develop¬ 
ment of time. And in unavoidable 
association with the questions of war 
was the thought of post-war develop¬ 
ment: Yes, and what next? 

Causes of the Negro unrest and 
reaction have of course the makings 
of a thesis in themselves. Sociologists 
will detect many more underlying 
and obvious motivations, relation¬ 
ships, and meanings than a layman 
will see. But although it may be un¬ 
fair to lift phrases from Professor 
Odum’s searching analysis, cited 
later, two of them seem to an inquir¬ 
ing bystander to summarize per¬ 
fectly; “These had all been logical 
and inevitable products of the time, 
reflecting the cumulative power and 
sweep of a logical long-time evolu¬ 
tionary process.... It was as if some 
universal message had come through 
to the jgreat mass of Negroes, urging 
them to dream new dreams and to 
protest against the old order.” 

Precipitant 

To a worker who as editor of one 
magazine and book editor of another 
has reason to watch the whole great 
output of books and to follow closely 
those of certain classes, the immedi¬ 
ate precipitant of this new floodtide 
of literature by and about the colored 
people seemed to be Eoi Ottley. The 
advance title of his spirited book 
New World A'Coming was certainly 
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an immediately-fulfilled prophecy in 
the world of books at least. Before 
the volume was actually published in 
the fall of 1943 it had been chosen as 
one of the Life-In-America series 
which choice carries with it an award 
of $2,500 and naturally a consider¬ 
ably larger audience than almost any 
book in the series would attain when 
standing alone. The advance name 
became a subtitle preceded by the 
chief title Inside Black America. 

And Ottley takes us there. As a 
reporter, editorial writer, and then 
columnist for one of the leading 
Negro papers in the ebullience that 
is Harlem, he had made good use of 
his ample opportunities for learning 
his way around on the highways, in 
the hot spots, and in the nooks and 
crannies of that seething Negro 
metropolis. He had made good use of 
his chances to talk with and learn to 
know its people—^the sound and edu¬ 
cated among its leaders, the bizarre 
and sensational figures, the ardent 
followers of all kinds of movements, 
as well as the apathetic and unas¬ 
similated. He found here representa¬ 
tives of all races and their variants. 
His reading and studies related what 
he knew and saw to conditions in 
other parts of the world and sug¬ 
gested relationships with people and 
events that had gone before. He has 
looked behind and he looks ahead yet 
always he is in the midstream of 
events and speculations among his 
people of the present. He has been 
touched by thought and he has been 
touched by jazz and swing. The end- 
product as of today is not a profound 
book but one that is racy in several 


senses of the word, alive, perceptive, 
penetrating, and edged in places with 
brilliance. All is done vividly but with 
an objectivity that is tinged with a 
healthy if ironic humor. Without 
argument, his book convinces any 
reader that this is not a static or a 
happy-go-lucky body; that it is mov¬ 
ing determinedly at a pace that is 
bound to accelerate under the im¬ 
pacts of a whirling world struggling 
to achieve democracy. 

One need not read Roi Ottley’s book 
from a sense of duty—^rather he may 
select it when he wants a stimulating 
evening shot through with elements 
of humor and surprise which amelio¬ 
rate but do not negate the underlying 
questions of the whole fermenting 
situation. 

Rapid Developments 

Quickly from the presses came 
then a flood of volumes in such rapid 
succession that exact dates do not 
matter. The time between the appear¬ 
ance of Ottley’s book and the writing 
of this sketch is very short—only a 
few months—and the troubles of the 
publishers under war conditions are 
retarding. The chances are, there¬ 
fore, that most if not all of the books 
mentioned later were already written 
or were nearing completion when 
Inside Black America made its suc¬ 
cessful appearance. 

Background Books 

Basic among these new books are 
the thorough and remodeled revisions 
of two decade-old classics of their 
kind— Brown Americans: The Story 
of a Tenth of a Nation by Edwin R. 
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Embree, the long-time and tireless 
friend of and worker among the 
Negroes, and The Race Question and 
the Negro by John LaFarge. Both 
books took cognizance of the new 
atmosphere in which these problems 
are now surrounded and the newer 
elements and aspects of the problems. 
Embree’s is a book of reference as 
well as good reading. It traces care¬ 
fully the history of the varied Afric¬ 
an backgrounds, cultures, and tribes 
of the slave groups brought to this 
country, the early life of the slaves 
here, and the changing distribution 
of Negroes since freedom. It includes 
sketches of their chief schools and 
colleges and leading personalities in 
professions, movements, and the arts. 
It discusses the Negroes’ ways of 
making a living and the odds against 
them. It has a classified bibliography 
and an index. It is temperate and is 
comprehensive in a modest way. 

Father LaFarge’s book carries the 
subtitle *‘A Study of the Catholic Doc¬ 
trine on Inter-racial Justice.” The 
aim of a study of race relations, says 
the author in effect, is not to intensify 
the question as a question but rather 
to hasten the day when the gradual 
working out of the problem will en¬ 
able us to take for granted the neces¬ 
sity for and the steady movement 
toward satisfactory adjustment. The 
key to the solution is the doctrine of 
human rights. This scholarly treatise 
by a member of a distinguished fam¬ 
ily touches all racism. It is churchly 
yet practical. It is essentially for 
Catholic readers and should have a 
profound influence among them but 
also has an interest for everyone who 


is interested in the permeating ideas 
of freedom and justice for all. 

A book reviewed in proof form 
(which will probably be available by 
the time this paper is read) that 
traverses in much more popular and 
discursive fashion the general ter¬ 
ritory covered by Embree’s volume is 
Tuskegee and the Black Belt by Anne 
Kendrick Walker. For the descrip¬ 
tion of Tuskegee and its development 
and influence is the motivating 
springboard from which the enter¬ 
prising author embarks on such dis- 
cussional whirlpools as the problem 
of the mulattoes, the Negroes’ bill of 
grievances, and the whites’ woes 
chiefly as symbolized by the voting 
questions and the poll tax. Next come 
the more tranquil waters of the rich 
heritage of the race in music, poetry, 
drama, and art with many names and 
several reproductions of the artists’ 
work. 

As the colored races have perhaps 
no more vocal and consistent friend 
than Pearl Buck her writing should 
be mentioned here as exemplified in 
her recent volume of articles and ad¬ 
dresses called What America Means 
to Me. From echoes in The Negro 
Digest and elsewhere it is evident 
that what Pearl Buck means to many 
Negroes is worth considering, too. 
We cannot grow in strength and lead¬ 
ership in democracy, she says, so 
long as we carry deep in our hearts 
the fatal fault of race prejudice. 

Then, as though to furnish a com¬ 
prehensive and interpretive system 
of platform and backdrop and foot¬ 
lights for this pageant—of historic, 
present, and future significance— 
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came Gunnar MyrdaFs two-volume 
work, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and Modem De¬ 
mocracy/. Called here from Sweden 
by the Carnegie Corporation to make 
a 5-year unbiased study, Dr. Myrdal 
has had the assistance of many soci¬ 
ologists both white and colored. Rich¬ 
ard Sterner and Arnold Rose are 
named on the title page and the 
names mentioned in the acknowledg¬ 
ments read like the membership list 
of one of our sociological organiza¬ 
tions. This work is too well known in 
advance, among the readers of this 
magazine, to need a layman’s com¬ 
ment. And, anyway, this paper was 
not designed to include the sociolog¬ 
ical writings already known to so¬ 
ciological practitioners. But it may 
not be amiss to say to those who have 
not already seen this monumental 
treatise that even the layman finds 
his interest pricked by such topics as 
^‘passing,” psychic traits, crossing 
the caste line, the daily compromise. 
Dip into almost any chapter and you 
find yourself reading on and on. Per¬ 
haps for the average citizen this is 
the way to use the volumes for such 
reading leaves questions to haunt 
even the casual mind. For the stu¬ 
dent, of course, there is a full comple¬ 
ment of scholarly appurtenances of 
all kinds. To round up this long and 
intricate study, finish the flowing 
narrative, and complete the adjunct 
materials in time to launch the 
volumes on this present floodtide is a 
superb piece of timing. 

Even the layman cannot leave this 
segment of the present output with¬ 
out mentioning Howard W. Odum’s 


latest contribution to the literature: 
Race and Rumors of Race. Primarily, 
perhaps, an analytical study of the 
tension and near-crisis in the pres¬ 
ent-day South, its opening and closing 
chapters hold some timeless and peer¬ 
less pages. “If only one book is to be 
read out of the present cavalcade of 
writing by and about Negroes these 
pages are the ones to choose,” says a 
non-professional reviewer in a gen¬ 
eral and literary journal. 

Allied Volumes 

Modem Negro Art is too restricted 
a title for the book by James A. 
Porter, a colored artist who has 
traveled and exhibited widely and 
who is on the art faculty at Howard 
University. Here again is a fine piece 
of timing. For the book represents 
careful research in the field. It traces 
the development of the movement 
from the craft of slave days and re¬ 
lates this movement to the trends of 
American art as a whole. It brings 
together facts about the artists down 
through the years; it traces in¬ 
fluences including friendships, 
grants, Negro exhibitions and art 
centers, and W.P.A. All is briefly and 
objectively told and the usual bibli¬ 
ographical implements are included. 
Moreover, eighty-five portraits, pic¬ 
tures, and sculpWes are reproduced 
on inserted plates. Art critics are 
saying, in effect, that the selections of 
modern work here included, when 
judged by the criteria that are ap¬ 
plied to the work of white people, are 
just about equal to what would be 
found in any other collection chosen 
in the same way. These are the crit- 
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eria that should be used, undoubted¬ 
ly, and that will be welcomed by 
leaders of the race. But recognizing 
the obstacles which most of these 
artists have had to conquer, the by¬ 
stander believes this judgment of 
equivalence to represent difficult 
achievement. 

World struggles as well as the 
tensions at home bring to mind those 
geographical question marks, Ethi¬ 
opia and Liberia. Two recent books 
about Liberia might be mentioned 
here, for both shed light on present 
problems though neither is scientific¬ 
ally or professionally done. 

Elizabeth Furbay went to Liberia 
when her husband was to be the pres¬ 
ident of the College of East Africa 
for three years. Both had an eager 
responsiveness to new impressions, 
an eagerness to understand. They 
recorded diligently through pho¬ 
tography and notes. Top Hats and 
Tom-Toms seems an extravagant 
title but is evidently appropriate, as 
these are the two inescapable con¬ 
trasting accents in a fantastic city. 
This is refreshing, unusual reading, 
entertaining in a kindly and discern¬ 
ing way. 

Of a very different complexion and 
temper is another recent book about 
Liberia by Arthur Hayman and 
Harold Preece. Lighting Up Liberia 
is more earnest and tragic than con¬ 
vincing. It is concerned chiefly with 
the natives and the hinterlands where 
conditions are not encouraging but 
we do learn that there is a well-de¬ 
fined liberation movement with a 
program demanding reorganization 
of government, labor and land re¬ 


form, mass education, and spiritual 
freedom. A United West Africa is ad¬ 
vanced as a solution. The authors 
think the Booker T. Washington Mis¬ 
sion under Dr. Embree is the cradle 
of the New Liberia and they await 
anxiously the developments of the 
war and the operations of the United 
Nations. 

In popular but non-fictional form. 
Dr. Embree’s latest book is a series 
of what we now are prone to call pro¬ 
files of some Negro leaders of the 
immediate day. They represent di¬ 
verse lines of endeavor but all tend 
to be those that give rather than re¬ 
ceive. Embree used a catchy method 
for this book. Published on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, this year celebrated on the 
13th of February, it has vivid pen 
portraits (and real photographs too) 
of 13 of the men and women among 
our 13,000,000 Negro citizens who 
have attained outstanding achieve¬ 
ment. They were both nominated and 
elected by 200 white and colored peo¬ 
ple who acted at will but on Em- 
bree’s invitation. The title of the 
book is 13 Against the Odds, The 
portraiture is rather more frankly 
adulatory than might be expected 
from this author, but the events that 
motivated the lives of many of the 
subjects were tragic enough to give 
balance to the sketches. The signific¬ 
ance of the volume may lie in the fact 
that it will probably be bought and 
read by many thousands, especially 
among the colored people, who will be 
encouraged by it—and in desirable 
directions. It would perhaps be not 
too daring to predict for it the largest 
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sale among the colored citizens of 
any book of its general nature. 

Fiction Too 

Novels are playing their part in 
awakening and revelation, as Amer¬ 
ican fiction is likely to do when so¬ 
ciological problems press upon the 
lives of our people. In fact, when one 
finishes The Darker Brother by 
Bucklin Moon, with its lively dia¬ 
logue, intermittent humor, rh 3 d:hmic 
responses to varied stimuli, and the 
inscrutable responses to frustrations, 
one wonders whether fiction may not 
rank at least with exposition and 
argument as an effective instrument 
for conveying the true feel of the 
problem. In this thoughtful wartime 
novel the South, Harlem, New York 
City, furnish the backgrounds. The 
book is written from the viewpoints 
of a half-dozen diverse characters 
which lessens the focus but con¬ 
tributes to understanding. Just how 
truly successful this white novelist 
is in getting inside his characters 
perhaps only a colored person could 
tell but the whole book rings with the 
sound of verity. 

Simultaneous in issuance was the 
violent story of the blacks and whites 
in Harlem's underworld in The Dark 
Stain, It is of the thriller type, not 
designed for thoughtful readers but 
it is an earnest work of fiction for 
Benjamin Appel believes that the 
stain of injustice, want, and fear 
must be faced and obliterated. The 
horror of injustice, its unreason, the 
tragedy it may bring to the Negroes 
furnish the strongest thread and the 
strongest scene in Robert Penn War¬ 


ren's At Heaven’s Gate and in John 
Faulkner's Dollar Cotton. Carolyn 
Overstreet's book Coffee Cream 
(published slightly earlier) is in ef¬ 
fect a study of conflicting characters 
from North and South, including 
white and black people and all the 
gradations between, as they work 
their way through the complications 
of a stratified local society in a lum¬ 
bering area of the Mississippi pine- 
woods. An ambitious undertaking, 
but it comes off somewhat better than 
one might expect in a first novel. 

What Myrdal calls the etiquette of 
discussion is violated by Strange 
Fruit, a haunting piece of fiction by 
Lillian Smith, for she deals with that 
taboo—^the tragic relationship be¬ 
tween a white man and an attractive 
and educated mulatto girl. All the 
woes and tragedy of the race seem 
concentrated in daily understandable 
form in this narrative by a Southern 
woman, whose personal standing and 
family tree have been honored in her 
region. The stream-of-consciousness 
form is used with all of its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. One decided 
advantage to the reader is the oppor¬ 
tunity it gives to white readers to see 
themselves through the eyes of 
colored people, at least as suggested 
by a thoughtful white woman. 

Perhaps here should be mentioned 
a new novel called The Raven which 
is based on the life of Edgar Allen 
Poe. There was nothing in book, dust- 
jacket, announcements, or reviews to 
indicate that it is by a colored writer. 
The author. Chancellor Williams, is 
now in Washington studying for his 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 
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Theoretically at least, this may be the 
way the work of Negroes in the arts 
and allied lines should be given to the 
public but as a practical matter the 
method may have some disadvan¬ 
tages. 

Short stories are a field in them¬ 
selves, and one we cannot here sur¬ 
vey even for only a few months’ time. 
But The Little Black Boys can’t be 
ignored, for with their poignant tale 
Clara Laidlaw this year won the 
O’Henry award for the best first 
short story of an American writer. 
It was included not only in the 
O’Henry Memorial volume of short 
stories but in the O’Brien-Foley col¬ 
lection as well and in a still newer 
collection called The Seas of God. 

Inevitable Questions 

This does not pretend to be an ex¬ 
haustive inventory of this kind of 
material that has appeared within 
six months, nor a professional 
analysis of it. But it outlines the 
amazing fioodtide and its present 
spread and direction. When this 
stream will reach its high-water 
mark in quantity output, in quality, 
or in intensity, none can now tell. It 
may be a one-year marvel or it may 
continue. The era of the sharecropper 
novel stretched through a decade and 
might not then have been terminated 
except for the war. The quality of 
these books ranks rather higher, 
probably, than the quality of those 
earnest studies of the evils of some 
kinds of tenancy. 


As sociologists would probably 
say, those more inclined toward the 
intellectual, which usually means the 
urban, seem to be speaking for the 
large rural groups of Negroes in this 
country and of yellow and brown peo¬ 
ple elsewhere. Therefore, although 
this may appear at first glance to be 
urban material may it not have tre¬ 
mendous significance for rural soci- 
oligists? And for a long time yet to 
come will not the Negro question 
have its taproot deep in the rural 
areas? 

How well Negro readers believe 
that these books, particularly the 
novels which frankly appeal to the 
emotions, reflect colored people and 
their lives and responses is something 
white readers would like well to 
know. The books leave us with a feel¬ 
ing of deep unease but with a convic¬ 
tion that we, laymen as well as lead¬ 
ers, must face the conditions and 
psychological atmospheres they pose, 
must read and ponder the pages, 
whether or not they are literature. If 
we are to reach any effective solu¬ 
tions an informed citizenry with a 
fair understanding is essential. These 
books may supplement the work of 
the interracial committees. Then re¬ 
membering the galvanizing dictum 
in Dr. Odum’s book, here cited, that 
the capacity and record of the ablest 
new Negro leaders at their best rep¬ 
resent the best that America has pro¬ 
duced at any time in its history, we 
can look forward with hope to the 
results of their unselfish labors. 



Problems of Rural Society in Brazil 
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ABSTRACT 

Brazil, a country of great territorial extension, and low density of popula¬ 
tion, was the first great experiment at building a civilization in the tropics. 
Erroneously most of the difficulties and setbacks have been attributed to 
climate and race. But there are no uninhabitable areas on the earth, and the 
degeneration of supposedly superior racial types indicates that the problem is 
cultural. With proper housing, diet, and sanitation man can develop all of 
BraziPs vast territory. Brazilians themselves are the moving forces in the 
development of the nation’s civilization. 

RESUMEN 

Brasil, urn pals de grande extensao territorial e pequena densidade de popu- 
lacao, foi a primeira grande tentativa de construir uma civilizacao nos tropicos. 
A mor parte das dificuldades e das experi§ncias mal sucedidas tern sido 
erroneamente atribuidas ao clima e a raca. Nao ha, por4m na terra areas 
inhabitaveis e a degeneracao de tipos raciais, supostamente superiores, indica 
ser o problema de ordem cultural. Provide de habitagao, dieta e condicoes 
sanitarias adequadas, o homen poderd desenvolver todo o vasto territorio 
Brasileiro. Os prdprios Brasileiros sao as formas dinSmicas no desenvolvimento 
da civilizacao nacional. 


Brazil, which has an area of more 
than three million square miles, is 
one of the least densely populated 
countries of the globe. It also pre¬ 
sents one of the most remarkable 
examples of geographical, cultural, 
and social diversity. Along with the 
great disparity in population 
throughout the various sections of 
the country* there is a still greater 
diversity of soils, topography, and 
climate. Great sandy desert regions 
are found in close proximity to ex¬ 
tensive marshes; the Northeast, 
Mato Grosso, and the Amazon coun¬ 
try are all strikingly different from 
one another. It is readily apparent 
that there is not just one rural area 
in Brazil, but regions so numerous 
and so varied that it is difficult to 

t Professor da XJmversidade do Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


compare one with another. In each 
there is a distinct type of society, 
each is a separate cultural area. 

In recent years much has been 
made of the geographical factors in 
human evolution. This has led to a 
false interpretation of the Brazilian 
scene. The prevailing idea has been 
that the Nation possessed a land as 
fertile as Canaan. If planting was re¬ 
stricted, the individual was blamed, 
was said to be incapable, lazy, shift¬ 
less. Rare indeed have been the scien¬ 
tists to make realistic studies of 
Brazil. In general they have been in¬ 
terested in only one angle of the com¬ 
plex problem—geology, anthropol¬ 
ogy, sociology, or economics. To fur¬ 
ther complicate the matter, the con¬ 
viction has prevailed that the climate 
in an immense portion of Brazil’s ter¬ 
ritory is very bad. 
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CiTilization and the Tropics 

Brazil was the first great experi¬ 
ment in tropical civilization. Are the 
tropical regions of Brazil incompat¬ 
ible with the development of a great 
civilization? No. In a very large part 
of the territory, altitude has a notice¬ 
able effect upon the latitude. Fur¬ 
thermore, whatever the geographical 
location of a region may be, its cli¬ 
mate is modified by soil conditions, 
by the direction of winds and oceanic 
currents, and by location with re¬ 
spect to large bodies of water. A 
mountain range always alters the 
climatic conditions of a region. 
Agassis was greatly impressed by 
the agreeable climate of the North, 
Northeast, and Central portions of 
Brazil. 

The truth is that for hygiene there 
are no unwholesome climates. There 
are no uninhabitable regions, no 
areas that are doomed to be deserts, 
for it always is possible to remove 
those noxious elements which the 
climate merely tends to favor. Arthur 
Neiva of our Oswaldo Cruz Institute 
showed by experiments in Brazil, 
that, notwithstanding the presence of 
persons afflicted with hookworm, the 
evident existence of the infecting ele¬ 
ment, the evolving cycle of the worm 
was interrupted by the heat of the 
climate and the purifying effect of 
the scorching sun so that the develop¬ 
ment and transmission of the dis¬ 
ease was prevented. In the Madeira 
Marmore region of the Amazon ma¬ 
laria was a plague before the work of 
Oswaldo Cruz. After the sanitation 
of the region, malaria was reduced to 


such a degree that the building of 
the railroad could be successfully 
completed. 

Civilization, Culture, Race 

In addition to the misconceptions 
regarding climate, there also arose 
erroneous ideas with respect to race. 
There is little scientific evidence in 
favor of such interpretations. Basic¬ 
ally the problem is cultural—a result 
of conditions of environment and of 
practical possibilities as to action and 
life. We have the case, for example, 
of the Germans in the town of Teo- 
filo Ottone, in the State of Minas 
Geraes, and even in Teresopolis, 
Petropolis and Friburgo in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, who in the second 
and third generations have sunk to 
the deplorable level of the illiterate 
peasants among whom they live. 

Real Factors That Conduce To 
Inferiority 

The reality is quite different. 
While much of the soil in Brazil is 
good, much of it is in need of special 
care and painstaking treatment. 
There are good sections, enormous in 
extension, but there are also immense 
areas that will be made productive 
only by the expenditure of great ef¬ 
fort. There are sections of tiie coun¬ 
try which have only a small part of 
arable soil; and there are whole reg¬ 
ions where, without previous and 
careful preparation, nothing could 
conduce to the establishing of a high 
type of civilization and culture. The 
fundamental problem in a region that 
is free from endemic disease, is how 
to improve food, habits, clothing, 
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housing, working and living con¬ 
ditions. 

The task is one of civilizing. Un¬ 
less the problems of nutrition, soil- 
control and labor are solved, nothing 
of definite value will be attained. 

Fortunately, studies of the Brazil¬ 
ian hinterland are being construc¬ 
tively oriented. The crusade of Os- 
waldo Cruz was of incalculable value 
in this field, as w'ere also the excrus- 
ions for scientific investigation by his 
colleagues and students — Caspar 
Vianna, Carlos Chagas, Belisario 
Pena, Antonio Fontes, Arthur Neiva, 
Rocha Lima, and others. In the field 
of research, valuable contributions 
are being made by a generation of 
young Brazilian scientists, such as 
Roquette Pinto, Gilberto Freyre, 
Oliveira Vianna, Djacir Menezes, 
Arthur Ramos, Alfredo Ellis, Jr., 
Cassiano Ricardo and many others. 

Diet 

In the northeast, in view of the 
food deficiency, much remains to be 
done in the way of nutrition. In a 
great section of the northeastern 
highlands, except near oases where 
grow bananas, sweet lemons, oranges, 
mangos, pineapples, pawpaws, and 
watermelons, there is a lamentable 
scarcity of vegetables and fruits. 

Furthermore, the problem becomes 
more complicated because in certain 
localities and at certain seasons of 
the year, there is a spreading of dis¬ 
eases that are due to malnutrition. 
Such diseases are very conunon in 
the rural districts of the Brazilian 
hinterland, and have become known 
and recognized only of recent years. 


For example, there is hemeralopia, 
and xerophtalmia which produces 
blindness and largely caused by the 
lack of Vitamin A—^the result of in¬ 
sufficient and inadequate nutrition. 
And there is beri-beri, which until 
recently, in Amazonia^ was supposed 
to be a disease caused by climate con¬ 
ditions. It is now known to attack 
those who eat husked rice, which is 
lacking in Vitamin B — a hydro¬ 
soluble existing in the husks of 
cereals. To make the situation worse, 
to the husked rice—so generally used 
in Brazil—^is added in those regions 
the use of cassava-meal. 

Housing 

When we come to the study of 
housing, the problem is not less im¬ 
portant. Every people, in every reg¬ 
ion, according to its own instincts of 
self-defense, builds houses in ac¬ 
cordance with the conditions of the 
climate, the distribution of water, 
the fertility of the soil, and the prob¬ 
lem of heat and cold. 

Every natural environment needs 
a certain kind of house construction. 
Only thus can man live under the 
most diverse natural conditions, and 
protect himself against the greatest 
extremes in temperature. 

In Brazil, where there are great 
variations in climate, housing cannot 
be the same in Amazonias, in the 
Northeast, and in the extreme South. 

Little however has been done 


^Amazonia is a re^on in the extreme 
north of Brazil which includes a part of the 
state of Maranhao, the state of Pard, the 
state of Amazonias, and the Territory of 
Acre. 
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toward a practical solving of the 
problem. 

The three greatest and most de¬ 
vastating endemic diseases which af¬ 
flict us—^malaria, ancilostomiase, and 
trypanosomiase (Chagas* Disease)— 
discovered and studied by the Brazil¬ 
ian scientist, Dr. Carlos Chagas— 
have a direct relationship to housing. 
In order to avoid ancilostomiase 
(hookworm), the distinguished Bra¬ 
zilian sanitarian Belisario Penna, 
recommends the use of sanitary 
privies and clean water as an effec¬ 
tive means of eradication. To avoid 
malaria, he recommends construction 
of houses in places that are inac¬ 
cessible to the anopheles mosquito, 
that is to say in a large dry open 
space at a distance of at least 100 
meters from thick undergrovrth and 
stagnant water. In order to avoid 
Chagas Disease there should be good 
lighting, smooth walls, without 
cracks, and windows in all the rooms. 
These are conditions of elementary 
hygiene and should be required for 
all rural construction throughout the 
country. 

The problem of housing, however, 
is not limited to Brazil. We find it 
also in Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, Co¬ 
lumbia, Chile, Venezuela. - . . 

In Argentina there is no lack of 
examples. “In the northern prov¬ 
inces** writes Alfredo L. Palacios 
“the problem is serious** and he con¬ 
tinues, “The shack of the poor, be¬ 
sides the disgrace which it repre¬ 
sents from the spiritual or esthetic 
standpoint, constitutes a source of in¬ 
fection. . . . The workers in the 
Ejidos and Barrancas districts and 


on the banks of the Faringo river, 
live in caves dug in the earth in the 
most desperate wretchedness, only a 
few blocks from the capital of Cat- 
amarca. All the villages and rural 
districts of La Rioja and Catamarca 
are full of shacks that appall visitors 
who see them.** 

As for endemic diseases, in ad¬ 
dition to the testimony of Alfredo L. 
Palacios, our own Arthur Neiva, in 
his works, “Leishmaniosis Teguman- 
taria Americana** and “Excursao 
Cientifica ao Norte da Argentina’* 
(Scientific Expedition to the North 
of Argentina) mentions the preval¬ 
ence in the country not only of 
“Leishmaniosis,** but also of goitre, 
malaria, and tracoma. 

Clothing and Working Conditions 

Although in the past little thought 
was given to clothing more attention 
is paid nowadays to appropriate 
dress in accordance with climatic con¬ 
ditions in various parts of the coun¬ 
try. There would be little to correct 
in the rural districts, in this regard. 

With reference to working con¬ 
ditions, however, this is not always 
the case. Life in the country, it is 
true, has the advantage of a certain 
amount of regulation. Whether in 
agriculture, stock-raising, or in the 
extractive or derivative industries, 
man lives much more in the open air 
and more in contact with nature than 
in the case of the great majority of 
urban workers. In some sections, as 
on the sugar-plantations and in the 
cotton fields, it is very common to 
see the workers naked from the waist 
up, during the whole day, thus get- 
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ting Vitamin D through the direct 
action of sunlight. If gin does not 
corrode his organism, and if his food 
is not of the worst variety, the work¬ 
er can live and support his family 
with relative happiness. 

Creative Action of the Brazilian 

Outside of Brazil, and perhaps 
even within the country itself, many 
people suppose that the greatest ac¬ 
complishment and the highest eco¬ 
nomic coefficient, have been the re¬ 
sult of the work of foreigners. A 
mistaken idea. The Northeast not 
only produced the greatest champions 
of national liberty but early became 
the homeland of the brave men who 
were to make the conquest of Ama¬ 
zonia. Moreover, from Acre to the 
frontier of southern Mato Grosso, 
and to the extreme frontiers of the 
South, we have elements of life and 
activity in the Maranhense, the 
Piauiense, the Cearence, the Pernam- 
bucano, the Paraibano, the Rio- 
grandense of the North, the Baiano 
and the Sergipano. 

Expressive, indeed is the descrip¬ 
tion of the energy, valor and per¬ 
severance of the “Sertenejo” (dwell¬ 
er in the northeast) as given by 
the English writer, Cunningham 
Graham,^ well known and highly 
esteemed in the River Plate region 
and throughout our American Iberica 
in general, because of his remarkable 
studies of the Gaucho and of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo. In his book A Bra^ 
zilian Mystic, he writes: "‘The Ser- 

* Cunningham Graham (R. B.) A BraaiU 
tan Myatie (New York: The Dial Press, 
Inc., 1926), p. 17. 


tanejo is emphatically what the 
French call a male. His Indian blood 
has given him endurance and super¬ 
human patience in adversity. From 
his white forefathers, he has derived 
intelligence, the love of individTial, 
as opposed to general freedom, in¬ 
herent in the Latin races, good man¬ 
ners, and a sound dose of self-respect 
.. . never forgets a benefit and cher¬ 
ishes an insult as if it were a pearl of 
price, safe to revenge it when the 
season offers, or when the enemy is 
off his guard.” 

It is a valuable testimony of re¬ 
markable energy, this description 
which the English writer gives of the 
cattle-herder. His glorious feats in 
following the young steer or the wild 
bull are not in the bull ring or even in 
the great level plains, but in the 
prickly brush, the rocky wasteland 
and the thick woods. See him as he 
pursues the animal, dressed in leath¬ 
er, mounted on his horse, penetrating 
into the thick bushes, slipping 
through the gulches; mountains 
above him, mountains below him, 
climbing the cliffs, breaking down the 
undergrowth, the sharp twigs and 
noxious plants, dodging with the 
agility of a magician the branches 
and the tree trunks in the way. Firm¬ 
ly in the saddle, behold a new Cen¬ 
taur, in gallopings sui generis. The 
cow-herder seems glued to the body 
of his animal, now above, now below; 
and where the wild bull goes, he fol¬ 
lows in a frenzied race until tired out, 
the animal is thrown to the ground, 
and conquered. It is a thrilling spec¬ 
tacle. The observer can see the re¬ 
serve force in that lean and agile 
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form, and what that force is capable 
of doing. Above all, there is a spir¬ 
itual energy-nervous, if you please— 
combined with will-power, courage, 
persistence, patience and resignation. 
It is an active, optimistic resignation, 
stimulated by the mutability of dry 
Nature which is burnt, parched and 
hostile, during long seasons, and 
then, with the coming of the rains, 
becomes green, attractive and friend¬ 
ly. It is a patient, fatalistic, almost 
cheerful resignation that has created 
in sections the popular adage, “There 
is no evil that lasts forever, and 
nothing good which does not come to 
an end.” And if this curious mental¬ 
ity does not make a man provident, 
at least it makes him earnest and 
capable of tremendous physical and 
moral resistance. 

In an environment that is propit¬ 
ious to mysticism this physical and 
nervous energy, this spiritual re¬ 
serve, makes a man religious or 
fanatic. He becomes accustomed to 
fatality which scatters his flocks, to 
the cruelty of the banditry which 
rapes his daughter and destroys his 
herds. He is always ready to do pen¬ 
ance before the God who sends rain, 
who helps with the harvest, and who, 
after all, protects him against evil 
spirits and bad men. In this man is 
personified all spirituality from the 
withered physique of the ascetic to 
the preoccupations, dreams and the 
poetry that buds in the souls of 
simple rustic beings. 

The folk-lore of these regions is 
simple, ingenuous and touching. In 
it is distilled the bitter-sweet of a 
rough uncultured generous nature. 


Frequently, it manifests itself in 
curious unexpected ways, in the 
moonlit fields of friendly neighbors, 
in rude minstrel music overflowing 
with sentimentality that makes use 
of well-known legends and dominant 
superstitions, backwoods traditions, 
the notoriety of some criminal, or the 
kindness of a patron saint. A mins¬ 
trel of the highlands meets another 
and challenges him to a match—a 
poetic contest—^to the music of the 
guitar. It may be a simple test of 
creative imagination, a satire, or a 
mere challenge. 

This simplicity, this sensibility, not 
infrequently leads to tragedy—even 
to hecatombs. For example, there was 
the Pedra Bonita episode—that 
amazing uprising born of the dream- 
wish for the return of the 16th cen¬ 
tury Portuguese King Dom Sebas¬ 
tian, to save Portugal and Brazil. 
And in the highlands of Bahia, at 
famous Canudos, the shaggy Moses 
of the backwoods, Antonio Consel- 
heiro and his band of fanatics, halted 
in their search for a Utopean Cha- 
naan, defied and decimated entire 
battalions. 

It is the primitive spirit of the 
simple, ingenuous backwoodsman, 
prelogical and suggestionable, in¬ 
terpreting uncertain and capricious 
nature, that creates and fosters such 
cases as these. For the energy of the 
cattleherder in his mad gallop over 
the wild plains is the same as that 
of the cattledriver in the wearisome 
trek with his flocks and herds; as 
that of the carrier, walking league on 
league afoot to deliver written mes¬ 
sages; of the pedlar journeying far 
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into the hinterland to sell or buy 
trinkets; of the bandit—^that social 
outcast whose misfortune frequently 
began with a dispute over some ques¬ 
tion of honor, offended self-respect, 
or in a reprisal; of the fanatic in his 
tireless acts of penance; of entire 
restless populations submissive to the 
bidding of some backwoods mystic, 
building churches, or making revolts 
with their guns on their shoulders, 
the name of God on their lips, and 
the image of Our Lady before their 
eyes. 

Let us imagine such energy, such 
courage and such a spirit of sacrifice 
directed toward constructive ends. 
That is what must be done. To these 
regions and these people so deserving 
of care and attention, must be offered 
the opportunities of life and educa¬ 
tion more in accordance with indi¬ 
vidual possibilities and the realities 
of their respective environments, 
natural, social and cultural. 

Conclusions 

Brazil, a country of great territor¬ 
ial expansion and low density of pop¬ 
ulation especially in various parts of 
the hinterland, has extraordinary 
variations in soil, configuration and 
climate. All this makes difficult the 
solution of innumerable problems of 
national life. Hence the absurdity of 
undertaking to judge the Brazilian— 
his civilization and culture without 
an objective study of the physical, 
climatic and sociological conditions. 

Even though they have not always 
been systematic or well organized, 
careful studies of the geographic en¬ 
vironment, help and interaction of 


those who are responsible for our 
present national and social life are 
showing, along with the economic and 
social organization itself of rural 
populations, fundamental reasons for 
the difficulties which we have faced 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. 

One indisputable fact, however, has 
already come to light: the potential¬ 
ity of the Brazilian for the develop¬ 
ment of his own type of civilization 
and culture, even though he is hardly 
out of the “melting pot.” In this re¬ 
spect, we are obtaining by objective 
means, and perhaps by more eloquent 
and decisive means than in any other 
country, the proof that what char¬ 
acterizes the progress of a people, is 
the type of civilization and the level 
of culture, and not race. 

Even a most perfunctory observa¬ 
tion of Brazilian national life reveals 
that the opening up and settling of a 
large part of the territory, (certainly 
that part which is most inaccessible 
and least yielding to the will and 
action of man, such as Amazonias, 
the northeast and the central part of 
Brazil) is the accomplishment of the 
genuine Brazilian—^the sons of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Parahiba, Rio Grande 
de Norte, Ceara, Piaui and Maran- 
hao—direct descendents of the first 
Portuguese who came ashore to the 
Land of the Holy Cross.® 

The great problem, therefore, is to 
raise the level of the man of the hint¬ 
erland—^that inexhaustible source of 
energy, patience, sobriety and resis¬ 
tance. This will be accomplished only 

* The first name given to Brazil. 
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by improving his health, his welfare, 
diet, housing, clothing, working and 
living conditions, facilities for com¬ 
munication and his education. 
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NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF FARM OPERATORS AND NUMBER OP 
FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS REPORTED BY THE U. S. 
CENSUSES OF AGRICULTURE AND POPULATION, 1940 


The question. How many farmers are 
there in the United States?, ordinarily 
elicits for an answer the number of farm 
operators reported by the 1940 United 
States Census of Agriculture—6,096,799. 
However, only 5,143,614 individuals were 
classified as farmers and farm managers in 
the 1940 United States Census of Popula¬ 
tion. Why the difference? 

The basic unit in the Census of Agricul¬ 
ture is the farm,^ but it is convenient and 
useful for many purposes to have available 
statistical data relative to the individuals 
who run these farms—^the farm operators. 
In most instances there is one man or 
woman who is obviously the farm operator, 
although a good many farms actually are 
operated by partners, that is, there are 
farms with two or more operators. Because 
of the inconvenience of tabulating and 
analyzing data from multiple operators, the 
Census of Agriculture requires that one of 
these be selected for reporting—^usually the 
senior partner unless the junior partner is 
actually conducting the operations. Some of 
these junior partners are boys and girls 
who participate actively in the farm busi¬ 
ness. The number of farm operators shown 
in the Census of Agriculture is, therefore, a 
little smaller than the actual number of 
persons operating farms reported by the 
Census. 

Farm operators mentioned above as not 


^A farm, for Census purposes, is all the 
land on wmch some agricultural operations 
were performed by one person in 1939 or 
contemplated in 1940, either by his own 
labor sJone or with the assistance of mem¬ 
bers of his household, or hired employees. A 
tract of land of less than 3 acres was not 
reported as a farm, unless its agricultural 
products in 1939 were valued at $250 or 
more. 


being included in the Census of Agriculture, 
as well as farmers and farm managers who 
live in towns or villages and operate their 
farms with tenants, croppers, or hired man¬ 
agers and therefore usually not reported as 
operating a specific farm, however, may be 
included in the Census of Population as 
farmers and farm managers. Despite the 
number of these individuals reported as 
farmers and farm managers in the Census 
of Population, who do not appear in the 
Census of Agriculture as farm operators, 
the total number of persons reporting their 
occupations as farmers or farm managers 
on the Population Schedule was 16 per cent 
less than the number of farm operators 
reported by the Census of Agriculture. 

These differences are readily understood 
if the purposes and viewpoints of these two 
Censuses are noted. The Census of Agricul¬ 
ture is a report of the farms of the Nation; 
the Census of Population is a report of the 
people of the Nation. The number of farm 
operators and the number of farmers and 
farm managers resulting from these two 
enumerations do not always agree, nor 
should they necessarily agree in their re¬ 
ports of the occupation of individuals op¬ 
erating tracts of land meeting the Census 
definition of a farm. This is especially true 
since the Census of Agriculture usually re¬ 
ports the head of the household operating 
the farm as a farm operator while the 
Census of Population reports this same in¬ 
dividual in the occupation in which he 
spends the larger amount of time if he is 
working at more than one occupation. 

The net difference between the number of 
**farm operators” reported on the Farm and 
Ranch Schedule and the number of **farm- 
ers and farm managers” reported on the 
Population Schedule is due largely to the 
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fact that farm operators are reported in 
occupations other than farmer or farm 
manager, although some farmers and farm 
managers reported by the Census of Popu¬ 
lation are not reported as farm operators by 
the Census of Agriculture. If the farm 
operator was working in some other occupa¬ 
tion during the last week in March 1940 or 
not in the labor force, he was reported in 
these occupational classifications and not as 
a farmer or farm manager. Under these 
definitions it was possible for an individual 
to be reported in the Census of Agriculture 
as a farm operator and on the Population 
Schedule as a doctor, merchant, laborer, 
banker, salesman, miner, etc., or not in the 
labor force. The percentage which the dif¬ 
ference between the number of farm op¬ 
erators and the number of farmers and 
farm managers is of the total number of 
farm operators was greatest in the New 
England States and least in the West North 
Central States. In Massachusetts the num¬ 
ber of farmers and farm managers was 48 
per cent of the number of farm operators, 
while in North Dakota the comparable per¬ 
centage was 98. These two States are the 
extremes. West Virginia had almost as 
large a proportion of its farm operators in 
nonfarm occupations as Massachusetts. 


The difference between the report of 
farm operators in the Census of Agricul¬ 
ture and the report of farmers and farm 
managers in the Census of Population 
varied according to the age of the operators 
(see table I). In every State there were 
more farmers and farm managers under 25 
years of age repoirted in the Census of Pop¬ 
ulation than there were farm operators of 
the same ages reported in the Census of 
Agriculture. This excess of farmers and 
farm managers in this age group varied 
from 25 per cent of the farm operators in 
the East and West South Central States to 
77 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 
For the entire United States the number 
of farmers and farm managers in the 25 to 
34 year age group was 95 per cent of the 
number of farm operators. The number of 
farmers and farm managers in the 25 to 34 
year age group in the New England States 
was only 71 per cent of the number of farm 
operators, while in the West North Central 
States the number of the former exceeded 
the latter number by 3 per cent. 

An examination of some of the Popula¬ 
tion Schedules indicates that many of these 
young operators under 25 years, as well as 
a few in the 25 to 34 year age group were 
junior partners in a father-son or mother- 


TABLE I. Number of Farm Operators and Number of Farmers and Farm Man¬ 
agers Reported by the Censuses of Agriculture and Population, Respectively, 
BY Age Groups, and the Differences in the Numbers Reported by the Two 
Censuses: 1940. 


Age 

(Yean) 

Number of Farm 
Operators—Census 
of Asnnculture^*’ 

Number of Farmers 
and Farm Man- 

Excess Number of Farm Operators 
Over Number of Farmers and 
Farm Manasrers 

Population 

Number 

Percent 

Under 25 . ... 

. 243,789 

333,757 

- 89,968‘“ 

— 36.9'** 

25 to 34 . 

. 991,790 

944,346 

47,444 

4.8 

35 to 44. 

. 1,306,793 

1,076,873 

229,920 

17.6 

45 to 54 . 

. 1,491,365 

1,197,288 

294,077 

19.7 

55 to 64 . 

. 1,197,797 

972,566 

225,231 

18.8 

65 and over .. 

. 865,265 

618,784 

246,481 

28.5 

TOTAL .... 

. 6,096,799 

5,143,614 

953,185 

15.6 


^ 260,849 farm operators whose age was not reported were distributed among the 
age groups in the^same proportion as the farm operators whose age was reported. 

In the 1940 Census of Population tabulations the catep^ory “age unknown” has been 
eliminated. When the age of a person was not reported, it was estimated on the basis 
of other information on the Population Schedules. 

*** Excess number of farmers and farm managers over number of farm operators. 
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son partnership with both the father and 
son or mother and son coded as farmers on 
the Population Schedule. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the father or mother ordinarily 
would be reported as the farm operator in 
the Census of Agriculture but both father 
or mother and son could be reported as 
farmers in the Population Schedule. Two or 
more farmers and farm managers could be 
reported in the Census of Population for 
each partnership but only one operator 
would be included in the Census of Agri¬ 
culture. If the percentage which the differ¬ 
ence between the number of farm operators 
and the number of farmers and farm man¬ 
agers under 35 years of age is of the total 
number of farm operators under 35 years of 
age is as large as the comparable propor¬ 
tions in the 35 to 64 year age groups, the 
number of these junior partners under 35 
years of age in the United States may be as 
large as 250,000 to 300,000. 

The proportionate difference between the 
number of farm operators reported in the 
1940 Census of Agriculture and the num¬ 
ber reported as farmers or farm managers 
on the Population Schedules was greatest 
in the upper-age groups, particularly the 
65 years and over group. More than one- 
fourth of the farm operators 65 years of 
age and over reported in the Census of 
Agriculture were not classified as farmers 
or farm managers in the Census of Popula¬ 
tion. The proportion not classified as farm¬ 
ers or farm managers varied from more 
than half in Massachusetts to about one- 
tenth in North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Mississippi. 

Some aged persons were reported as 
farm operators by the Census of Agricul¬ 
ture, although the actual management and 
work were performed by relatives, tenants, 
or hired help, either because the operators 
were incapacitated by poor health or other 
circumstances, or did not want to assume 
the responsibility of operating their farms. 
The Census of Agriculture enumerator 
must use his own judgment in many of 
these cases as to whether, for example, he 
should report as farm operator a widow 
who owns the farm and to some extent 


directs operations, or her son who performs 
most of the labor and shares in the manage¬ 
ment. A mistake in this respect on the part 
of the enumerator will not, of course, affect 
the number of farm operators but it will 
affect the age and sex classification. This 
group of aged operators reported in the 
Census of Agriculture may or may not have 
been classified on the Population Schedule 
as farmers or farm managers, depending 
on whether the individuals were considered 
by the enumerator and the editors of the 
Census Schedules as farm operators or as 
retired farmers and, therefore, not in the 
labor force. 

Some of the farm operators under 65 
years of age were not classified in the Popu¬ 
lation Census as farmers or farm managers 
for some of the same reasons that in¬ 
dividuals 65 years of age and over were not 
included in these classifications. However, 
many of the younger individuals were not 
reported as farmers or farm managers in 
the Census of Population because farm 
work was slack during that week and they 
were working in some other occupation or 
farming was not their usual or major occu¬ 
pation; it was an avocation or only a part- 
time job. In some instances their farms 
which met the requirements of the Census 
definition and should, therefore, be included 
in the Census, were no more than rural 
residences for the operators were spending 
their full time in urban jobs. 

The classification of an operator as a 
part-time farmer, or as an aged operator 
not in the labor force, however, does not of 
itself indicate that the place or the farm on 
which the operator lives is only partly 
utilized or that the agricultural production 
from the farm would be increased if the 
operator worked full time there instead of 
spending part of his time on the farm and 
part of his time at some other occupation. 
Some of the part-time, retired, and aged 
operators live on farms which are fuUy 
utilized, either through the efforts of the 
operator or with the use of hired help—^this 
is particularly true on farms in the higher- 
value-of-products groups. On the other 
hand, neither does the fact that the opera- 
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tor spends his full time working on the 
farm indicate that the potentialities of the 
farm are being fully utilized. 

In every State there was a close correla¬ 
tion between the percentage of farm op¬ 
erators who were not reported as farmers 
or farm managers in March 1940 and the 
percentage of farm operators reporting 100 
days or more work off the farm in 1939. 
This relationship suggests that, on the 
whole, individuals living on tracts meeting 
the Census definition of a farm but who 
work off the farm a large proportion of the 
working days during the year, did not con¬ 
sider themselves farmers, although they 
were necessarily reported as farm opera¬ 
tors in the Census of Agriculture. 

While a large percentage of farm op¬ 
erators in the United States reporting 100 
days or more off-farm work in 1939 re¬ 
ported only a small value of products from 
their farms for this year, individuals with 
this amount of off-farm work were not 
limited to farms with a small value of 
products.^ In each of the value-of-products 
groups of $1,000 and over, reported by the 
Census of Agriculture, at least 5 per cent 
of the operators reported this amount of 
off-farm work during 1939; below the $1,000 
valuation the percentage increased. More 
than one-fifth, 22 per cent, of the operators 
reporting $250 to $399 value of products 
and more than one-third, 36 per cent, of the 
farm operators with less than $100 value of 
products from their farm reported 100 days 
or more work off the farm. 

The percentage of farm operators 65 
years of age and over, as well as the per¬ 
centage working 100 days or more off the 
farm, was highest in the groups with a low 
value of products. The percentage of aged 
operators varied from 22 per cent in the 


“These data relating to value-of-farm- 
products groups appeared in a technical 
monograph by Roy L. Roberts and Irvin 
Holmes, “Analysis of Specified Farm Char¬ 
acteristics for Farms Classified by Total 
Value of Products,” resulting from a co¬ 
operative study by the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture and the Bureau of Census of a 
2-per cent sample from the 1940 Census of 
Agriculture. 


group with less than $100 value of products 
to 8 per cent in the groups with $6,000 to 
$9,999 value of products. 

The low-value-of-products groups thus in¬ 
cluded a large proportion of elderly persons 
and a large proportion of individuals work¬ 
ing 100 days or more off their farms. The 
sum of these two percentages varied from 
58 per cent in the $1 to $99 value group to 
13 per cent in the $6,000 to $9,999 value 
group, with the percentages decreasing with 
the increase in the value of products re¬ 
ported from the farm. While these two 
groups of farm operators are not mutually 
exclusive, the sum of these two percentages 
does give some appreciation of the magni¬ 
tude of the group which probably makes a 
limited contribution to agriculture because 
of age or work off the farm. It also in¬ 
dicates the value-of-farm-products groups 
where there is probably the greatest dif¬ 
ference between the number of farm op¬ 
erators reported by the Census of Agricul¬ 
ture and the number of farmers and farm 
managers reported by the Census of 
Population. 

Summary 

There is a difference of almost a million 
persons in the number of farm operators 
reported by the Census of Agriculture and 
the number of farmers and farm managers 
reported by the Census of Population. This 
difference is due to the fact that the Census 
of Agriculture reports the head or some 
other member of the household operating a 
tract of land meeting the Census definition 
of a farm as a farm operator. The Census 
of Population reports the same individual 
in the occupation in which he spent the 
larger amount of time if he is working at 
more than one occupation. 

In the age group under 25 more farmers 
and farm managers are reported by the 
Census of Population than there are farm 
operators of the same ages reported by the 
Census of Agriculture. In the 25 year and 
over age groups the situation is reversed; 
the number of farm operators reported by 
the Census of Agriculture exceeds the num¬ 
ber of farmers and farm managers re¬ 
ported by the Census of Population. This 
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difference is quite marked in the 66 years 
and over age group. 

There is a dose correlation between the 
difference in the number of farm operators 
and the number of farmers and farm man¬ 
agers and the number of farm operators 
reporting 100 days or more off-farm work 
in 1939. 


THE RURAL SOUTH 
Introduction 

In August a questionnaire was sent out 
by the general office of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union urging that each local hold 
one meeting during the month to discuss a 
program for the rural people of the South 
in the post-war world. Reports of meetings 
were made by 41 locals. The Executive 
Council has prepared this section of its 
annual report to the convention directly 
from the reports of discussions held by 
union locals. 

Extend 4 Freedoms To Americans Now 

First of all, the members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union want an early end 
to the war and a peace that will prevent all 
future world conflicts. They wish to see the 
four freedoms extended to all nations and 
races of the world. They believe that the 
United States Government should make 
every effort to end in our own country the 
injusticito that make a mockery of the 
ideals set forth as the hope of all people 
throughout the world. 

Members of the Union believe that as a 
matter of war time necessity the poll tax 
laws of the eight southern states should be 
repealed and the right to vote be given to 
all American citizens. They likewise favor 
the extension of social security protection 
to all classes of farmers and farm workers 
as well as to other groups of citizens who 
are now exduded. Further, the national 
labor rdations act should be amended to 
indude farm workers and a spedal wage 
and hour measure be adopted to establish 
standards for farm workers. 


A large proportion of the aged operators 
and those reporting 100 days or more off- 
farm work reported a low-value-of-products 
from their farms but individuals in these 
classifications are reported in all value-of- 
products groups. 

Roy L. Roberts. 

B.A.E., U.S.D.A. 


AFTER THE WAR 

Forty Acres and a Steel Mule 
To our people in the rural South who are 
small farmers, tenants, sharecroppers and 
farm laborers the four freedoms are all 
bound up in security in the possession of 
land upon which they can earn a living. 
Seventy-nine years ago one war ended and 
4,000,000 chattel slaves were freed. It was 
proposed to give each freedman **40 acres 
and a mule’* but nothing was done to bring 
this about. Instead there was imposed on 
the newly free Negro and the free-bom 
white alike a new system of exploitation 
based on the ownership of the good and 
fertile lands of the south by a few instead 
of the many. Therefore the reconstruction 
of the economic basis of the agricultural 
South is as appropriate today as seventy- 
nine years ago. In the post war economy 
the small farm operator will for the first 
time since the introduction of farm ma¬ 
chinery be in the position to compete with 
large scale commercial farm interests. The 
development of farm machinery in the last 
10 years and the plans of farm Implement 
manufacturers to produce low priced trac¬ 
tors and other mechanized farm equipment 
point to this. Estimates have been made 
that a small farm containing upwards of 
40 acres can be equipped with farm ma¬ 
chinery valued at about $1,000 and operated 
efficiently. Members of the Southern Ten¬ 
ant Farmers Union therefore call for a pro¬ 
gram of **40 acres and a steel mule.’* 

A New Land Policy 
Therefore we urge that a new land policy 
be adopted which will break up throughout 
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the nation the holdings of large tracts of 
farm land by commercial farming interests 
and absentee landlords. We believe that a 
program should be adopted which will make 
the use of productive lands in the United 
States the responsibility of all of the people 
and that no individual should hold title to 
land which he and his family are unable to 
cultivate with their own labor power. The 
agricultural experts should be called upon 
to determine the size of farms to be held in 
each of the various crops and regions of the 
country. Moreover a law should be enacted 
placing a graduated land tax on all farm 
lands owned by individuals and corporate 
interests above the maximum set for in¬ 
dividual farm ownership for each crop or 
region. 

A Farm Ownership Act 

The Congress should adopt a Farm Own¬ 
ership Act similar to the Federal Housing 
Act which would permit bona fide farm fam¬ 
ilies to purchase land and homes with a 
down payment of 5 per cent and yearly 
payments spread over a period of 25 years 
at low rates of interest. The present owners 
of land should be paid the actual value for 
the land and improvements thereon. 

Members of the Southern Tenant Farm¬ 
ers Union believe that a governmental 
agency similar to the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration should be continued for the 
purpose of administering the Farm Owner¬ 
ship Act. Such an agency should also pro¬ 
vide needed supervision, encourage coopera¬ 
tive ownership of heavy farm machinery, 
cooperative purchasing of farm supplies 
and marketing of farm products through 
bona fide farmers cooperatives. 

Further, members of the Southern Ten¬ 
ant Farmers Union, nearly all of whom 
have sons or husbands now in the armed 
services, believe that first consideration in 
the purchasing of farms of their own should 
be given to men now in the service. A bonus 
of six months pay as proposed by the Presi¬ 
dent should be given to all men of the 
Armed Forces at the end of the war. The 
men from the nation’s farms should be 
given an opportunity to have a part or all 
of their payments set aside for purchasing 


a farm of their own. Families of men who 
will not return at the end of the war should 
likewise receive the payments and be per¬ 
mitted to buy farms. 

Migration and Opening of New Lands To 
Homesteaders 

The cotton picking machine which has 
long been a threat to the economy of the 
cotton South is now beyond the experimental 
stage and will likely go into widespread use 
at the end of the war. The complete mech¬ 
anization of cotton production will mean the 
displacement of approximately one million 
farm families now partially employed in 
raising cotton crops. It is therefore im¬ 
perative that plans be made to re-establish 
on land of their own a large number of 
farm families. 

It has been estimated that there are 
about 30,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States that could be reclaimed for cultiva¬ 
tion by irrigation and soil conservation. If 
this land were opened to homesteaders, 
300,000 families could be absorbed. How¬ 
ever, members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union know that at the end of the 
war hundreds of thousands of farm work¬ 
ers now in the armed services and war in¬ 
dustries will head back to the nation’s 
farms. We realize also that the same situa¬ 
tion will prevail in other areas of the nation 
as well as in the southern states. We know 
that, unless the system of land ownership by 
a few is changed, the rural South at the end 
of the war will face starvation and revolt 
against intolerable conditions more intense 
than occurred during the depression of the 
1930’s. 

In their discussions, suggestions were 
made by members of the Union that the 
way out for many of the people of the South 
was an organized migration out of the 
United States to other countries. These sug¬ 
gestions were the result of observations and 
reports by members of the Union and their 
friends who are stationed on military out¬ 
posts throughout the world where they have 
seen millions of acres of undeveloped farm 
land lying unused. It was suggested that 
Brazil, Australia, Canada and other allies 
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of the United States might welcome some 
of our disinherited Negro and white citizens 
as settlers in areas suitable for farming. 
The Use of War Industries of the South 
In Peace Time 

Over a billion dollars has been invested by 
the government in the construction of war 
industries in the southern states. Members 
of the Union believe that these war plants 
built with government funds should be op¬ 
erated in the production of peacetime goods 
in the same manner as the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority now produces and distributes 
electric power. 

The suggestion was also made that 


permanent army and navy camps, no longer 
needed, be converted into small towns with 
industries operated part time and that ad¬ 
joining farm land be put into cultivation 
for subsistence farming. 

Further, members of the Union advocate 
that military and naval buildings which are 
obviously of a temporary nature be dis¬ 
mantled and the material be put to use in 
the construction of better farm houses and 
outbuildings here in the South and other 
areas where similar need exists. 

H. L. Mitchell. 
President Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. 
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Rural Level of Living Indexes for Counties 
of the United States, 1940. By Mar¬ 
garet Jarman Hagood. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Mimeo¬ 
graphed, October 1943. 43 pp. maps. 

Ever since the 1940 Census, all rural 
sociologists have looked forward to seeing a 
new rural level-of-living index. Now that 
Doctor Hagood has ushered the statistical 
infant into the world, some of us have be¬ 
gun to question its pedigree. The mono¬ 
graph itself does not cover this all im¬ 
portant question but there are several other 
references which the reader will find most 
interesting.^ 

The methods of constructing level-of-liv¬ 
ing indexes have intrigued social statistic¬ 
ians for the last few years. Multiple corre¬ 
lation analysis has been tried on family 
expenditure records with varying results. 
In using Census data, however, no accep¬ 
table criterion was available for use in 
setting up a multiple correlation project. 
And besides, if such a criterion were avail- 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, T. Wilson 
Longmore, Eleanor H. Bemert, Walter C. 
McEain, Jr., and Louis J. Ducoff. 


able why not use it instead of trying to 
devise an index? So multiple correlation 
goes out the window. Or does it? 

In the meantime someone suggests that 
where no criterion is available, factor 
analysis provides both a method for select¬ 
ing and for weighting the components 
needed in constructing an index. This re¬ 
viewer confesses that he was one of a few 
who gave his blessings to the factor 
analysis approach. Now he is convinced 
that it was all a sad mistake. To make a 
long story short, here’s why he feels that 
way. 


^Margaret Jarman Hagood, Nadia Dan¬ 
ilevsky, and Corlin O. Beum, *‘An Examina¬ 
tion of the Use of Factor Analysis in the 
Problem of Subregional Delineation.” Rural 
Sociology. VI (3) September, 1941. Pp. 
216-233. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood, ^'Development 
of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living In¬ 
dex for Counties.” Rural Sociology. VIII 

(2) June, 1943. Pp. 171-180. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood, "Rural Level 
of Living Indexes.” Rural Sociology. VIII 

(3) September, 1943. Pp. 292-293. 
Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. 

Ducoff, "What Level of Living Indexes 
Measure.” American Sociological Review, 
IX (1) February, 1944. Pp. 78-84. 
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The index is overloaded with cash-farm¬ 
ing factors. Of the thirteen factors orig¬ 
inally selected for the factor analysis, eight 
were obviously highly correlated with a 
commercial or cash system of farming. By 
the very nature of factor analysis, this 
meant that the iinal group of five factors 
selected to form the index would be cash¬ 
farming factors. Hotelling discussed the 
principle involved here in the Statistical 
Workshop held at State College in the sum¬ 
mer of 1941. The same indentical statistical 
principle is involved in Sewell’s original 
Social Status Scale which is overweighted 
with living room items—simply because he 
started out with more of those items than 
any other. 

The index ignores certain fundamental 
regional variations. Some people raise most 
of their food, others buy it. Obviously, at 
any given income level there will be a nega¬ 
tive correlation between the amount of food 
purchased and the amount raised for home 
use. Therefore, it would seem logical that 
two variables negatively correlated should 
be included in the final index; provided of 
course, that they are by definition level-of- 
living items. 

Since the factor analysis procedure forces 
negatively correlated variables^ out of the 
picture, certain important regional differ¬ 
ences are obscured. For instance, in the 
Southern Appalachians where cash-farming 
is not dominant, the rural-farm level-of- 
living index is much lower than it would 
have been had the subsistence farming fac¬ 
tors been given more positive weight. Just 
the opposite is true of high cash income 
sharecropper areas. 

Mountain farmers with low total incomes 
and with few of the modem gadgets of a 
materialistic agriculture do have a good 
subsistence. On the other hand, cash share¬ 
croppers are notoriously lacking in sub¬ 
sistence crops and livestock. 

AU available data couJtd and should have 
been used in constructing the index. Other 
than for experimental purposes, there is no 

* Negatively correlated with the dominant 
^oup of variables—^in this case cash-farm¬ 
ing variables. 


good reason why all of the available Census 
data could not have been used in deriving 
the index. Considering all of the work in¬ 
volved in correlation and factor analysis, 
certainly the cost factor was not a serious 
consideration. 

After all, what does factor analysis 
actually contribute to the development of 
an index of this character? It certainly does 
not tell us what factors make up level-of- 
Kving. Level-of-living is a theoretical con¬ 
cept and is already defined before factor 
analysis comes into the picture. The reason 
for using factor analysis, therefore, is 
simply to determine which factors in the 
interest of economy can be left out. There¬ 
fore, since economy is not the main consid¬ 
eration where the data are already at hand, 
factor analysis is unnecessary. 

As a matter of fact, in this case, factor 
analysis has been of more harm than good. 
Why? Because (1) it overemphasizes the 
dominant highly intercorrelated variables 
associated with cash-farming; and (2) does 
not show up the intra-regional variations 
as a good index should. 

A better and simpler method is available. 
If a group of factors are sdected as repre¬ 
senting leveUof-living t then what weight 
should be assigned each factor? If the sum 
of these factors is assumed to represent 
**level-of-living** then the weights assigned 
to each factor (expressed in standard 
units) must necessarily all be equal! No 
amount of multiple correlation analysis can 
change this fact. In other words if the sum 
of the factors is taken as the criterion, the 
net Beta coefficients (i.e. weights) are all 
equal. 

Since such is the case, it is proposed here 
that an index be prepared which combines 
all available level-of-living variables, ex¬ 
pressed in standard units and weighted 
equally, into one index. In this proposed 
index no attention at all should be paid to 
intercorrelations. 

Such an index would, better than any, 
represent both inter- and tntro-regional 
variations in level-of-living. If two nega¬ 
tively correlated variables cancel out each 
other, that is as it should be. 1 raise my 
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food, you buys yours. We both get enough to 
eat and in that respect have the same level- 
of-living. If 1 do not have a radio and you 
do, it is granted that by definition you have 
a higher level-of-living than mine. Such an 
index as proposed would certainly give you 
credit for the radio and at the same time 
not penalize me for raising my own turnip 
greens, blackeyed peas, and sweet potatoes. 

True, certain areas because of climate 
and other peculiarities may have some 
things that are not needed or have no sig¬ 
nificance in other areas, e.p. refrigerators 
and central heating systems. In such cases, 
no great violence is done the index because 
where one region spends its income on cen¬ 
tral heating, the other may use refrigera¬ 
tion or in time will have ^'central cooling” 
devices. 

How closely does the Hagood mdex cor<~ 
respond with the proposed index? The re¬ 
viewer has not constructed an index as pro¬ 
posed; but having all of Hagood’s inter¬ 
correlations at hand, it was a simple matter 
to compute the corrdation between her in¬ 
dex and the unweighted sums of the 12 
variables^ with which she started. The cor¬ 
relation was .8138 which squared equals 
.6623. In other words, about one-third of 
the variance of the sum of the 12 variables 
is lost by using factor analysis and by 
eliminating the 7 variables. 

What combination of five or less variables 
would have given a better estimate of the 
unweighted sum of all twelve variables? 
We can answer this question by using con¬ 
ventional multiple correlation technique. 
First let us take the five variables which 
make up the Hagood index:.5,13,1,11, and 
14; or radios, automobiles, housing, gross 
income, and education,^ The result is sur¬ 
prising—the multiple R® being .7080, which 
of course is a slight improvement over using 
the factor analysis approach. The Beta co¬ 
efficients obtained in the multiple corrda- 
tion are: 


Radios. .4183 

Automobiles. .4338 


® Expressed in standards units. 

* Rural Sociology. VIII (2) June, 1943. 
Pp. 172. 


Housing .1337 

Income .—.0428 

Education .—.0042 

Obviously three of the five factors are 
almost as efficient for estimating purposes 
as all five taken together. The multiple R® 
for three factors is .7072; and the Beta*s 
are: 


Radios .4114 

Automobiles .4077 

Housing.1282 


The most efficient group of factors would 
be 5, 13, 3, 8, and 6; or radios, automobile, 
running water, chickens, and milk cows. 
The multiple R® in this case is .9565 and 
the Beta*s are: 


Radios .4264 

Automobiles .2758 

Running water .2644 

Chickens .2556 

Milk cows .1495 


Here again, we find that four factors 
would be almost as good estimators as five, 
the multiple R® for four items (leaving out 
milk cows) being .9473. The Beta*8 for these 
four items are: 


Radios .3454 

Automobiles .2764 

Running water .3078 

Chickens .3455 


Conclusion. All of this discussion adds up 
to the generalization that the Hagood index 
really measures rural-farm level-of-living 
by the sfaadards-of-living prevailing in 
cash farming areas. As such it is no doubt 
a good index and will find wide usefulness. 
The reviewer is only suggesting that 
another index based on all the data, uncon¬ 
founded with factor analysis would provide 
a useful tool for measuring rural-farm 
level-of-living in terms of good living both 
on the farm and in the market place. 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


Volume and Composition of Net Migration 
from the Rural-Farm Population, 19SO~ 
10, for the United States, Major Ge- 
ographic Divisions and States, By 
Bemert, Eleanor H. U. S. Dept, of 
Agr., Bu. of Agr. Econ. Mimeographed. 
2 figs. 37 pp. January 1944. 
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This monograph exemplifies the progress 
being made in the application of advanced 
statistical methods to sociological research 
in the rural field. 

Net migration from farms in the decade 
1930-1940 was only 3.5 million as compared 
with 6 million in the previous decade. The 
age-sex-color composition of net migration, 
however, remained much the same in the 
two decades. The migration peak occurs in 
the age interval 15-19 as of 1930 (20-24 as 
of the middle of the decade). 

There is a small net migration back to 
farms in age groups (as of mid-decade) 
35-54 for white males, 30-34 for white 
females, and 45-50 for nonwhite males. It is 
interesting to note that net migration rates 
from farms increases sharply for ages 45 to 
65 years. Above 65 years the migration 
rate dips down slightly. 

The pattern of migration from farms is 
so familiar to sociologists now that they 
sometimes overlook the disturbing sig¬ 
nificance of these excessive rates of migra¬ 
tion. Over a 20 year period we find, for 
instance, that more than half (net) of all 
rural farm youth 10-14 in 1920 have left 
farms by 1940. In some areas the data 
show as many as two-thirds or three- 
fourths of farm youth leaving farms. 

What sort of social system do we have 
that makes such radical continuous popula¬ 
tion migration necessary? Isn't it re¬ 
grettable that a farm youth should spend 15 
to 20 years learning to farm and to live in 
the country only to cast that experience and 
training aside to learn a new vocation and 
a new way of life in the town and city? 

It is obvious that this migration is closely 
associated with the differences in the birth 
rate between the country and the city. But 
why need these differences exist? Doesn’t 
it call for social and economic reforms in 
city living which will enable and encourage 
city people to rear more children? And cor¬ 
respondingly for farm families to have 
fewer children? In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the very fate of our nation is tied up with 
the answer that we give to this question. 

G. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


Land Tenure 

In the National Planning Association 
Pamphlet, Farm people and the land after 
the war,^ Murray Benedict centers atten¬ 
tion on the structure of the farming in¬ 
dustry, kinds and sizes of farms that may 
be desirable, the number of people on the 
farms, and the conditions of ownership or 
tenancy of the farms. He reviews briefiy the 
history and the causes of the difficulties in 
the American system of tenancy and farm 
wage labor situation. The pamphlet pro¬ 
poses legislation designed to improve for 
owner and tenant the conditions of renting 
on tenant operated farms and also recom¬ 
mends a carefully planned program to pro¬ 
vide continuous work for farm labor in each 
community. 

The plantation land tenure system in 
Mississippi,^ contributes much to our under¬ 
standing of the Southern plantation 
through its analysis and appraisal of the 
existing system. Mississippi is delineated 
into three principal plantation areas: 
(1) Black Prairie, (2) Brown Loam, and 
(3) Delta. Both the Black Prairie and 
Brown Loam areas are concluded to be re¬ 
cessive plantation areas; that is, tending 
away from the plantation system as a 
dominant pattern of farming. These re¬ 
cessive areas are characterized by a declin¬ 
ing acreage in cotton, a smaller percentage 
of Negro population, a general decline in 
tenancy rates, and, conversdy, an increas¬ 
ing number of cattle. The main cause of 
the decline of the plantation economy in 
these areas was the loss of fertile top soil 
through progressive erosion. 

The super-plantation area, the Delta, de¬ 
veloped more slowly than the other domains 
of cotton empire and is more important 
now than at the time of the Civil War. It is 
characterized by expanding white and 

^Murray R. Benedict, Farm people and 
the land after the war. 26 pp. Planning 
Pamphlets No. 28, National Planning Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D. C., November, 1943. 

’Frank J. Welch, The plantation land 
tenure system in Mississippi. Miss. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 385, 54 pp. State College, 
June, 1943. 
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Negro populations, an increase in tenancy, 
and a tremendous increase in cotton produc¬ 
tion. The major requirements of the planta¬ 
tion system are (1) a plentiful supply of 
level fertile land, (2) a docile, low-status 
labor supply, <3) detailed management in¬ 
volving social and economic supervision, 
and (4) a staple crop that can be grown 
under a well-established routine. The Delta 
measures up well on all requisites. 

Mr. Welch admits that it is difficult either 
to prove or to disprove the economic ad¬ 
vantages of the plantation as compared 
with the family-sized farm, but he concludes 
that it has demonstrated its adaptability by 
not only surviving the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion following the Civil War but has grown 
in importance in the Delta. Advantages 
usually associated with the plantation or¬ 
ganization include: (1) superior manage¬ 
ment; (2) utilization of scientific and tech¬ 
nical assistance; (3) the favorable purchase 
and sale of commodities on a large scale; 

(4) the operation of auxiliary services, 
such as gins, commissaries, machine shops; 

(5) easier access to operating capital; 

(6) a fuller utilization of mechanized equip¬ 
ment; (7) more efficient combination of the 
factors of production; (8) less difficulty 
and expense in the handling of secondary 
drainage problems; and (9) a wider lati¬ 
tude for selection of soils best adapted to 
different crops. However, in times of de¬ 
pression the family-sized farm can more 
readily adopt a live-at-home program and 
reduce cash expenses. 

Poor utilization of the labor force on the 
plantation has contributed to low incomes 
and low levels of living. Not enough 
emphasis is being placed on the live-at- 
home program advocated by the Extension 
Service and other agricultural agencies. 
Other deficiencies of economic and social 
well-being of the labor force are (1) high 
interest charges on furnish, <2) poor and 
inadequate housing, (3) monotonous and 
deficient diets, (4) poor institutional serv¬ 
ices, (5) limited educational opportunities, 
and (6) failure of the system to provide 
incentives and opportunities for economic 
advancement. 


Population 

A recent migration study,3 focused upon 
the upper Mississippi Delta of Louisiana, 
presents an intensive analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of the volume and nature of the popu¬ 
lation movements into and within a repre¬ 
sentative delta area during the ten-year 
period, 1929-1939. Comparisons of the mi¬ 
gration processes and differentials among 
three residence categories of households 
provide the basis of analysis for data se¬ 
cured from an enumeration of a sample 
area within the State. Two groups of 
migrant households were used in the analy¬ 
sis: those remaining within the delta area 
but not within the minor civil division, 
1929-1939, and those moving from non-delta 
territory tp the delta area, 1929-1939. Both 
include only those migrants who remained 
in the sample ward until enumeration in 
1930. Households who remained within the 
sample area during the entire period com¬ 
prised the third residential category. Ge¬ 
ographic origins of migrants, the rate of 
population turnover and reasons for mi¬ 
grating are considered as well as the com¬ 
parisons of migrants and non-migrants with 
respect to age, family type, education, oc¬ 
cupation and levels of living. 

In their recent publication, Estimates of 
future population of the United States, 
J,940’2000*, Warren S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton have supplied demographers and 
other consumers of population data twelve 
series of future population estimates based 
on three alternative assumptions as to both 
fertility and mortality. One series of esti¬ 
mates, which are projected by quinquennial 
dates from 1940-2000, includes allowances 
for the effect of average net immigration of 


“Homer L. Hitt, Recent migration into 
and within the upper Mississippi Delta of 
Louisiana, La. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 364, 53 
. In cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ. 
S. Dept. Agr., Baton Rouge, 1943. 

* Warren S. Thompson and K. P. Whelp¬ 
ton, Estimates of future population of the 
United States, 1940-2000, Prepared for 
the Com. on Population Problems of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 137 
pp., Washington, D. G., 1943. 
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100,000 foreign-born whites under three 
combinations of the fertility and mortality 
assumptions (high fertility-medium mortal¬ 
ity, medium fertility-medium mortality, 
low fertility-medium mortality). Three 
separate sets of corrections for war losses 
and deficits of births in units of 100,000 for 
whites and 10,000 for non-whites are given 
for the same combinations of fertility and 
mortality assumptions. The data are pre¬ 
sented by five-year age groups and by sex 
for the native born white, foreign-bom 
white and colored. Statements of explana¬ 
tion and justification concerning the mor¬ 
tality and fertility assumptions as well as 
a reference to the underenumeration of 
children aged 0-4, the demographic effects 
of immigration and the procedures of esti¬ 
mation are given in some detail. Implica¬ 
tions of the indicated population changes 
are briefly, but explicitly, discussed by the 
authors in the final section of the text which 
accompanies about a hundred pages of 
tables. An omission of some importance is 
the month of the year for which the popu¬ 
lation is projected. 

General censuses and vital statistics in 
the Americas^ consists of a separate report 
for each of the 21 American Republics, 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
the colonies and territories of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Denmark, 
Prance, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. “Insofar as the nature of the basic 
data permitted, each report consists of 3 
sections: a historical note; a list of all the 
published national population censuses lo¬ 
cated, with annotation of the most recent 
one; and an annotated list of the sources 
for current vital statistics and population 
estimates. In many cases, a fourth section 
was added on other current national popu¬ 
lation statistics, including especially life 
tables and statistical atlases and com¬ 
pendia.” The study does not evaluate the 
censuses of the various countries but does 


” Irene B. Taeuber, General censvuses and 
vital statistics in the Americas. 151 pp., 
U. S. Bureau of the Census and U. S. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
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offer a guide to quantitative data available 
in the official publications of these countries. 

Subsequent movement of Kentucky hill 
counties relocated as farm laborers in 
Ohio^ gives some suggestions for recruiting 
farm laborers from subsistence farming 
areas. From November 1942 to March 1943, 
the United States Employment Service and 
local Farm Security agents cooperated in 
the recruitment, transportation, instruction, 
and placement of 316 men from compara¬ 
tively unproductive farms in Southeastern 
Kentucky to Ohio farms. Five to 9 months 
following their employment, the current 
status of 213 of the workers was obtained. 
These reports showed that a little less than 
half of the workers were employed on the 
farms where they were originally hired. 
Their return to Kentucky or entrance into 
nonfarm jobs in Ohio accounted for the 
majority of those leaving the farms. Home¬ 
sickness, dissatisfaction with wages and 
hours, and differences in social and moral 
standards of workers and employers were 
the principal reasons for separation from 
the farms. Those making the most satis¬ 
factory adjustment were between 20 and 
40 years of age, with comparatively small 
families; had completed at least 8 grades 
in school; were formerly farm tenants or 
croppers; had no economic ties in their 
home communities; and were recruited from 
the best of the poor land areas. An in¬ 
telligence rating above average and good 
health also contributed to the worker’s suc¬ 
cessful relocation. 

Settlement 

Families displaced in a federal sub¬ 
marginal land purchase program'^ is an 

*A. R. Mangus, Subsequent movement of 
Kentucky hill families relocated as farm 
laborers in Ohio. Ohio State Univ. Dept. 
Rural Econ. and Rural Sociol. Mimeo. Bui. 
170,15 pp., Columbus, 1943. 

’Nelson Foote, W. A. Anderson, and 
Walter C. McKain, Jr. Families displaced 
in a federal sub-marginal land purchase 
program. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 11, 34 pp. In cooperation with 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ithaca, 
Jan., 1944. 
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analysis of what happened to 92 of the 
families in Central New York State who 
sold their farms to the Government for the 
development of the project. The social ex¬ 
periments of the 1930*s have been the ob¬ 
ject of considerable discussion. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the evaluation of these ventures too 
often has been conditioned by political con¬ 
victions. In this study, however, the authors 
evaluate the purchase program relative to 
one of its major objectives, “The perma¬ 
nent rehabilitation of the population who 
lived on purchased land.” Success was 
measured in two ways. First, the families 
were asked to judge the success of their 
own adjustments. About three-fourths of 
the families reported successful rehabilita¬ 
tion. Second, certain standards were ap¬ 
plied to the social and economic life of 
families before and after they moved. In 
general, it was found that income, living 
conditions, and opportunity for participa¬ 
tion in community affairs were improved 
as a result of the program. Rural sociolo¬ 
gists will be interested in the use of a new 
social dichotomy, that between “standards” 
and “deviate” families, in the analysis of 
the data. 

Farm Labor 

The 1943 Victory Farm Volunteers pro¬ 
gram is evaluated in a report by the Fed¬ 
eral Extension Service and the U. S. Office 
of Education.^ Programs of three types 
were studied—(1) “live in,” (2) “day haul,” 
and (3) “camp.” In Minnesota and Ver¬ 
mont three studies were made of nonfarm 
boys who went to the farms to work and 
live during the summer season. Courses in 
vocational agriculture along with careful 
placement and supervision helped the boys 
to make a satisfactory adjustment on the 
farms. Most of the farmers would like to 
have the same boys back in 1944. 

Studies of the second type of program, 
young people who lived at home and were 
transported to the farm each day for work 
in the fields, were made in Maine, New 


®Fred P. Frutchey and Frank W. Lath- 
rop. The vietory farm volunteers do good 
work, 103 pp. Ext. Serv. and War Food 
Admin., Washington, D. C., Dec., 1943. 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and Louis¬ 
iana. The boys and girls who worked in 
platoons under the supervision of a school 
teacher were more successful than those 
who worked independently. The leader also 
supervised the transportation, wages and 
working conditions of the young people in 
the platoon. Growers preferred these groups 
because they were dependable and got more 
work done. 

Another study was made at the Peddle 
School, Hightstown, New Jersey, where non¬ 
farm boys lived during the summer and 
were transported to farms each day. County 
agents of the three counties served by the 
projects, the United States Employment 
Service, and the Student Service Commis¬ 
sion of New Jersey cooperated with the 
school staff in carrying out the program. 
Careful selection of those in charge at the 
school along with the field supervision of 
the workers contributed to the success of 
the project. 

Essentially new types of data on farm 
labor utilization are presented in The farm 
working force of Estimates of the 

total number of different persons who 
worked on farms in the United States dur¬ 
ing 1943 are given for the entire year and 
for three periods of the year, with sex and 
residence classifications of the workers. 
There is also information on average 
length of time worked during the year and 
each period for the same classifications of 
workers, with a frequency distribution of 
workers by number of hours worked on 
farms during 1943. The data on farm labor 
utilization in 1943 were collected by the 
Bureau of Census for the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics in a survey of more 
than 30,000 households made in January 
1944. 

Miscellaneous 

The National Catholic Rural Life Con¬ 
ference has summarized^o the principles 

” Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. The farm working force of 19 iS, 
15 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Ag^., 
Washington, D. C., Mardi, 1944. 
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and policies which should underlie a post¬ 
war program for rural life. These include: 
a reform of tenancy laws and the strength¬ 
ening of other measures which encourage 
the ownership of family-type farms; a liv¬ 
ing family wage for agricultural workers; 
social security benefits for farm laborers; 
fair prices for agricultural products, regu¬ 
lated in such a way that subsidies will be 
necessary only as temporary measures; ex¬ 
tension of cooperatives which afford social, 
educational and moral advantages as well 
as those with economic benefits; efficient 
health services; improvement of rural 
churches and schools; and better town and 
country relationships. “Agriculture must 
first be a way of life and then an industry 
for producing agricultural commodities for 
domestic and for foreign markets.” 

Rural ease work services^'^ emphasizes 
the importance of meeting individual needs 
of clients rather than giving certain kinds 
of relief. “Workers sometimes forget that 
clients were not created for agencies, but 
agencies for clients.” Rules and regulations 
must treat all alike but there is no limita¬ 
tion on the worker’s attitude of understand¬ 
ing of the individual and his problems. 
Human beings need treatment which is 
suited to each situation. Restoring the in¬ 
dividual to a self-supporting and inde¬ 
pendent status should be the ultimate aim 
in many instances. The case worker should 
know what resources in the family and 
community may be utilized in helping the 
individual to make the best adjustments. 
Cooperation between existing welfare 
agencies is necessary for a satisfactory 
solution of individual and community prob¬ 
lems. The social worker who enters into 
existing community programs and grad¬ 
ually directs them into more constructive 


"The National Catholic Rural Life Con¬ 
ference. Rural life in a peaceful world. 14 
pp. A statement of principles and methods 
adopted at the war-time meeting of the 
Executive Com. and Advisory Board, Jan. 
12,1944. Des Moines, Iowa. 

"Marjorie J. Smith. Rural ease work 
seraiees. 62 pp. Family Welfare Association 
of America, New York, 1943. 


activities develops friendly relations and 
gains support which cannot be obtained by 
forcing programs upon a community. Un¬ 
less she respects what others are doing or 
attempting to do, antagonism may devdop 
which will make effective work impossible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Boots in the Earth. By P. Alston Waring 
and W. M. T^er. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiii + 202. 
$2.50. 

If the title Boots in the Earth leads one 
to suspect that here is another book written 
by escapists from the hurly-burly of an in¬ 
dustrial civilization, who know little about 
farming, the reader is soon disabused of the 
thought. This book is written by two farm¬ 
ers who write largely from experience in 
their home county in Pennsylvania but who 
have obviously a knowledge of life on the 
family farm in many other areas. 

They give warning one can’t escape into 
farming. They develop the thesis that the 
family farm can famish a good living for 
the family and become a real force in re¬ 
constructing a permanent agriculture. The 
story the authors tell here is one of small 
farmers who use tractors and other ma¬ 
chinery, and who have the modem con¬ 
veniences of electricity and running water 
through cooperation with their nrighbors. 

Although the authors do not say it in so 
many words, one gathers that th^ briieve 


American agriculture to be at the end of an 
era, and that farmers now are confused 
about their place in society. The authors 
plead for a new education and feel that the 
increasing recognition that the farm is a 
desirable place to bring up children augurs 
well for its development. But the charge is 
made that with the increased urbanization 
of America, rural education has been so 
colored by our interest in the industrial 
machine that we have lost sight of the 
values of mral life. The problems of work¬ 
ing together to get the machinery for pro¬ 
duction, the facilities for marketing, the 
geographical basis for soil conservation in 
a water shed, dectric lights and water in 
the home, and an ozganized voice which can 
speak at the ballot box are treated at length. 
A chapter is devoted to the subject of con¬ 
flict between big and little farmers and 
another to “Why They Fight Over the 
Farm Security Administration.” 

The authors feel that in recent years a 
beginning has been made by the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture in its work with 
small farmers, but that large fanners are 
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attempting to destroy the gains. They feel 
also that the small farmer has less to fear 
from government help than from “too many 
big farmers uncontrolled in their manipula¬ 
tion of market.” They recognize dangers in 
governmental bureaucracy but they think 
governmental programs can be made re¬ 
sponsive to the needs of all the farmers by 
the spreading of administrative functions 
to local communities. 

Roots in the Earth, with its plea for an 
economy of abundance and for social con¬ 
trol insuring equal opportunities and serv¬ 
ices to large and small farmers alike, will 
be dismissed as Utopian by people who 
wish to solve all agricultural problems by 
price controls. The small farmer who reads 
it will be made aware that his access to 
services and facilities, including credit on 
an equitable basis, are of equal importance 
with farm prices in really getting his Roots 
in the Earth, 

Philip G. Beck. 
Farm Security Administration. 


Dictionary of Sociology, Edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York; Philosoph¬ 
ical Library, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 

This dictionary is a product of an editorial 
board consisting of the Editor, an Associate 
Editor (E. E. Eubank), three Assistant 
Editors (E. S. Bogardus, 0. C. North, and 
Willard Waller), and 93 Contributing Ed¬ 
itors. Definitions prepared by the con¬ 
tributing editors are identified as to author¬ 
ship. Dwight Sanderson acted as coordina¬ 
tor of the editors working within the field 
of rural sociology. 

Comprehensive in scope, this dictionary 
contains terms from every other field 
drawn upon by sociologists in their efforts 
to build a science of society. Thumbing 
through the pages, one is impressed by the 
scarcity of words coined by sociologists in 
contrast to the abundance of words and 
phrases given special meanings by them. 
Fairchild tdls us in the preface that “There 
is hardly a score of words in this Diction¬ 
ary which were deliberately created to cover 
sociological concepts.” This dictionary con¬ 
tains a substantial proportion of terms 


having no special meanings in sociology 
and that are defined as adequately in any 
standard dictionary as they are in this 
volume—such words as anthropoid, asexual, 
bail, berserk, and Buddhism. The inclusion 
of such terms is of dubious merit in the 
judgment of this reviewer. 

One of the major purposes, we are in¬ 
formed, is “. , . to establish new uniformi¬ 
ties and precisions by selecting for authori¬ 
tative support one or more of the various 
meanings currently attached to a given 
word or phrase.” It is questionable whether 
the growth of a language or of a specialized 
vocabulary is much influenced by diction¬ 
ary-makers whose primary function is to 
record rather than to determine usage. Clar¬ 
ity is frequently lacking in the definitions 
offered here as authoritative. Just how 
clear, for example, is this introductory 
sentence in one definition; “Mass is a par¬ 
ticular kind of social connection (sociability, 
sociality, sociation) characterized by the 
lowest degree of intensity and depth in the 
partial fusion of minds and behavior into a 
W.” 

The virtue of parsimony is lacking in 
some of the definitions that depart into ex¬ 
position to the detriment of definition, these 
expositions frequently reaching 500 to 
1,000 words in length. Occasionally a def¬ 
inition unduly reflects individual predilec¬ 
tions of its author, or presents only one of 
several significant aspects of a whole. Con¬ 
sider for example the definition of suffrag¬ 
ette: “A term coined in the 19th century to 
describe an ardent female advocate of equal 
voting rights for women. Suffragettes se¬ 
cured much adverse publicity by their 
unwomanly demonstrations, their peculiar 
dress, and their vicious attacks upon public 
officials who would not support their 
cause.” Might not the second sentence of 
this definition with equal propriety have 
been couched as follows—^“Suffragettes fre¬ 
quently were denied their civil rights by 
public officials who were fearful that the 
franchise for women would endanger their 
vested interests.” Better still, the definition 
might have ended with the first sentence. 

The major weaknesses of this dictionary 
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appear to have resulted from the lack of a 
sufficiently comprehensive and systematic 
plan for review and revision of definitions 
submitted by associate editors. We are told 
in the preface that . . the great majority 
of definitions submitted by others has been 
little, if at all, modified.” It is to be hoped 
that either the present Board of Editors or 
the Committee on Conceptual Integration 
of the American Sociological Society will 
undertake soon a systematic review of these 
definitions in order that a revised edition of 
the Dictionary may approach authoritative 
character. The editors deserve commenda¬ 
tion for undertaking a difficult task that 
needed to be done, and for providing a 
basis upon which other lexicographers may 
build. 

Raymond F. Sletto. 
University of Minnesota. 


Irish HeritcLge: The Landscape, The Peo¬ 
ple and Their Work. By E. Estyn 
Evans. Dundalk, Ireland: W. Tempest, 
Dundalgan Press, 1942. Pp. xvi + 190. 
8s 6d. 

A well known geographer, Professor 
Evans is Head of the Department of Ge¬ 
ography at Queens University, Belfast, Ire¬ 
land. Irish Heritage is a wdcome contri¬ 
bution to the field of European ethno- 
^aphy, a field too long neglected by Eng¬ 
lish speaking scholars. 

It is intended merely as an introduction 
to the subject of Irish peasant life, on some 
phases of which there is a dearth of mate¬ 
rial. Then too, certain topics have been ade¬ 
quately treated by other students, as in the 
case of social organization, so expertly 
analyzed by Arensberg and Kimball. 

The study begins with a brief discussion 
of the main characteristics of peasant so¬ 
ciety: a permanent link with the soil on 
which man lives and works; the cooperation 
of men and women in the work of the 
fields; periodic gatherings for exchange and 
social intercourse (the market, the fair, the 
seasonal festival); a strong b^ef in sympa¬ 
thetic magic; a Hmited participation in a 
money economy; communalism and mutual 
aid. Ireland is essentially a land of peasants 


despite the changes brought about by in¬ 
dustrialism. Eire is still 63 per cent rural 
which means that well over half the popu¬ 
lation lives outside of towns having a popu¬ 
lation of 200 or more. Northern Irdand 
even with its great manufacturing indus¬ 
tries is 50 per cent rural. Nor are those 
who live in the cities completely divorced 
from the country, for rarely are they more 
than a generation removed from the soil. 

The discussion of various phases of Irish 
peasant life is in the spirit of the tra¬ 
ditional ethnographic monograph. Here the 
author deals with surii topics as the village, 
the booley, the Irish peasant house, seed 
time, harvest, carts and roads, the bog, 
festivals and fairs, etc. 

The discussion of the village and the 
booley is particularly interesting. Ireland 
today presents one of the best examples of 
the ffispersed type of rural settlement. This 
may be attributed to such factors as the 
lack of water, the predominance of pastoral 
activities, and the absence of any need for 
defense. However, Professor Evans shows 
it to be a pattern of recent growth inas¬ 
much as historic and archaeological records 
point clearly to a time when "village clus¬ 
ters” prevailed in Ireland along with the 
open field or “rundale” system of cultiva¬ 
tion. Associated also with the village sys¬ 
tem was the practice of transhumance for 
which the author uses the term "booleying” 
(from booley, meaning "milking place”). 
Although booleying is now largely a thing 
of the past one finds many traces of it in 
the traditions and customs of the present 
day rural folk. In Ireland, as elsewhere, 
the practice of transhumance was a pivot 
point for much ritual activity. Professor 
Evans believes that the decline of boole 3 dng 
with its attendant freeing of the young 
folk may have been an impaling force in 
Irish emigration. 

One adverse criticism can be made of 
Irish Heritage and that is the absence of 
bibliographic reference. The book is well 
illustrated. Numerous photographs, line 
drawings and maps further darijfy the 
textual material. 

Gustav G. Carlson. 
Office of War Information. 
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Foodt War and the Future, By E. Parmalee 
Prentice. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii + 164. $2.60. 

This is a brief, challenging presentation 
of what the author terms the “Crisis of the 
20th Century” — the looming specter of 
hunger. His discussion touches such topics 
as food, freedom, war, inalienable rights, 
population pressures, national and interna¬ 
tional relations, and agricultural education. 

Prentice reminds his readers that until 
the end of the 18th century starvation and 
want were known by most people in most 
places of the world. Famines, wars, and 
pestilences were frequent occurrences. 
There were, for example, seven great fam¬ 
ines in France in the 1700’s. An agricul¬ 
ture based on hand-labor simply could not 
provide sufficient food for mankind. Phys¬ 
ical progress, as we view it today, was 
almost nonexistent. As would be expected, 
therefore, the dominant note in philosophy 
during those ages was that of despair. 

Substantial physical progress, according 
to Prentice, began with the American Con¬ 
stitutions, State and Federal. Then, during 
the 19th century, the world experienced not 
only continued progress, but had abundant 
food supplies and a greater degree of peace 
than ever before. The question facing the 
world at present, says Prentice, is “... how 
to deal with the vastly increased popula¬ 
tion of our days.” He contends that its 
growth should be deliberately checked and 
that the population of no country should be 
greater than that which the country can 
adequately support. 

War, according to the author, is an off¬ 
spring of want. He recalls that Seneca 
said, “. . . a hungry people will not endure 
reason, they will not listen to justice, and 
they will not bend to any prayer for 
mercy.” Attention is called to the fact that 
Germany’s agriculture would not support 
her people in 1914, neither will it support 
them today. “The great discovery of the 
20th century,” says Prentice, “is the dis¬ 
covery of the relation between want and 
war, and the stunting effect which excess¬ 
ive population has upon man’s mind.” 

Though fully appreciative of the im¬ 


portance of agriculture, the author devotes 
much space to a strong indictment of the 
quality of instruction and literature found 
in agricultural colleges and the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. He makes a par¬ 
ticular point with respect to dairy breeds 
of cattle, charging that teachers have 
merely passed along to their students ad¬ 
vertising matter of the various breed asso¬ 
ciations. “The entire system and adminis¬ 
tration of agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations needs examination,” he says. 
“There should be a higher standard of in¬ 
terest, knowledge, and teaching ability on 
the part of instructors.” 

One chapter treats “Democracy in Amer¬ 
ica.” Freedom is recognized as the most 
valuable American possession. Prentice is 
not sympathetic with the idea that govern¬ 
ment should protect its citizens from fear 
and want. In his opinion, the fate of every 
individual is largely in his own hands. It 
follows, therefore, that he is disturbed and 
alarmed “. . . to think of the sudden rise in 
Great Britain and America of the demand 
for a protected life.” 

Here is a thought-provoking little volume 
which, no doubt, will be read and discussed 
with keen interest, especially by those on 
Land-Grant college campuses. 

Theo L. Vaughan. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Leadership and Isolation: A Study of 
Personality in Inter-Personal Relatiom, 
By Helen Hall Jennings. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. 
Pp. XV -h 240. $3.00. 

This is a book of importance to the rural 
sociologist because of its treatment of the 
leader-follower relationship, and its impli¬ 
cations about the community, which in this 
case happened to be the New York State 
Training School for Girls, consisting of 
over 400 individuals. The chief method 
used was the sociometric analysis of choice- 
rejection patterns in combination with 
Pearsonian correlations as well as the data 
provided in the housemothers’ reports and 
interviews with the school psychologist. 
The main conclusions regarding leadership 
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status are derived from a comparison of 
those girls who are chosen most frequently 
with those who are “under-chosen,” or rela¬ 
tively isolated. The book consists of three 
parts: Part One, The Problem of Inter- 
Personal Choice; Part Two, Emotional and 
Social Expansiveness (7 out of the 10 
chapters deal with this); and Part Three, 
The Nature of Emotion^ and Social Ex¬ 
pansiveness. The book is well-indexed and 
contains a bibliography and a glossary. 

A basic premise of the study is as fol¬ 
lows: “The social expression of the in¬ 
dividual, as measured by his initiative in 
seeking and maintaining contacts with other 
persons, is found to differ essentially from 
the individual’s emotional expression, as 
measured by his choice behavior. . . . The 
individual’s choice behavior, in contrast to 
his social expansiveness, appears as an ex¬ 
pression of needs which are, so to speak, so 
'central’ to his personality that he must 
strive to fulfill them whether or not the 
possibility of fulfilling them is at hand.” 

Leadership, definable as a manner of in¬ 
teracting with others, is exercised by those 
who “conduct themselves in ways which im¬ 
ply an unusual sensitivity and orientation 
on their part to the elements of the total 
group situation . . . they are creative im¬ 
provers of others’ situations as well as their 
own. . . . Especially by their 'internalizing’ 
of private worries . . . and by their public 
display of high esprit de corps they en¬ 
hance the general tone of the social milieu 
about them.” 

From the standpoint of the community 
the following findings are of interest. “The 
movements which take place continually 
within it (the psychological structure re¬ 
sulting from choice behavior on the part of 
the members) are compensatory move¬ 
ments which do not disturb the to^ struc¬ 
ture viewed as a totality. This tendency of 
the total structure to retain its characteris¬ 
tics from one time to another even though 
the respective positions of its carriers (the 
members of the population) alter from time 
to time is one of the highly significant facts 
to be realized in the understanding of the 
inter-personal structure of the community 


and disclosed by comparison of the same 
community at distant time points.” 

In the concluding chapter of the book 
there is an excellent summary of the main 
findings and an exposition of six psycholog¬ 
ical laws revealed by the study of the 
“field” surrounding the choice-status of any 
given individual. 

Many rural sociologists will wonder 
about the applicability to the “natural com¬ 
munity” of findings in such a rigidly con¬ 
trolled group as the State Training School 
for Girls. Does such a control group, arti¬ 
ficial as it is by definition, reveal insights 
into society “at large” or is it rather a 
study of the behavior of individuals in an 
institution where primary controls of 
former communities no longer operate? Is 
the socius or social atom of such an insti¬ 
tution comparable with the atom of an un¬ 
controlled community? Would the choice 
behavior of girls living at home, where 
wishes of parents would often be taken into 
account, exhibit the same features as that 
of girls in the Training School? 

This study, attempting as it does such a 
rigorous application of the scientific meth¬ 
od, draws attention again to the social scien¬ 
tist’s dilemma: Too little control results in 
speculation and often-times gross inac¬ 
curacy; too much control may limit the ex¬ 
tent to which the findings apply and fre¬ 
quently introduce bias by eliminating im¬ 
portant social considerations. Adaptation 
of Dr. Jennings’ techniques to run-of-the- 
mill community studies would be helpful 
indeed and would clarify for us many of 
the characteristics of these communities. 

Irwin T. Sanders. 
University of Kentucky. 


War and Peace Aims of the United Natunts. 
Edited by Louise W. Holbom. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1943. Pp. XV 
-f- 730. $2.60. 

The book is a compilation of statements 
of war and peace aims as viewed officially 
by governments. Arranged chronologically 
for each country these statements set forth 
not only government opinion at the time, 
but taken together indicate the developing 
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trends of opinion. The documents begin—in 
many cases they are given only in well 
chosen selections from the most cogent 
passages—^with the declarations and agree¬ 
ments of the United Nations. There follow 
those of officials of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet and 
China, of the occupied countries and of 
those American Republics which severed 
relations with at least one of the Axis 
Powers before January 1943. The section 
for each country is prefaced by a brief note 
on the governmental arrangements of that 
country, its current political situation, and 
in some cases the outstanding, occurrences 
in its international relations bearing on the 
war. 

An annex to the British section dealing 
with British Declarations Regarding India 
is particularly valuable. This section too is 
prefaced by a calendar of developments in 
the political history of India since the war. 

The volume begins by quoting from Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt’s radio address of Septem¬ 
ber 3,1939 as the war began: ^^And it seems 
to me clear, even at the outbreak of this 
great war, that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for human¬ 
ity a flnal peace which will eliminate, as 
far as it is possible to do so, the continued 
use of force between nations.” 

As though one were listening to a collec¬ 
tion of records, one reads Churchill’s words 
of December 1941 to the American Con¬ 
gress: “If we had kept together after the 
last war; if we had taken common measures 
for our safety, this renewal of the curse 
need never have fallen upon us. . . . Five or 
six years aco it would have been easy, with¬ 
out shedding a drop of blood, for the United 
States and Great Britain to have insisted on 
the fulflllmont of the disarmament clauses 
of the treaties which Germany signed after 
the Great War. That also would have been 
the opportunity for assuring to the Ger¬ 
mans those raw materials which we de¬ 
clared in the Atlantic Charter should not be 
denied to any nation, victor or vanquished.” 

Of the occupied countries, Benes said, in 
March 1940, that a new system of Euro¬ 
pean solidarity means: (1) the freedom of 


the small Central European nations; (2) 
new federal units in different parts of 
Europe; (3) the rebuilding of the League 
of Nations system; (4) a new system of 
economic collaboration. 

Russian pronouncements are not numer¬ 
ous but they are forthright, as for in¬ 
stance Stalin’s Order of the Day on Feb¬ 
ruary 1942: “. . . History shows that Hit¬ 
lers come and go, but the German people 
and the German State remain. . . , The 
strength of the Red Army lies in the fact 
that it does not and cannot entertain racial 
hatred for other peoples, including the Ger¬ 
man people, that it has been brought up in 
the spirit of the equality of all peoples and 
races, in the spirit of respect for the rights 
of other peoples... 

Today there is much bewailing the sup¬ 
posed absence of statements of peace aims. 
The collections of this volume testify that 
such statements are manifold. Further¬ 
more, they are here set forth for the run¬ 
ning reader. A second volume should begin 
where this ends, January 1943. 

Emily Hickman. 
New Jersey College for Women, 


Mirror for Americans, Likeness of the East¬ 
ern Seaboard, 1810, By Ralph H. 
Brown. New York: George Grady 
Press, 1943. Pp. xxxii -J- 312. $4.00, 
Brilliant in conception and execution, this 
historic contribution to the geography of 
the eastern seaboard comes to the reader as 
a result of the labors of an unique char¬ 
acter, a flgment of the real author’s imag¬ 
ination, a geographer of parts, a Mr. 
Thomas Pownall Keystone. The residence 
of Mr. Keystone is placed in Philadelphia, 
the nation’s capitol until 1800, the center of 
culture, the niecca of foreign visitors, the 
scat of a learned university, of great li¬ 
braries, and of printing establishments. 
There could be no better place for an able 
geographer to carry out so great an under¬ 
taking. 

The sociologist with ecological turn may 
wish to turn back the clock to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that he may all 
the more fully enjoy this wonderland of 
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geographic lore. In such case, he may meet 
this extraordinary character, this ideal 
geographer, in his study, and learn of his 
experiences in collecting and interpreting 
the geographic literature of the period. 
Disciples of the patriarchs such as Gid- 
dings. Small, Ross, and Galpin will doubt¬ 
less want to travel the length and breadth 
of the seaboard to observe the land and the 
climate and their possibilities, and to meet 
the people of every walk of life, see what 
they are doing, what they are talking about, 
and learn their hopes and aspirations. 

Students of population may not be sur¬ 
prised to find that the vast expanse of the 
United States is scantily populated; that 
out of scarcely more than five million in¬ 
habitants some eight hundred thousand are 
black slaves, “a prolific source of present 
weakness and future disunion.” The Indian 
population is about one-third of a million, 
while the two Canadas enjoy a population 
of at least three hundred thousand. 

Perhaps the student of land tenure, of 
share-cropping and tenantry, in general, 
will want to test his theory by settling on 
some of the vast unoccupied lands of the 
New England States, of northern and west¬ 
ern New York, of Pennsylvania, of the 
Chesapeake country, or of the Carolines. 
He will peruse Chapter III, Ways of Travel, 
as we now consult our railway, automobile, 
and air transportation guides. By allowing 
himself plenty of time, he may travel by 
post roads, stage, river, and ice transporta¬ 
tion. If not entirely comfortable at all 
times, the journey should prove extremely 
interesting and instructive. He will find the 
entire country dominantly agricultural, es¬ 
pecially to the southward, but farther 
north the people are developing infant in¬ 
dustries for the manufacture of soap, 
candles, sugar, cloth, iron, and spirituous 
and malt liquors. These goods are in de¬ 
mand not only for home consumption but 
also for the foreign trade. 

Finally, the weary traveler may want to 
visit the newly established Washington 
City, the new national capitol, which is ex¬ 
panding according to a most daborate plan 
on a site chosen for its especial qualities. 


The capitol and the president’s house are 
situated on pleasant eminences overlooking 
every part of the city and the environing 
country. With spacious avenues in which 
wagons sink deep in mud during rain, this 
federal city gives promise of what it may 
one day become—Washington of 1943. Its 
plan combines convenience, regularity, ele¬ 
gance of prospect, and the free circulation 
of air to a remarkable degree. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
execution of a difficult task with excellent 
skill in bringing back to life our background 
in the eastern seaboard and the very human 
beings who populated it in 1810, so that the 
brilliant minds who hereafter may endeavor 
to project our future and determine our 
destiny may know something more of the 
foundations upon which they build. 

Bonney Youngblood. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Group Experience: The Democratic Way. 
By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cas¬ 
sidy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. Pp. xvii -h 218. $2.50. 

The Club Leaden^s Handbook. By Peter P. 
Yurchak. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiii -f- 166. $2.00. 

All who are interested In improving 
group action within the framework of dem¬ 
ocratic society will find these two books 
worth reading. The first is primarily de¬ 
signed for use in educational work with 
young people. The second aims to supply 
loaders of clubs, lodges and labor organiza¬ 
tions with aids they can use in developing 
effective meetings. Both are based upon 
careful studies of experiences with purpose¬ 
ful groups. Although distinctly urban they 
clarify points of view and suggest pro¬ 
cedures that will be stimulating and useful 
to rural leaders as well. 

The authors of Chroup Experience—Ths 
Democratic Way, who are engaged in public 
school and community service work in Cali¬ 
fornia, hold to the premise "that expe¬ 
rience in face-to-face group living is an 
essential to the acquisition of attitudes, un¬ 
derstandings and skills needed in intelligent 
living in the community, in the state, in the 
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nation and in the world.” With only passing 
reference to the importance of the family 
they press forward to analyze and interpret 
experiences in larger groups. The most orig¬ 
inal and strongest section of the book is 
chapter III, dealing with “individuals in 
groups.” Utilizing experiences with camp¬ 
fire girl groups, the full descriptive method 
is developed “to afford as complete a pic¬ 
ture as possible of the overt behavior of 
members of the group.” Then to deal more 
specifically with “causal factors for the 
demonstrated behavior” techniques are con¬ 
sidered for charting relations expressed by 
members in the group. The distinction made 
between “spontaneous” and “guided” 
groups seems hardly valid; more might be 
gained by differentiating between “begin¬ 
ning” groups and “continuing” groups. The 
book is well organized throughout. It pre¬ 
sents significant digests of other scientific 
work. Extensive bibliographies indicate 
wide acquaintanceship with related litera¬ 
ture in the field of education. 

The Club Leader^s Handbook is written 
by a deputy state attorney general who has 
had considerable experience with labor 
groups and fraternal organizations. Gov¬ 
ernor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania sug¬ 
gests the mission of the book stating in a 
foreword, “It is a service to Americans 
everywhere and in all walks of life to pub¬ 
lish, at this time particularly, a book to 
help the local or community leader.” There 
is little that would be called scientific in 
this treatment and it savors of “old style” 
speech making. However, it presents in clear 
and useful form specific suggestions for 
developing gn^'oup meetings and directing 
group action. 

W. H. Stacy. 

Iowa State College. 


Municipal and Rural Sanitation, By Victor 
M. Ehlers and Ernest W. Steel. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xii + 449. $4.00. 

This book may well be called the Sani¬ 
tarian’s Reference Guide. It is written in 
easily readable style, yet it contains suf¬ 
ficient information to solve most any prob¬ 


lem that will confront the public health 
worker in either the rural or urban dis¬ 
trict. It will be widely read and used by 
public health physicians, sanitarians, en¬ 
gineers, inspectors, nurses, city managers 
and others and each will find that the 
many years of practical experience coupled 
with scientific knowledge of the authors 
have been well wrought into the discussions. 

The twenty-seven chapters covering 
varied fields cannot fail to command inter¬ 
est. Most all similar works have dealt with 
water, waste disposal and milk, but in this 
work added chapters on food sanitation, 
rodent, fly and mosquito control are but a 
small portion. The chapters on plumbing, 
lighting, school sanitation, housing, tourist 
camps, swimming pools, air conditioning 
and ventilation offer much valuable in¬ 
formation. The new method of garbage dis¬ 
posal by making use of the sanitary land¬ 
fill is ably described and this, together with 
other advanced theories and practices of 
school sanitation, should provoke surveys 
by sanitary engineers that will tend for 
higher standards. The chapter on industrial 
hygiene will prove of unusual interest and 
help to public health workers and manage¬ 
ment alike. The section devoted to swim¬ 
ming pools and their operation will help 
any engaged in that field. The standards of 
the Public Health Service regarding the 
sanitation of such are included. In a chap¬ 
ter devoted to miscellaneous activities that 
confront scores of public health workers 
will be found discussion of such topics as 
comfort stations, nuisances, rabies control 
and the sanitation of barber shops. The last 
two chapters are devoted to vital statistics 
and the organization of health departments 
and agencies. 

It is expected that this text will find 
ready and wide adoption in schools offering 
sanitary courses in their curricula. It is 
suitable also for extensive use with in-serv¬ 
ice training programs in public health 
organizations. 

Charles M. Davidson. 
Kentucky State Department of Health. 
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Technology and Livelihood, By Mary L. 

Fledderus and Mary van Kleeck. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. 

Pp. 237. $1.25. 

‘^In the past social research has been 
occupied almost exclusively with conditions 
as they are or as they have been. The pres¬ 
ent need is for a technique of designing the 
future. The science of economics must 
broaden its scope beyond its too exclusive 
concern with business as at present or¬ 
ganized, to cover the larger subject of social 
administration of the new technology.” 

The authors point out that scientists have 
lacked the breadth of orientation needed to 
be able to see the total consequences of dis¬ 
coveries and inventions. The result has been 
that inventions have produced chaos rather 
than an orderly development of our social 
and economic structure. Social scientists in 
particular have lacked orientation in the 
field of technology and have thus been un¬ 
able to create the necessary social design 
which would guide production for the gen¬ 
eral welfare. The authors attempt to ex¬ 
plore some phases of such an orientation in 
the present volume. 

Part I outlines in comprehensive fashion 
the advances that have been made in tech¬ 
nology since 1870, drawing to a large ex¬ 
tent on materials assembled by the National 
Resources Committee in its publication, 
“Technological Trends and National Pol¬ 
icy.” Part II correlates these changes with 
Census data to show that they have in¬ 
exorably shaped the occupational and em¬ 
ployment structure of our present-day so¬ 
ciety, and in turn the livelihood of its 
people. 

The changes noted are highly disturbing; 
Heavy reduction in employment in agricul¬ 
ture since 1910, decreased employment in 
mining, forestry, and fishing since 1920, 
slackening of the increase in employment in 
manufacturing since 1910, shift in demand 
in favor of technically trained rather than 
hand workers, shift from self-employment 
toward employment by large-scale enter¬ 
prises, doubling of employment in service 
occupations. Output has not varied with em¬ 
ployment and no longer depends primarily 


on manpower but on a technology which is 
constantly becoming more productive. 

The authors are highly cautious in set¬ 
ting out their conclusions. They avoid dis¬ 
cussion of the various programs that have 
been advanced to meet the situation they 
describe and stress instead the need for a 
broad scientific approach to it. According 
to their diagnosis it is social suicide to re¬ 
gard the task ahead of us as simply one of 
creating new jobs to take the place of those 
that have vanished. The task is rather to 
consider the entire world-wide situation of 
constantly increasing productivity as one 
calling for correlative adjustments in our 
social and economic structure so that the 
accumulating productivity can progressively 
be turned into improved standards of living. 
Rather than to propound the tsrpe of social 
machinery that such a process will require 
they recommend that social scientists be set 
to the task of developing practical designs 
for it. Such a mechanism will have to be 
world-wide in scope as inventions know no 
national boundaries. 

Under-use of our productive capacities 
during the 1930’s resulted in losses equal to 
those suffered in the first World War. Un¬ 
less a system of scientific readjustments is 
made future losses are likely to be even 
greater, 

William H. Metzler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Seven Myths of Housing, By Nathan 
Straus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. Pp. xvi + 314. $2.75. 

As a former official in public housing, 
author Nathan Straus speaks with author¬ 
ity of seven fables which housing opponents 
recite as fact. But he does more than refute 
seven basic misconceptions; he outlines 
post-war housing aims and the steps that 
will have to be taken to realize them. After 
reviewing the background and early devel¬ 
opment of public housing, particularly the 
policies and prog^rams of the United States 
Housing Authority, he presents empirical 
data and convincing logic that the following 
beliefs are mythical: (a) “There are no 
slums in my town”; (b) “Public housing 
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does not dear slums”; (c) "The Govern¬ 
ment should buy up the slums”; (d) "Pub¬ 
lic housing is costly and extravagant”; 
(e) "Public housing does not rehouse fam¬ 
ilies from the slums”; (f) "The slum dwdl- 
er creates the slums”; (g) "Public housing 
injures private business and threatens to 
bankrupt the country.” 

Merely dispelling the fallacious claims of 
the critics of public housing is not enough 
for Mr. Straus; he courageously unveils 
motives of vested interests in several cur¬ 
rent proposals. Further, he maintains that 
subsidies are necessary for low-income fam¬ 
ilies; prefabrication alone will not solve the 
problems; public works in the post-war 
period are essential; and certain housing 
legislation is Imperative. Among the needed 
legislative provisions are the following: 
(a) The Lanham Act should be amended 
immediately to provide that war housing 
shall be turned over to local housing author¬ 
ities; (b) Congress should declare an in¬ 
terest in the construction of a minimum of 
five million new homes in the years im¬ 
mediately following the war; (c) Congress 
should provide subsidies so that low-income 
families can occupy public housing pro¬ 
jects; (d) The U. S. Housing Act should 
be amended to make local housing authority 
bonds an even higher grade of investment 
security than they are at the present; 
<e) One hundred million dollars should be 
appropriated for loans to local housing 
authorities to purchase land as sites for 
public housing; (f) Land acquired with 
federal loan funds for public housing pro¬ 
jects should be capitalized at its true worth 
for such use; (g) Local ordinances should 
provide for changes in building codes; 

(h) Communities should have the right to 
purchase and hold land for future use; 

(i) Federal agencies concerned with hous¬ 
ing should be consolidated into a single 
department. 

Although public housing has been largely 
an urban phenomenon, former USHA Ad¬ 
ministrator Straus is fully aware of needs 
and problems in rural housing. That he 
considers rural housing important is in¬ 
dicated in his statement that . . it is 


probable that the fewer the number of in¬ 
habitants in your town, the greater the 
proportion of slum dwellings” (p. 29). In 
this book he reviews the housing experi¬ 
mentation of the Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration and points out the need for public 
housing in rural areas. As an example of 
the way in which local housing authorities 
may handle rural projects he cites the ex¬ 
perience of the Phoenix Housing Authority 
which joined in a cooperative agreement 
with five nearby authorities. 

Howard R. Cottam. 
War Food Administration. 


Comparative Economic Systems. By Ralph 
H. Blodgett. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. xi + 846. $4.00. 

Somewhere in the book the author ob¬ 
serves that it is not altogether fair to crit¬ 
icize a person for not winning a contest in 
which he is not even entered or to criticize 
an economy for not achieving a result which 
was not intended. That is, we should not 
condemn an economic system as inefficient 
because it results in a low standard of liv¬ 
ing unless we have a reason to think that it 
was designed to produce a high standard. 

There is at least a good argument for 
using the same criterion in reviewing a 
book, especially where the author is so kind 
as to make clear the goals or directions of 
his effort. According to the author, this 
book is intended to serve as a text book in 
a field which he feels is not only interesting 
but important. The material is organized 
around certain economic topics — for 
example, economic institutions, government, 
economic decisions, production, exchange, 
credit and investment, income distribution, 
and the economic status of labor—^rather 
than around economic systems as such. 

According to the author, there are several 
advantages to such an approach. Similari¬ 
ties and differences are more easily under¬ 
stood, a well balanced discussion of each 
system is insured, and finally, the relevant 
economic theories and principles are better 
emphasized. In fact, the author feels that 
at least a fair amount of economic knowl¬ 
edge should be "acquired pleasantly and 
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painlessly” where such an approach is used. 

Actually, the book is exactly what the 
author set out to write: A text book. It is 
neither a critical analysis nor a statistical 
investigation of economic systems, either 
theoretical or actual. Part I is almost alto¬ 
gether a discussion of the German, Italian, 
and Russian systems as compared with the 
American system, although there is consid¬ 
erable reference to theoretical socialism and 
to general economics as usually taught in 
the United States and England. In addition 
to the cross-section discussions already re¬ 
ferred to, the author also endeavors to 
evaluate capitalism, socialism, Soviet Russia 
and Fascism and adds an abstract or dis¬ 
cussion of Marxian Socialism—a discussion 
which is set aside as Part II. 

There is no attempt to sell any system, 
although the author is convinced that com¬ 
plete detachment, whether on the part of 
authors or readers, is an unattainable ideal. 
As a result, after all the arguments with 
respect to capitalism are considered, the 
author indicates that there is one embarrass¬ 
ing question still to be answered: If we 
were convinced that our capitalistic system 
had become outmoded, where should we turn 
to find a more desirable alternative? The 
author feels that we could be pardoned for 
hoping that Fascism and all that it stands 
for will have disappeared from the face of 
the earth after World War II and that the 
Soviet system is not at present the kind of 
economic system that most Americans would 
prefer to their own, even though we cannot 
definitely predict the result of the Russian 
experiment as yet. Socialism attracts the 
author from time to time and the conclusion 
seems to be that perhaps the chief objec¬ 
tion to socialism is that most of our people 
simply do not seem to want it. 

0. V. Wells. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Socialist Movement in Reading, Penn¬ 
sylvania (1896-1936), A Study in Social 
Change, By Henry G. Stetler. Storrs, 
Connecticut: By the author, 1943. Pp. 
vii + 198. $2.00. 

In subjecting the forty-year development 


of the socialist movement in Reading to 
careful analysis, Mr. Stetler has made a 
first-rate contribution to the literature of 
social change. Grounded in well established 
facts, and steeped in the best traditions of 
university research, this Columbia doctoral 
study treats issues of prime importance. 
Mr. Stetler concerns himself with essen¬ 
tially two questions: (1) what factors ac¬ 
count for the emergence of a ‘‘successful” 
socialist movement in a native-American 
environment; and (2) did the socialist 
movement in Reading “precipitate social 
thought and action along class lines?” 

The author views the “factors” as either 
“conditional” or “dynamic.” Among the first 
he includes the industrial and occupational, 
the economic (home ownership, e,g.), and 
nativity. The dynamic factors prove to be 
ideology, leadership, organization, education 
and propaganda, and adaptation to tra¬ 
ditional culture. It is within the second of 
these two categories that an explanation of 
Reading socialism is to be found. For, para¬ 
doxical as it may seem to the uninformed, 
this “un-American” political development 
grew out of the initiative, energy and com¬ 
mon sense of class-organized, native-born 
Americans who were commonly home-own¬ 
ers and church members. Furthermore, 
Reading’s socialist movement, rooted in the 
working class and closely aligned with the 
unions, exhibited continued success in spite 
of depression or prosperity and discernible 
shifts in manufacturing. Besides account¬ 
ing rather adequately for the factors in 
causation, Mr. Stetler has provided us with 
various statistical analyses of voting be¬ 
havior which underline the reality of class 
action and thought in democratic society. 

While one might regret Mr. Stetler’s 
failure to examine the relations between 
municipal socialists in Reading and the 
rural people in the surrounding counties, 
he would at the same time have to admit 
that such an examination would have fallen 
outside of the scope of the study. As it 
stands, the work is characterized by unity 
and clarity. In generalizing its success 
formula, Mr. Stetler has not failed to point 
up the historic shortcomings of municipal 
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socialism. His study appears to be a highly 
useful handbook for our times, no matter 
what one’s politics. Its conclusions represent 
scientifically demonstrated knowledge of 
social importance. As an inquiry into the 
nature and the dynamics of a specific sodal 
movement, it represents significant scholar¬ 
ship. 

J. C. Hutchinson, Jr. 
New Jersey State Teachers College. 


Give Us This Day. By Glare Leighton. New 

York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943. Pp. 

86. $2.50. 

Glare Leighton is an English artist, who 
with woodcut and crayon has pictured the 
charm of her own English countryside. In 
Give Us This Day she has painted the pic¬ 
ture of the production of food in America 
using poetic prose as her medium. With 
sweep and rhythm she presents a panorama 
of American country life that is at once 
charming in spirit, rich in insight, and al¬ 
most breathtaking in its scope. It is a small 
book of only eighty-six pages but into that 
meagre space are crowded moving impres¬ 
sions of all the factors that make up the 
spirit of rural America and its devotion to 
the land. The harvest, whether it be the 
laborious task of the Negro farmer in his 
poor com patch, or the mighty work of the 
combine in the vast fields of the West, the 
“river of black and white” which the cow¬ 
man guides to the barnyard, the tmck fields 
with their bright pattern of pickers, the 
hogs of the Gom Belt, the orange groves 
and peach and apple orchards all are in the 
panorama with the love of man for the good 
earth as the background. 


“Out beyond the city, a farmer’s wife 
rests on her porch. Bewildered by a 
world at war, she lifts her eyes to the 
fields around her. 

“‘And yet it’s so simple,’ she mur¬ 
murs, ‘If only people lived here in the 
country, they’d know it was simple, for 
they’d see that the one thing that mat¬ 
ters most in the whole world is the 
earth.’" 


Many things have been written about the 
spiritual values of country life and the re¬ 
lation of the husbandman to the soil he tills. 


but Give Us This Day is different from any 
of them. It is sympathetic without being 
sentimental, it is pictorial rather than 
philosophical, it is anything but a trav¬ 
elogue but after reading it one feels he has 
shared the beauty of the displays of the 
Amish and Mennonite farmers in the Lan¬ 
caster market and felt the ddidous terror 
of the seven-year-old as he rides home from 
the hay-field on the broad back of the farm 
horse. His is the fifth generation to till and 
love this rich Illinois farm and already he 
is looking forward to the farm tasks he will 
soon be old enough to do and which are his 
birthright. Binding all of these impressions 
together, one feels the movement of the 
trains and trucks on their ceaseless journ¬ 
eys to city and seaboard carrying food from 
the farm to where it will play its part in 
the destiny of the nation and the world. 

Illustrations are not needed to make this 
word picture vivid, but the author has in¬ 
cluded ten full-page drawings in bla<dc and 
white that enhance its beauty. In these days 
of tension, insecurity, and war-weariness, 
it is good to feel the rh 3 ^hm and strength 
of the enduring qualities of American 
country life. 

Mary Eva Duthie. 

Gomell University. 


Defensible Spending for Public Schools, By 
Arvid J. Burke. New York: Golumbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 379. $4.50. 

This is a valuable and timely book deal¬ 
ing with the subject of public spending for 
educational purposes. In the first part of 
the book it is argued that civilization, stable 
government, materisd wealth, high stand¬ 
ards of living and personal happiness are 
dependent upon the right kind of educalion. 
The author considers public school spending 
to be defensible if and when the schools are 
striving to achieve such objectives as na¬ 
tional survival in a world at war; internal 
security and stability of government and 
human relationships essential for survival 
and economic prosperity; maintenance of a 
satisfactory balance between material, 
human and cultural values; the perpetua¬ 
tion of democracy; and the continuance of 
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private enterprise. At the present time only 
about three per cent of all income is spent 
on public education. There seems to the 
author to be little danger of our expanding 
education to a point where it will endanger 
other life activities. In fact, he feels that 
the danger lies in the direction of reduced 
expenditures for education in comparison 
with those for other life activities. He in¬ 
dicates that the policy of Federal support of 
public schools is sound because “attainment 
of most of the objectives of education will 
affect the well-being of all citizens in all 
parts of the nation by promoting national 
survival, democracy, and successful private 
enterprise." 

In part two, the author discusses the con¬ 
ditions which must exist to attain defensible 
spending in a particular state or com¬ 
munity. He maintains that extreme decen¬ 
tralization and extreme centralization of 
school district structure are both undesir¬ 
able. The proper governing unit, for small 
states, is the state; for larger ones, certain 
units within them should be created, with 
the state maintaining certain controls and 
safeguards. Two provisions to guarantee 
defensible spending for public schools are 
in the fields of management and the budget. 
Responsibility alike for educational and 
financial direction should be with the pro¬ 
fessional administrator, an educator. The 
budget should be a plan of action for the 
future and as such should show the educa¬ 
tional aims of the schools. Economy in pub¬ 
lic school operation is not, according to the 
author, synonymous with low cost of opera¬ 
tions or low expenditure of public funds. 
“There may be more waste in low expendi¬ 
tures than in high expenditures when each 
is evaluated in terms of the results ob¬ 
tained." Economy in public school operation 
means the maximum desired results ob¬ 
tained at the lowest practical cost. 

The book should be of great value to 
school administrators, to students of public 
finance, and to other dtizens who desire to 
keep informed on current problems of the 
state and nation. 

Maeion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Bayous of Louisiana, By Harnett T. 

Kane. New York: William Morrow & 

Company, 1943. Pp. viii 340. $3.50. 

The curious way of life prevailing among 
the “Cajuns” who live along the bayous of 
Southern Louisiana has never failed to in¬ 
trigue those who have had any association 
with it. The author of The Bayous of 
Louisiana has given a straight-forward ac¬ 
count of the people and their lives as he has 
seen them and has flavored it highly with 
legend and folklore as it fell from the lips 
of natives or as he obtained it by research. 

There are probably few, if any, students 
of cajun life who have played the partici¬ 
pant observer as has this New Orleans 
newspaperman. Living with them as he did 
and earning their respect and confidence, he 
gained access to the attitudes, folkways and 
mores which have made them almost im¬ 
penetrable to the modem civilization in 
which they are situated. A dogged “Je fais 
comme mon pere" is their main defense 
against all attempts to change their way of 
life. Pride in their origin and in their 
language, which is their own adaptation of 
French, and a mixture of this with English, 
are aids in keeping to this purpose. Coming 
originally from Brittany and other sections 
of Northern France, the peasant Acadians 
(of which “cajun" is a shortening) landed 
in Nova Scotia, called Acadia, when they 
came to the New World. During the French- 
British conflict, the British forced them 
from their homes and drove them away. 
Scattered though they were, a nucleus found 
its way to Louisiana. The colony soon was 
collected to it and the Acadians went on 
living in the old ways—^the way they had 
lived as peasants in France. 

Such a rural section is unique to the 
United States. No other has been able to 
resist so well the forces of mechanization 
and urbanization, and thus retain such a 
degree of simplicity. 

Although a non-technical book and not 
written as a treatise for rural sociology, the 
content makes it pertinent and valuable to 
the rural sociologist The book is refresh¬ 
ingly written and is illustrated with draw- 
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ings by Tilden Landry and with many 
photographs. 

Catherine Heflin. 
University of Kentucky. 


Wartime Government in Operation. By 
W. H. Nicholls and J. A. Vieg. Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania: The Blakiston 
Company, 1943. Pp. xiii + 109. $1.50. 
This book has earnestness, acuteness, 
constructiveness, timeliness. It lacks an in¬ 
dex. There is no penetrating comparison of 
the 1940’s with war periods that preceded. 
The treatment is not free from repetition. 
Nevertheless, in a space little, if any, longer 
than many experiment station bulletins the 
authors have given not only a picture of 
what has been happening in the recent pre¬ 
war and war periods to date, but a series of 
suggestions for making the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment serve wartime needs more effic¬ 
iently. 

The organization of the book is shown in 
this paragraph: 

*'We shall first examine manpower 
and wage control and then food produc¬ 
tion and price control. In each case, the 
following questions will be answered: 
What has the wartime program been? 
Have there been major defects? What 
governmental factors are behind the 
defects which are now apparent? The 
latter part of the book considers some 
additional questions: What have been 
the interrelationships between the 
labor and farm programs? Might these 
interrelationships have been better used 
to strengthen both programs? If so, 
how? What changes in governmental 
attitudes and machinery might con¬ 
tribute to this end?” 

Defects in Congressional and executive 
action are cited with reference to the man¬ 
power and food problems. Among the form¬ 
er defects is the tendency of the White 
House to place additional overtopping 
authorities over those already in existence. 
Also Congressional committees should show 
less slavish devotion to top seniority in the 
sdection of chairmen. 

An outstanding suggestion is that the 
Congress might form a Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. It should have of¬ 
ficial liaison with the Office of War Mobili¬ 


zation, whose director has been Mr. Byrnes. 
Sub-committees are suggested on Food Pro¬ 
duction and Distribution, Inflation Control, 
Industrial Production, and Manpower. An 
effort might be made to get a suitable bal¬ 
ance of special interests, and major execu¬ 
tive officials might be given opportunity to 
participate continuously. 

In like manner, the authors think the 
executive branch might be overhauled and 
reorganized. Executives might seek con¬ 
tinuous channels through which to consult 
committees of Congress before issuing maj¬ 
or executive orders. 

In proposing that the Joint Committee 
have a small staff of experts to provide 
technical assistance, the authors may have 
struck pay dirt. The legislative counsel 
service, started after the first World War, 
has been almost entirdy on the level of leg¬ 
islative reference and technical drafting. 
Economists could help congressmen. Just as 
Columbia University lent the first service 
of legislative drafting specialists, so educa¬ 
tional institutions might again hdp to make 
the services of a pand of economists avail¬ 
able. 

The reviewer, in this last suggestion, has 
perhaps allowed himself to react to this 
book about as the authors might wish, that 
is, not in too complete agreement but with a 
genuine respect for the contention that im¬ 
provements are needed. The time required 
to enable public opinion to obtain first clar¬ 
ity and then ederity can be shortened at 
least in wartime. Studies such as this one 
deserve the attention of all who wish that 
thought and action be constructive at the 
national levd now. 

Charles L. Stewart. 
University of Illinois. 


The North American Indian Today. Edited 
by C. T. Loram (Obit.) and T. F. Mo- 
Ilwraith. Toronto, Canada: The Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. xi 
+ 361. $3.00. 

Delaware’s Forgotten Folk. By C. A. Wes- 
lager. Philaddphia, Pennsylvania: Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 215. $2.50. 
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The first book is a valuable compilation of 
the papers presented at the Yale-Toronto 
Conference, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the Depart¬ 
ment of Race Relations of Yale University, 
on the North American Indian held at 
Toronto University, September 4-16, 1939. 

The task of examining the American In¬ 
dian today, of analyzing his acculturation 
to the ways of the White Men who dis¬ 
possessed him, is conveniently divided into 
eleven parts as follows: The Basis of In¬ 
dian life; The Impact of Europe; The In¬ 
dian and the Missionary; The Indian and 
the Government; The Problem of Land and 
Economics; The Problem of Health; The 
Problem of Laws; The Problem of Educa¬ 
tion; Arts and Crafts of the Indian; The 
Problem of Race Tension; Valedictory. 

Appendices include conclusion, resolu¬ 
tions, the program and the list of attending 
members of the conference. The book is in¬ 
dexed. Informed natives as well as govern¬ 
ment officials and anthropologists, in a dem¬ 
ocratic way, joined forces to discuss to¬ 
gether Canadian and United States methods 
and points of view. 

It is regrettable that no representatives 
of Mexico were at the conference. This 
neighboring country has more North Amer¬ 
ican Indians than Canada and the United 
States combined. Certainly, Mexico has her 
Indian problem also. 

An interesting viewpoint is revealed in 
the resolutions (p. 349) drawn up by the 
Indian representatives, here quoted in part: 

. be it . . . resolved, that we Indians 
appreciate having been invited to take part 
in the Conference and by way of returning 
the compliment we wish to assure the Con¬ 
ference that you, our white brothers, will be 
invited to participate in any conference that 
we Indians may call in the future for the 
purpose of finding solutions to the white 
man’s dilemma in a social and economic 
order that has, during the past decade, gone 
on the rocks.” 

In the second volume, the interesting 
story of a unique group of hybrids derived 
from White-Indian-Negro origins, living in 
the Ddmarva Peninsula on the Eastern 


Shore of Maryland is related. The book is 
small, and well illustrated with portraits 
and drawings. 

It is a popular account of the historic 
backgrounds of two contemporary but 
antiquated communities of hybrid people, 
the Nanticokes of Indian River and the 
Cheswold Moors, both of which have main¬ 
tained parts of their mixed cultural her¬ 
itage in spite of modem surroundings. De¬ 
spite the fact that they are socially ostra¬ 
cized, these people are capable and even 
relatively prosperous on their well tended 
farms. Some have even become successful 
small business men. 

It would appear from the 25 portraits 
and group picture of 25 children that these 
descendents of mixed ancestry present a 
rare opportunity for careful and fruitful 
scientific investigation along genetical, 
anthropological and sociological lines. 

Mr. Weslager has gathered together 
much valuable historical data during the 
pursuit of his hobby (folklore). From the 
viewpont of the scientist it is regrettable 
that the information is so generalized. A 
map, notes on folklore, herbs, and weather 
signs, a useful historical bibliography are 
included. 

Charles E. Snow. 
University of Kentucky. 


The Negro, Too, in American History. By 
Merl R. Eppse. Nashville: National 
Publication Company, 1943. Pp. xxii -1- 
591. $3.00. 

In 1938, The Negro, Too, in American 
History first appeared. This “revision” con¬ 
sists mainly in the addition of a 39 page 
chapter covering the contributions of the 
Negro from 1938 to 1943. This book traces 
tiie American Negro from his African be¬ 
ginnings to the present day. The resulting 
work is of very unequal value. Parts of the 
book are well done although some sections 
often leave much to be desired from the 
standpoint of clarity, careful organization, 
and completeness. The author attempted to 
trace not only the progress of the American 
Negro, but to provide the whole framework 
of United States history into which the 
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story should fit. This latter background 
takes almost half of the book and makes 
little contribution to the value of the 
volume. In fact, these discourses on general 
American history are little more than a 
jumble of facts, most of which not only 
have no relation to the story of the Negro, 
but many of which have no apparent con¬ 
nection with each other. The general lay¬ 
man, and certainly the student of history, 
will wish that the writer had assumed that 
the reader already had some knowledge of 
American history and had been content to 
restrict his story to tracing more com¬ 
pletely the Negro’s role in our country. 
Nevertheless, the reader who follows the 
often tangled thread of the narrative to the 
end will secure much information, even if 
somewhat exaggerated at times, about the 
Negro in the development of the United 
States. 

George C. Osborn. 
University of Mississippi. 

The American People. A Popular History 
of the United States, 1865-1911. By 
Walter S. Hayward and Dorothy Ad¬ 
ams Hamilton. New York: Sheridan 
House, 1943. Pp. xii 4- 307. $3.00. 

This book is an attempt to remedy the 
appalling general ignorance of even the 
basic facts of American history which has 
recently become apparent. Organized into 
fifty-two short chapters with forty-seven 
pages of illustrations and an adequate in¬ 
dex, it presents the highlights of our recent 
history. The selection of topics is good and 
is nicely balanced between political, eco¬ 
nomic and social factors. The illustrations 
and their captions are excellent. 

Unfortunately, the style of writing does 
not merit such general praise. At times the 
presentation is dramatic, but too often it 
seems downright juvenile. We learn, for 
example, that “... Hawaiian women dressed 
as if in shredded wheats” (p. 115), that 
schoolteachers were sent to the Philippines 
to “. . . teach the ABC’s and the three 
R’s . . .” (p. 142) and that, in a frontier 
battle, ''Again and again and again and 
again and again and again and again they 


charged—seven times in all.” (p. 37), Crit¬ 
ical analyses of some national figures are 
briefly given, but here and there appear 
naive expressions of opinion such as the 
statement that the robber barons "... would 
have been honestly shocked at the sugges¬ 
tion that they were not thoroughly upright” 
(p. 52) and that political bosses like Tweed 
". . . didn’t think themselves corrupt. . . •” 
(p. 53). After reading such bromides and 
the statement that “'Custer’s Last Stand’ 
is one of the proudest pages in American 
history” (p. 35), one is prepared to believe 
that, had the authors written of our earlier 
history, they would surely have included 
the stories of Pocahontas and Washington 
and the cherry tree. 

This book may, indeed, become “popular,” 
but if it does it is this reviewer’s humble 
opinion that public taste in literature is as 
low as its ignorance of history is abysmal. 

Duane L. Gibson. 
Office of Price Administration. 


Other Books Received 

Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley Can- 
tril. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 318. $3.75. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Latin 
America in Social and Economic Tran¬ 
sition. Sponsored by The University of 
New Mexico in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943, 
Pp. 104. $1.00. 

Palestine Land of Promise. By Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1944. Pp. 236. 
$2.50. 

The Decline of a Cotton Textile City. By 
Seymour Louis Wolfbein, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. 179. $2.50. 

Demographic and Bodily Changes in De¬ 
scendants of Mexican Immigrants. By 
Marcus S. Goldstein. Austin: Institute 
of Latin-American Studies, The Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, 1943. Pp. 103. Gratis. 
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No Nation Alone, By Linus R. Fike. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 
96. $2.00. 


The American Way, Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. New York: Philosophical Li¬ 
brary, 1944. Pp. 71. $1.60. 


NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A, Poison 


Rural Sociological Society: Upon the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude E. Wickard, President Lowry Nel¬ 
son has designated Dr. Carl C. Taylor to 
represent the Rural Sociological Society on 
the National Agricultural Jefferson Bi¬ 
centennial Committee. This Committee, of 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is chair¬ 
man, was established by joint resolution of 
Congress. 

Annual Meeting: The 1944 annual 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
will be held in Chicago, HI., December , 
1944, meeting at the same time with the 
American Sodologrical Society. 

Mississippi State College: The Missis¬ 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station has 
released a bulletin reporting a study by 
Ralph R. Nichols (Division of Farm Popu¬ 
lation and Rural Welfare) and Morton B. 
King, Jr., on the Effects of Family and 
Community Life and Population Displace¬ 
ments in the Sardis Reservoir Area of 
North Mississippi. 

University op Connecticut: Dr. Victor 
A. Rapport has been on leave of absence for 
the past three years as an officer in the 
A.E.F. Sometime ago, he was promoted to 
the rank of colonelcy. Dr. Nathan L. Whet- 
ten is compleling his second year in the 
service of the U. S. State Department in 
Mexico City; and Dr. E. G. Burrows is 
completing his second year in the U. S. Mil¬ 
itary Intdligence Service in Washington, 
D. C- 

Mr. W. H. Kdly, a graduate student of 
Harvard University, substituted for Dr. 


Burrows last year in the teaching of courses 
in anthropology at the University of Con¬ 
necticut. Last fall, Mr. Kelly resigned to 
join the staff of the Department of An¬ 
thropology at Harvard University. Miss 
Isabel Sldow, a fellow in anthropology at 
Chicago University who had been engaged 
in Latin American research for the Insti¬ 
tute of Human Relations of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, was secured to complete the in¬ 
structional work vacated by Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Henry G. Stetler, formerly instructor 
in Sociology at Temple University, has been 
substituting for Dr. Rapport for the past 
two years. Recently, Mr. Stetler received 
his Ph.D. degree in Sociology at Columbia 
University. The title of his thesis is “The 
Socialist Movement in Reading, Pennsyl¬ 
vania: A Study in Social Change.” 

Mrs. Lucretia B. Cunningham, Case Work 
Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Greater Hartford, has been offering at 
the University for the past few years a 
course entitled, Introduction to Social 
Work, Also, Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, Pro¬ 
fessor of Social Studies at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, is offering at the 
University this spring a course on Public 
Welfare Administration, 

In January, 1943 the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station published Bulletin 244 
by Nathan L. Whetten and Arnold W. 
Green, entitled, “Ethnic Group Relations in 
a Rural Area in Connecticut.” In Septem¬ 
ber, 1943, the Experiment Station published 
Bulletin 246 by Nathan L. Whetten and 
Henry W. Riecken, Jr., entitled “The 
Foreign-Bom Population in Connecticut, 
1940.” 

The enrollnLents in the sociological 
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courses at the University of Connecticut 
have held up exceedingly well during the 
war. The introductory course for the year 
has had almost 400 students. A slightly 
smaller number was enrolled in the intro¬ 
ductory course in cultural anthropology. 
While sociology was not made a “critical” 
subject of study in the A.S.T.P. and other 
war-training programs, it is obvious that it 
is regarded a critical subject by the stu¬ 
dents and society at large. 

J. L. Hypes. 

Eighth Annual Meeting of the South¬ 
ern Sociological Society: The Southern 
Sociological Society held its eighth Annual 
Meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on March 31-April 1. The Society 
has a paid-up membership of 188 for the 
year 1948-44. One hundred and fifty reg¬ 
istered for the Atlanta meetings and 100 of 
these came from outside the metropolitan 
area of Atlanta. This was the first meeting 
of the Society since the Spring of 1942. 
The Society plans to hold its next annual 
meeting in Atlanta in April, 1945. 

There were section programs on Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Teaching of 
Sociology, Race and Culture, Social Re¬ 
search, and Population. At the evening ses¬ 
sion at 8 p.m. March 31, papers were given 
by Rupert B. Vance, University of North 
Carolina, President, American Sociological 
Society, on “Security and Adjustment: the 
Return to the Larger Community” and by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, a former President 
of the American Sociological Society, on 
“Post-War Population Problems.” 

The ofiicers for 1944-45 are: Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky, President; 
H. C. Brearley, Peabody College, First 
Vice President; Howard E. Jensen, Duke 
University, Second Vice President; Coyle 
E. Moore, Florida State College for Wom¬ 
en, Secretary-Treasurer; E. T. Krueger, 
Vanderbilt University, Representative on 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society; and Mildred Mell, Ag¬ 
nes Scott College, and Ira DeA. Reid, At¬ 


lanta University, elected members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Coyle E. Moore. 

Rural Sociological Studies Pertaining 
TO Latin America: A study which has as 
its objective the analysis of changes in atti¬ 
tudes, general knowledge about the culture 
and institutions of the United States and 
ability to use the English language on the 
part of the Latin American trainees in the 
Department of Agriculture is being made. 
Most of the trainees remain in the United 
States one year but each bureau has de¬ 
veloped its own program. These programs 
differ greatly; one program requires that 
the trainees spend most of their stay work¬ 
ing as farm hands or helpers on farms. In 
another program most of the trainee’s time 
is spent in Washington or in other adminis¬ 
trative centers. It is hoped that the study 
will assist in ascertaining the results of 
these various programs in terms of changed 
attitudes, knowledge about the United 
States and facility in the use of English. 
To this end, attitude scales and tests are 
administered at the beginning and at the 
end of each trainee’s stay in the United 
States. The study is being made under a 
cooperative agreement between the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations with Ed¬ 
gar Schuler representing the former agency 
and Charles Loomis representing the latter. 

As a part of the program of the USDA’s 
cooperation with Latin America and other 
American governmental agencies about 100 
of these Latin American trainees will study 
in the various bureaus of the Department 
this year. It is hoped that they will return 
to assist in the program of growing stra¬ 
tegic crops. 

Doctors Charles Loomis and Olen Leon¬ 
ard of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics have been transferred to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations to de¬ 
velop sociological and anthropological re¬ 
search in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture’s collaborative program for 
producing strategic and complementary 
crops in Latin America. Under long-time 
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agreements between the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture and various of the other American 
Republics, experiment stations have already 
been established. The rural sociological and 
anthropological work will involve studies 
of the communities surrounding the collab¬ 
orative stations which may be used to guide 
the establishing of agricultural extension 
services and integrating the experiment sta¬ 
tions into the communities in which they 
are situated. Methods will be studied with a 
view to developing extension approaches 
which are most effective in each cultural 
area. 

Among the crops which are being de¬ 
veloped are rubber, cinchona (the bark of 
which is used in the production of quinine), 
various non-cotton rope fibers, light woods 
for airplanes and other war and peace 
usages, plants used in the production of 
rotenone and other insecticides, vegetable 
oils and products used in certain beverages. 

As a part of the general program of 
rural sociological work in Latin America 
rural sociological reports which will prob¬ 
ably appear as books in the near future 
have been prepared for Argentina, Brazil 
and Mexico by Carl C, Taylor, T. Lynn 
Smith and Nathan Whetten respectively. 
Data are being collected by Loomis and 
Leonard for Peru and by Smith for 
Colombia. 

Charles P. Loomis. 

Friends of the Soil in the course of an 
announcement of their principles and pro¬ 
gram as '^keepers of the holy earth” have 
made the following statement: 

“Wasted lives issue from wasted soil. To¬ 
day the evidences of wasted soil and wasted 
souls are scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The time has come when the Chris¬ 
tian forces of this nation must give their 
strength and resources to the building of a 
more Christian rural order. We must arrest 
those forces destroying the people and set 
in motion new and constructive forces 
which will bring health and healing to rural 
America. It is the rural church, with an 
intelligent and consecrated ministry de¬ 
voted to the total needs of tiie people, that 


must lead out in the reconstruction of rural 
America. The rural church must become 
the focal point from which powerful healing 
influences radiate into the entire country¬ 
side. For a weary and disconsolate people 
the church that meets their daily needs will 
become a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. The churches of rural America 
will fulfill their historic Christian mission 
when they become the instruments under 
God whereby souls and soils are redeemed.” 

To these ends Friends of the Soil have 
dedicated themselves. More and more 
conscious of the wonderful work which the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been doing through its many branches, 
and especially through the Farm Security 
Administration, the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice and the 4-H Clubs, they recognize the 
responsibility of the churches to become 
familiar with the tasks of reconstruction 
carried out by their own government. Fur¬ 
ther still, the service rendered by our State 
Colleges through their Extension Depart¬ 
ments has offered to farmers both large 
and small the benefits derived from ex¬ 
perimentation and research. Again the rural 
church can become a center for its small 
community where such information can be 
brought to those who need it the most. 

Recently in the March 20 issue of Life 
magazine there appeared an artide about 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., where Gustav Ul¬ 
rich is the Pastor of the Universalist 
Church. It showed the ways in which the 
whole community had been helped through 
the energetic activities of the church mem¬ 
bers under the leadership of their Pastor. 
A year ago Mr. Ulrich was one of the main 
speakers at the conference of the Fellow¬ 
ship of Southern Churchmen, the group 
which sponsors Friends of the Soil This 
conference was held at the United Churdi 
in Raleigh, N. C., and was attended by a 
large gathering of interested members and 
friends. Eugene Smathers, Chairman of the 
latter group, has done an outstanding piece 
of work at Big Lick, Tenn., where he is the 
Pastor of the Calvary Parish. He is the 
author of A Primer for Friends of the 
SqU, whidi has become a handbook for the 
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members in describing ways in which the 
principles and program can be carried out. 
The Secretary is Howard Kester, who is 
the newly chosen Director of Penn School, 
the oldest school for Negroes in the South, 
located on St. Helena Island, S. G. The work 
of this school has been described by some 
eminent authorities as one of the most re¬ 
markable developments in rural community 
organization in the United States. It has 
now become one of the demonstration cen¬ 
ters for Friends of the Soil. The Admin¬ 
istrative Secretary is Francis A. Drake, a 
Congregational minister who served a rural 
church in New England for nine years as 
its Pastor. He is now making his fall and 
winter residence at Pinehurst, N. G., and 
spends his springs and summers at Flower- 
side Farms, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, which 
is his home state. One of his tasks is to 
follow up contacts made in other areas of 
our country outside the Southern Begion 
and to make new contacts in strategic cen¬ 
ters. One of those centers in New England 
is the Pelham Rural Fellowship, a group of 
twelve rural churches and ministers sur¬ 
rounding the town of Amherst, Mass. Here 
there are members who are actively at work 
along the lines already mentioned. 

In a letter written in 1941 and addressed 
to the membership, Eugene Smathers 
wrote: “I see Friends of the Soil uniting, 
in a fellowship of thought and action, mul¬ 
titudes of folk who love the earth and its 
people, and who are concerned that every 
man has his God-given earth-right and who 
are devoted to the high task of an abund¬ 
ant life for all. And I count it a privilege 
to share in such a comradeship, and cordi¬ 
ally extend to you the same privilege.” 
Friends of the Soil is a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion and is open to all those who accept its 
principles and wish to work toward its ob¬ 
jectives. Gommunications may be sent to; 
Francis A. Drake, Administrative Secre¬ 
tary, Flowerside Farms, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

Francis A. Drake. 

California Population Study: A Com¬ 
mittee to study the population problems in 


California has been set up in conjunction 
with the Central Valley Project Studies. 
These Studies are investigations of the 
social and economic problems arising from 
the development of the Central Valley Pro¬ 
ject, a multi-purpose irrigation develop¬ 
ment being constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This Committee is made up of 
persons and representatives of agencies 
who have worked on various aspects of the 
population field within the State. It was 
established to answer population questions 
arising from the development of the Central 
Valley Studies and to integrate and coordi¬ 
nate the investigations of the several mem¬ 
bers. Four Statistical Memoranda have been 
issued to date and several are planned for 
the near future. The four are on Growth of 
Population (by Paul V. Lane), General 
Characteristics, Race and Nativity, and 
Age and Sex (each by Charles N. Reyn¬ 
olds). Additional data on population growth, 
density and forecasts, and on levels of liv¬ 
ing and the labor force are presently being 
assembled for future release. These memo¬ 
randa are mimeographed and distributed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Berkeley. 

The Committee membership includes the 
following: 

Marion Clawson (chairman). Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt (secretary). Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University 
and Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

Dorothy Thomas, University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

V. B. Stanbery, Reemployment and Re¬ 
construction Commission. 

George Howson, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Herbert Ormsby, Calif. State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Victor W. Eillick, Division of Motor 
Vehicles. 

Oliver P. Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank. 

Paul S. Taylor, University of California. 

M. I. Gershenson, Calif. Div. of Labor 
Statistics. 

Marie B. Stringer, Bureau of Vital Sta¬ 
tistics. 
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Hubert McHenry, Calif. Taxpayers As- 
sociation. 

Stillman Drake, War Production Board. 

George Roche, War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion. 

Eschscholtzia Luda, University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt. 


Annual Meeting: The annual meeting 
of the Rural Sodological Society will be 
held in Chicago on December 2 and 3 in con¬ 
nection with the American Sodological So- 
dety. The officers will be glad to receive 
suggestions from the membership as to the 
nature of the program which should be 
planned. Any other suggestions which will 
contribute to the advancement of the inter¬ 
ests of rural sodology will, of course, be 
welcome. 


The following committees have been ap¬ 
pointed for the current year: 

Nominating Committee: C. R. Hoffer, 
Chairman; L. S. Dodson, O. D. Duncan, 
Joseph A. Geddes, B. O. Williams. 

Recruitment and Training: £. deS. Brun¬ 
ner, Chairman; J. H. Kolb, C. E. Lively, 
Dwight Sanderson, T. Lynn Smith, Conrad 
Taeuber, Carl C. Taylor. 

Membership: C. Horace Hamilton, Chair¬ 
man (Other names to be filled in by Hamil¬ 
ton). 

Delegates to A.C.I 1 .A. Conference in Chi¬ 
cago, April, 19U: Harold Hoffsommer, 
C. E. Lively. 

The personnel of the standing committees 
and the other officers of the society will be 
found elsewhere in the journal. 

Lowry Nelson, President. 
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Constructingr Rural Sociology* 

By Lowry Nelson^ 


ABSTRACT 

The special recognition of the 41 years of educational service to North 
Dakota of Dr. John M. Gillette, holds special interest for rural sociologists 
because of the fact that Dr. Gillette wrote the first textbook in the fidd. The 
rise of interest in rural social problems after 1900 was due in large measure 
to the maladjustments in rural life growing out of (1) the rapidity of settle¬ 
ment on the scattered farmstead pattern, (2) the heterogeneous ethnic com¬ 
position of the population, (3) the wasteful exploitation of natural resources 
and the rise of the “conservation movement” of which the emphasis on human 
resources may be considered a phase. The rural life “evangelists,” (Bailey, 
Butterfield and others), paved the way for the teachers (textbook writers) 
and the scientific approach to the study of rural life. 

RESUMEN 

El reconocimiento especial de los 41 ahos de servicio educative del Dr. John 
M. Gillette en el estado de North Dakota, tiene interes especial para los sod- 
dlogos rurales puesto que fu4 el doctor Gillette qui4n escribio el primer libro de 
texto sobre la sociologia rural. El aumento del interns en los problemas sodales 
rurales desde 1900 se debid en gran parte a los desajustes en la vida rural 
causados por (1) la rapidez en el establecimiento de propiedades rurales 
aisladas, (2) la composicidn etnica heterogenea de la poblacidn, (3) la ex- 
plotacidn destructive de los recursos naturales y el desarrollo del “movimiento 
de conservacion,” una fase del cual es el enfasis en los recursos humanos. Los 
“evangelistas” de la vida rural (Bailey, Butterfidld, y otros), prepararon el 
camino para los autores de textos y para el estudio cientifico de la vida rural. 


The rise and development of rural 
sociology in the United States paral¬ 
lels in time—almost exactly—^the pro¬ 
fessional career of Professor John M. 
Gillette whom we are happy to honor 
today. Indeed, as is well known to 
this audience and to the world, he 
has played a most important role in 
the development of that discipline. 

That rural sociology developed in 
the United States rather than in the 

* This address was given at the Honors 
Day Convocation at the University of North 
Dakota, April 25, 1944, when special honors 
were paid Dr. John M. Gillette, pioneer 
sociologist, on his having completed 41 
years of teaching in North Dakota. Since 
Dr. Gillette is the author of the first text¬ 
book in rural sociology, the occasion had 
special historical interest for workers in 
this field. 

t University of Minnesota. 


older countries of Europe is an in¬ 
teresting fact of history. It is a fact 
which can probably be best explained 
by the extraordinary conditions sur¬ 
rounding the settlement and exploita¬ 
tion of the new continent. The 
stresses and strains in the social 
structure coincident with the exigen¬ 
cies of pioneering brought to general 
notice the fact that all was not well 
in rural society. 

In the last half of the nineteenth 
century America had behaved very 
much like a huge giant on a rampage. 
Possessed of mythical power, this 
giant also had in him a touch of 
whimsy, of romance, and a zest for 
adventure which comes only from an 
active imagination. This giant was a 
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sort of combination of Paul Bunyon 
and Peer Gynt. 

With this giant forty years was 
as a day with us. Rousing himself 
from slumber after the Civil War, he 
stretched his giant limbs, pulled him¬ 
self up to his full height, and began 
a day of work, play and adventure. 
He built rafts and floated down the 
great rivers; he clawed coal and iron 
from the earth, fired them together 
in furnaces, and spun from the metal 
great long ribbons of steel. He 
amused his fancy by constructing 
mechanical gadgets of innumerable 
kinds and unparalleled ingenuity. He 
created railroads and factories; and 
the great cities. He set his gaze to 
the unknown country to the west, 
and with uncontrollable zest he ven¬ 
tured into the wilderness, hunting 
the wild game of forest and plain, 
seeking and finding gold in the an¬ 
cient stream beds of western rivers, 
tracking down and trapping animals, 
whose armfuls of furry pelts he 
strewed about the cities of the world. 

Of particular importance to us who 
dwell on the plains, he strode ener¬ 
getically up and down the prairie, 
lifting and turning the vast expanse 
of sod, sowing to wheat and corn and 
oats and barley the brown virgin 
acres each springtime, and each 
autumn, as regularly shearing the 
earth of its golden fleece. 

Then, as if in plasrful diversion, he 
took his giant sc:^he and mowed 
down the forests as if they were 
weeds before the sickle. Great rains 
descended upon the land and the soil 
of the primeval forest was washed 


into the rivers. Floods spread over 
the valleys. As the skies cleared and 
the earth dried up once more, the 
'winds swept over the prairies gath¬ 
ering into their fierce bosoms the soil 
from the up-turned sod. It was the 
evening of the first day and the tired 
giant rested. 

As he awoke from a brief slumber, 
his limbs ached from the aftermath 
of the day of vigorous out-pouring of 
ruthless energy, the wasteful ram¬ 
paging through and up and down the 
land. His eyes were red as from a 
drunken carousal. He was as a man 
who had been beside himself, work¬ 
ing as one works under stress of 
fierce desperation, tearing and turn¬ 
ing, cutting and slashing, drunk with 
the romance of adventure, numb to 
pain and deaf to the entreaties of a 
body forced beyond endurance. Thus 
did the giant face the morning of 
the second day; repentant; contem¬ 
plative; filled with regret and good 
resolutions. 

The purpose of this “fairy story” 
is to emphasize the point that 
America during this period was pre¬ 
paring unknowingly for some kind 
of reaction. It was the America of 
the pioneers pushing the frontier 
westward day by day, rod by rod; 
the day of the immigrants pouring 
over this inviting land, their pent-up 
enthusiasms born of centuries of de¬ 
nial. Finding again, many of them, 
only more frustation and defeat, but 
enough of them riding out the storms 
to assure the triumph over the "wil¬ 
derness, and make human habitation 
certain for future generations. It was 
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the America of adventure and ex¬ 
ploitation; the day of the timber 
barons, the railroad barons, the land 
speculators. The day when only the 
hardy, the cunning, and the powerful 
could survive and prosper. It was no 
time or place for the effete, the naive, 
the weak or the refined. It was a lusty 
generation, always in motion, always 
strong; often thoughtless and some¬ 
times unscrupulous; a disorderly 
vanguard of the day of law and order. 

Any excess, whether in the indi¬ 
vidual or the group, produces a re¬ 
action. It was inevitable that there 
would come a reaction to the excesses 
of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It set in immediately after 
1900, 

Thinking Americans began to take 
thought of the future. There was talk 
about the responsibility of one gen¬ 
eration to those which follow. Con¬ 
servation became a word to conjure 
with. Political parties wrote state¬ 
ments into their platforms regarding 
it. There was more than talk; there 
was action. The National Forests and 
the Forest Service were created in 
1905. In 1902 the Reclamation Act 
was passed, designed to conserve the 
water of the arid regions for use in 
agriculture. 

This was a period of general re¬ 
form. Lincoln Steffens was ‘‘muck¬ 
raking” the American cities. Under 
the aggressive leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, the great 
trusts which had developed during 
the previous half century were being 
“busted.” In the rural areas, two new 
farmer movements had their begin¬ 


ning in 1902, the Farmers Union and 
the Society of Equity. 

By the end of the 19th century the 
most desirable land of the continent 
was appropriated and largely settled. 
The task had been accomplished in 
a comparatively short period of time. 
As I have already implied it was a 
hurried process. While the tempo of 
land settlement might have been 
slower than that of a gold rush, the 
difference in speed was not great. 
The rapidity of settlement resulted 
in some time lag between the actual 
occupancy of the land and the estab¬ 
lishment of community institutions. 
Moreover, the participants in the 
settlement of America came from 
widely divergent origins. The exist¬ 
ence side by side of many tongues 
and creeds was not conducive to the 
rapid creation of social organization. 
Moreover, the practice of establish¬ 
ing residences out on the individual 
farms rather than in villages, as had 
been customary in Europe and to a 
certain extent in New England, 
added a further impediment in the 
way of developing adequate social 
machinery. Isolated villages would 
have been a serious disadvantage; 
but isolated individuals and families 
were doubly handicapped. With these 
conditions in mind it is not difficult 
to account for the fact that rural 
sociology developed in the United 
States before it did in Europe. 

But the conditions themselves are 
not creative forces, they simply pro¬ 
vide the medium in which such forces 
can operate. The creative social 
forces are in men; particularly in 
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men who pioneer new ways and new 
thinking. And like all other scientific 
disciplines, rural sociology had its 
pioneers. Among the earlier of these 
was Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Cornell University, who was born in 
1853 and so far as I know is still 
living. Dean Bailey was trained in 
the field of horticulture, and was for 
many years our most eminent man 
in that field. His contributions to its 
literature were numerous and exten¬ 
sive. But reference to a list of his 
publications—^numbering incidentally 
some 85 titles of published volumes 
alone—^indicates that around 1908 he 
began to think and write about the 
social aspects of agriculture. In that 
year he was appointed chairman of 
the American Country Life Commis¬ 
sion by President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. Also in that year (1908) ap¬ 
peared a volume by him entitled. The 
State and the Farmer, Three years 
later came The Country Life Move¬ 
ment, and in 1915 he published The 
Holy Earth. 

Another man, who is usually men¬ 
tioned almost in the same breath with 
Bailey when the origins of rural 
sociology are considered, was Kenyon 
L. Butterfield. He and Bailey were 
undoubtedly the two most important 
“evangelists” of the country life 
movement. But Butterfield also made 
a contribution to the development of 
rural sociology as a college discipline. 
As far as I can determine, he was 
the first man to bear the title “in¬ 
structor in rural sociology,” a posi¬ 
tion to which he was appointed in 
1902 at the University of Micdhigan. 


Just what the content of his courses 
was in the subject, I do not know, 
but at least the first textbook on the 
subject was yet to appear. His own 
book. Chapters in Rural Progress, 
did not appear until 1908. To a much 
greater extent than Bailey, he de¬ 
voted considerable thought to the 
specific content of the new discipline, 
and in 1912 published his specifica¬ 
tions in a journal article, entitled 
Rural Sociology as a College Disci¬ 
pline. During his career as president 
of three agricultural colleges, as 
president for nine successive terms of 
the American Country Life Associa¬ 
tion after its founding in 1919, and 
being an energetic and capable pub¬ 
licist, he kept the discussion of coun¬ 
try life problems before the public 
as perhaps no other individual has 
been able to do, with the possible 
exception of Bailey. 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that the initial development of rural 
sociology came not from men trained 
in the social sciences, but largely in 
agricultural technology. It remained, 
however, for the only slightly older 
discipline of general sociology, along 
with economics, to provide the 
trained personnel who were subse¬ 
quently to carry out the initial re¬ 
search projects, the results of which 
gave to it a measure of scientific 
validity. 

Among the earliest of the empirical 
searchers after rural sociological 
truth were three graduate students 
of Professor Franklin H. Giddings 
of Columbia University. I have as 
yet been unable to locate anyone who 
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knows just what Professor Giddings 
knew or thought about rural life in 
this country, or what his attitudes 
were towards it. We do know that 
he was determined to put sociology 
on a scientific basis and that he en¬ 
couraged his students to go out and 
study society “in the field” as it were, 
and not be content to generalize 
about it from an armchair. At any 
rate, three of his students wrote dis¬ 
sertations based upon studies of rural 
communities which represent pioneer 
efforts. The first one was entitled An 
American Town, published in 1906; 
the author James Mickel Williams. 
The second monograph was by War¬ 
ren H. Wilson, entitled Quaker Hill, 
and published in 1908; while the 
third was A Hoosier Village, by 
Newell L. Sims, published in 1912. 
It is highly probable that the first 
monograph by Williams was the 
stimulation for the other two. All 
three men have exercised consider¬ 
able influence upon the development 
of rural sociology in this country. 
Among the three Sims especially has 
been influential because of the wide 
use of his basic text in the field. 

While these three monographs are 
historically important, the scientific 
study of rural society received its 
greatest impetus from the classic re¬ 
search project of Charles J. Galpin 
of Wisconsin published in 1915. It 
provided a simple and reliable 
method by which at least the exter¬ 
nal, structural features of the rural 
community could be delineated. This 
little study not only influenced the 
research in rural sociology for the 


succeeding generation, but also be¬ 
came a starting point for the numer¬ 
ous urban ecological studies, which 
have flourished during the past quar¬ 
ter century. Galpin himself was 
trained in the social sciences and, 
after serving as principal of Union 
Academy in New York, came to the 
University of Wisconsin where for 6 
years he served as a student pastor, 
at the same time carrying on gradu¬ 
ate work at the University in agri¬ 
cultural economics and sociology. His 
great opportunity to serve the cause 
of his chosen field came in 1919 
when he was made director of the 
newly-created Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life Studies in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. In this position he was able 
to stimulate research through small 
grants-in-aid to a few enterprising 
men throughout the country who 
were ready and anxious to do rural 
social research, but who lacked funds 
with which to do it. The compara¬ 
tively large number of published 
studies on rural life in the early 
1920’s are directly traceable to his 
influence. 

We have to this point considered 
two of the important phases in the 
evolution of rural sociology in the 
United States. The first I have called 
the evangelistic or, perhaps more 
suitably, the promotional stage; the 
second, the positivist stage, or the 
period when the tedmiques for mak¬ 
ing scientific studies of rural society 
and the will to use them were coming 
into being. 
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There was another important serv¬ 
ice which had to be performed if the 
field was to become firmly established 
and expand to fill the purpose which 
the early promoters had envisioned 
for it. There had to be a systematic 
method of conveying the subject mat¬ 
ter to the men and women in the 
colleges. Until 1913 there was no 
textbook to which an interested 
teacher might turn for help should 
he wish to offer a course in the sub¬ 
ject. But in that year appeared Con- 
struetive Rural Sociology. I think 
Professor Gillette himself was sur¬ 
prised at the wide reception of this 
pioneer work. But the field was ready 
and waiting for it. The evangelists 
had done well their work. 

It was a courageous undertaking 
to write a textbook at that early 
date. The research on which to base 
a truly scientific work had yet to be 
done—^indeed it has yet to be done. 
The writer had to take what was 
available of the works of others, add 
to it the results of his own study and 
observation, and to present it all in 
some kind of system. This latter was 
undoubtedly the most important con¬ 
tribution which any early t^ could 
make. Any pioneer has to do what he 
can do, with the materials at hand 
and the techniques he knows. Because, 
by definition, a pioneer is one who 
has no precedent to follow. The 
pioneer cuts his own rude trail 
through the wilderness, where none 
existed before. It may turn out that 
he diould have chosen another loca¬ 
tion or direction; but that is known 
only after he has made the first path. 


Others will, on the basis of his ex¬ 
perience, be able to make short-cuts, 
to choose better grades, and they can 
widen the trail and smooth it from 
bumps. But all this is possible only 
because the first man made the initial 
path. To him who thinks pioneering 
is easy; let him get out and try it. 
Professor Gillette realizes as fully as 
anyone the inadequacies of his pi¬ 
oneer effort as measured by the 
standards of today. He has demon¬ 
strated this awareness in the publi¬ 
cation later of his Rural Sociology, 
several times revised, one of the more 
widely used textbooks in the field. 
His first book had no competitors; 
his latest has at least 20. 

Nevertheless, Constructive Rural 
Sociology stands as one of three pub¬ 
lications which constitute land-marks 
along the trail of those pioneers who 
were most responsible for construct¬ 
ing rural sociology in America. It 
may stand as the symbol of those 
several important men—Brunner, 
Hawthorn, Hays, Hoffer, Holmes, 
Galpin, Kolb, Landis, Sanderson, 
Sims, Smith, Sorokin, Taylor, Vogt, 
and Zimmerman, and others, who in 
addition to Gillette have helped to 
systematize Ihe body of knowledge 
we call rural sociology. 

Another landmark is the publica¬ 
tion by Galpin, The Social Anatomy 
of an Agricultural Community, in 
1916, which may well symbolize the 
contributions of hundreds of men 
and women vAio have carried out 
hundreds of research studies of rural 
society. In the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, they have produced a prodigious 
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volume of data. Finally, we have as 
the remaining milestone, the Report 
of the Country Life Commission in 
1908 which ssonbolizes the work of 
thousands of people who, while not 
directly engaged in research or in 
teaching the subject of rural soci¬ 
ology, are nevertheless concerned 
about the social welfare of people 
who live on the land. Some of them 
are ministers (a great many in fact); 
some are business men; some are 
professional teachers in other fields 
than social science; some are mem¬ 
bers or leaders in farm organiza¬ 
tions; some are country editors. All 
of these, and many other groups not 
mentioned, are part of what we 
usually think of as representing the 
“country life movement.^* They not 
only provided the original impulse 
which grew into a great wave of 
interest in scientific rural sociology, 
but they constitute the public sup¬ 
port for its continued functioning. 

I have spoken of these three pub¬ 
lications and the men who created 
them as landmarks or milestones in 
the development of a scientific disci¬ 
pline, and as S3rmbolic of three dif¬ 
ferent types of service which have 
been given in the past. The publica¬ 
tions are a part of historical record 
as well as the services of those who 
produced them. But the types of 
service themselves represent continu¬ 
ing necessities. And this statement is 
true for any discipline. There must 
be those who carry on the research 
activities, for science must grow or 


die. There likewise must be those 
who can take the subject matter of 
a field of knowledge, give to it a con¬ 
ceptual framework and synthesize it 
into a form which will facilitate its 
transmission to those outside the 
guild. And finally there will always 
be need of those understanding and 
sympathetic persons outside the dis¬ 
cipline itself, who will and can pro¬ 
vide a favorable public attitude in 
which it can grow. 

And with the end of the second 
40-year day in the life of our giant, 
we find a record of a somewhat more 
sober achievement—a kind of set¬ 
tling-down period—^with fewer ex¬ 
cesses of the kind which character¬ 
ized the day before. The hard tasks 
of pioneering over, there has been 
leisure to cultivate the arts, promote 
the sciences, to review and restate 
the spiritual values. There has come 
in large measure the successful con¬ 
quest of the loneliness of the fron¬ 
tier. Much of the burden of the day’s 
work and the hardships of isolation 
have been mitigated. 

The groundwork of a science of 
society has been laid. But the super¬ 
structure has yet to be raised. Man 
is not yet able to control his destiny. 
It is not known whether he can mas¬ 
ter the technologies he himself has 
created, or whether the tools he made 
for constructive use may finally bring 
about his own downfall. Truly, other 
days of gigantic effort of brain, hand 
and spirit face our collective giant. 



Further Validation of the Wert-Myster Farming 
Attitude Scale 


By Alonzo M. Myaterf 


ABSTEACT 

This paper presents some evidence relative to the validity of the Wert- 
Myster Farming Attitude scale for a group of young women majoring in 
home economics at Virginia State College. The whole scale is divided into two 
sub-scales, one measuring attitude toward fanning as a vocation and the other 
attitude toward farming as a way of life. Reliability has been determined by 
the split-halves method and validity has been inferred from the fact that the 
scale differentiates between persons of known different farming attitude. 
Evidence is presented that the whole scale, the vocational items and the life 
items are of satisfactory validity and reliability. Finally it is shown that 
attitude toward farming as a vocation and attitude toward farming as a way 
of Ihfe are related, but it is indefensible to interpret the two as strictly 
identical behaviors. 


RESUMEN 

Este articulo presents alguna evidenda relativa a la validez de la Escala 
Wert-Myster de Actitudes hada la Agricultura en el caso de un grupo de 
mujeres jovenes que estudian economla domestica en el Colegio del Estado de 
Virginia. La escala esta dividida en dos sub-escalas, una de las cuales mide las 
actitudes to^nte a la agricvdtura como carrer y la otra las actitudes hada la 
agricultura como modo de vivir. La conffabilidad ha sido determinada por el 
m4todo de division de la escala en dos mitades al azar y la validez se deduce dd 
hecho de ^e la escala muestra diferencias entre personas cuyas actitudes 
tocante a fa agricultura ya se sabe que son diferentes. £1 articulo presents 
evidenda de que la escala en general, asi como la parte referente a la ag¬ 
ricultura como carrera y la referente a la agricultura como modo de vivir, son 
de validez y confiabilidad satisfactorias. Finalmente, se demuestra que las 
actitudes hada la agricultura como carrera y las actitudes hada la agricultura 
como modo de vivir estan reladonadas, pero es insostenible el interpreter 
ambas como estrictamente identicas. 

The Wert-Myster Farming Atti¬ 
tude Scale was constructed and vali¬ 
dated in connection with Project 704 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The whole scale which meas¬ 
ures attitude toward farming in gen¬ 
eral was divided into two sub-scales: 
one measuring attitude toward farm¬ 
ing as a vocation and the other atti¬ 
tude toward farming as a way of 
life. Its validation was limited to 
pupils and students of agriculture. 

However, the importance of favor- 


t Virginia State College. 


able farming attitude in positions 
held by many home economics grad¬ 
uates suggested that if the scale 
should be found reliable and valid 
for home economics students an addi¬ 
tional source of information for their 
guidance and placement will be 
available. 

The scale was, therefore, adminis¬ 
tered to 36 Junior home economics 
students enrolled in the first course 
in rural sociology at Virginia State 
College. Performances on the scale 
were utilized in validating the scale 
and for determining the relationship 
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between attitude toward farming as 
a vocation and attitude toward farm¬ 
ing as a way of life. The findings and 
interpretations of these investiga¬ 
tions are presented in this report. 

Reliability 

The reliability coeflScients, ri, of 
the whole scale, the vocational scale 
and the life scale were obtained by 
first computing r, the coefficient of 
correlation between the odd and even 
items, and then stepping up r by 
means of the Spearman-Brown for¬ 
mula. Values of r and ri are shown 
in Table I. 

TABLE I. Values op r and n fob the 

Whole, Vocational and Life Scales 

Scale r 


Whole 

.804 

.891 

Vocational 

.671 

.803 

Life 

.667 

.800 


The reliability coefficients will be¬ 
come more meaningful and have 
greater application if the 36 stu¬ 
dents for whom they were computed 
are considered a representative 
sample of an infinite population, or 
of a finite population such that the 
infinite population theory may be 
applied with negligible error. Obvi¬ 
ously this necessitates tests of sig¬ 
nificance of the reliability coefficients. 

For purposes of a test of signifi¬ 
cance two defensible procedures are 
available. First, Student's t-test may 
be used to determine whether the 
correlation coefficients are signifi¬ 
cantly greater than zero. Second, the 
Z-function may be used to determine 
whether the correlation coefficients 
are significantly less, or greater, than 


any arbitrary value which a correla¬ 
tion coefficient may have. 

Information yielded by the t-test 
is not sufficient for answering prac¬ 
tical questions associated with atti¬ 
tude measurement. Stated otherwise, 
the question is not whether ri is 
greater than zero, but it is whether 
ri is greater than some postulated 
least allowable value. Hence, it is 
here more defensible to base the tests 
of significance upon the Z-function 
and its standard error. 

The Z used in the test of signifi¬ 
cance must be based upon r rather 
than ri. This follows from the fact 
that the distribution of Z derived 
from an estimated correlation coeffi¬ 
cient, such as is obtained when r is 
substituted in the Spearman-Brown 
formula, is not known. 

Relating the theory of the signifi¬ 
cance of reliability coefficients to the 
data of Table I, the question is not 
whether r = .804, r = .671 and 
r = .667 for the whole, vocational 
and life scales, respectively, are sig¬ 
nificantly greater than zero. Bather, 
it is important to inquire whether in 
the population represented by the 
sample of 36 young women the odd- 
even correlation coefficient, ra, would 
3 deld r 4 large enough to satisfy some 
postulated criterion. 

If it is postulated that the least 
allowable reliability coefficient, r 4 , 
shall be not less than .600 for the 
vocational and life scales and .700 for 
the whole scale, values necessary for 
rs may be obtained from 

2rs 
1 + r» 
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Substituting r 4 = .600 for the voca¬ 
tional and life scales and r 4 = .700 
for the whole scale, the values shown 
in Table II were obtained for 


TABLE II. Values op ra Corresponding 
TO Postulated Values op n 


Seale 

Postulated Value 
ofr^ 

Value of r. 

Whole 

.700 

.538 

Vocational 

.600 

.429 

Life 

.600 

.429 


Values of Z and necessary for 
evaluating the null hypothesis that 
the true difference between r and ra 
is zero are shown in Table III. Evalu¬ 
ation of this null hypothesis leads to 
probability statements concerning 
whether rs, the theoretical odd-even 
correlation coefficient necessary to 
satisfy the postulated reliability, is, 
in the population, less than the least 
allowable reliability criteria for the 
whole, vocational and life scales. 

TABLE III. Values op Z and Zs 


Scale 

z 

z. 

Whole 

1.10982 

0.60134 

Vocational 

0.81256 

0.45866 

Life 

0.80533 

0.45866 


Recalling that Z 3 , and rs upon 
which it is based, are theoretical 
population values it is apparent that 
the standard error of Z is the ap¬ 
propriate value for the denominator 
of the normal deviate equivalent 
used in testing the significance of the 
difference between Z and Z 3 . In view 
of the fact that the standard error 
of Z is equal to the reciprocal of the 
square root of three less than the 
number of cases upon which r cor¬ 


responding to Z is based, the normal 
deviate, X, may be obtained from 

X=(Z —Z 3 ) (N —3)% 

Substituting in this equation, values 
of X corresponding to Z — Z3 for the 
whole, vocational and life scales were 
found. Together with the probability, 
P, of obtaining differences greater 
than those noted between Z and Z3, 
if in the population the true differ¬ 
ence is zero, values of X are shown 
in Table IV. 

Inspection of Table IV reveals that 
for the whole test the difference be¬ 
tween Z and Z 3 is significant at less 
than the one per cent level. For the 

TABLE IV. Values op X and P 


Scale 

X 

P 

Whole 

2.92 

.0011 

Vocational 

2.03 

.0212 

life 

1.99 

.0233 


vocational and life scales the dif¬ 
ferences are significant at approxi¬ 
mately the two per cent level. Since 
in no case may differences between 
Z and Z 3 as great as or greater than 
those observed be obtained fortui¬ 
tously as many as three times in 100 , 
it is defensible to claim that in the 
population of which the 36 home eco¬ 
nomics students are representative 
the reliability of the whole, vocation¬ 
al and life scales will satisfy the 
postulated criteria of least allowable 
reliability. 

VaHdity 

No outside criterion with which 
performances on the scale could be 
correlated to obtain a coefficient of 
validity was readily available. Hence, 
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it was necessary to attack the prob¬ 
lem in another manner. Logically, if 
it can be shown that the scales dif¬ 
ferentiate between the present group 
and other groups for whom it is 
reasonable to assume differences in 
farming attitude, it seems fair to 
claim that the scales have some va¬ 
lidity for the group under investi¬ 
gation. 

Apparently the farming attitude 
of home economics and agricultural 
students will differ significantly on 
an average. In order to evaluate this 
hypothesis the average scores of the 
group under investigation were com¬ 
pared with the average scores of ag¬ 
ricultural students enrolled at Vir¬ 
ginia State College and Iowa State 
College. The mean scores, standard 
deviations of the scores and the num¬ 
ber of cases are shown in Table V 
for the vocational, life and whole 
scales. 

The differences between the mean 
attitude scores of the Virginia State 
College home economics students and 
the students of agriculture at Vir¬ 
ginia State College and Iowa State 
College, together with the degrees of 
freedom for the tests of significance 


and t-ratios corresponding to these 
differences, are shown in Table VI. 

The estimates of the population 
variance used in computing the 
standard errors of the differences 
were obtained by computing an 
average of the two sums of squares 
entering into each comparison, 
weighted by the respective degrees of 
freedom in each group. The table of t 
was entered with the combined de¬ 
grees of freedom (shown in Table 
VI) involved in the tests of signifi¬ 
cance. The two asterisks after the 
t-ratios indicate significance at the 
one per cent level. Abandonment of 
the hypothesis of no differences be¬ 
tween the mean score's of the home 
economics students on the one hand 
and the two groups of agricultural 
students, on the other, is, therefore, 
justified. This demonstrates the 
power of the scales to differentiate 
between groups of known different 
farming attitude. And in the absence 
of a more satisfactory criterion of 
validity, it appears defensible to in¬ 
terpret these tests of significance as 
being indicative of the validity of 
the scales for the home economics 
students. 


TABLE V. Means, Standabd Deviations and Number of Cases* 


Group 

Whole Seale 

Vocational Seale 

Life Scale 


Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Va. State 

Home Econ. 

149.8 

18.5 

68.3 

9.8 

81.4 

10.7 

36 

Va. State 

Agric. 

171.6 

15.6 

79.9 

7.3 

91.7 

9.8 

56 

Iowa State 
Agric. 

180.8 

29.3 

83.1 

14.8 

97.8 

15.4 

206 


* Data for agricultural students taken from Doctor's Dissertation by author of this 
paper. 
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TABLE VI. Differences in Mean Attitude Scores and Corresponding ^Ratios 



Groups Compared with Home Ee. Students 



Va State Asr. 

Iowa State Agr. 


Whole 

Difference 

21.8 

31.0 


Degrees of freedom 

90 

240 


t-ratio 

6.06** 

6.08** 


Vocational 

Difference 

10.3 

16.4 


Degrees of freedom 

90 

240 


t-ratio 

4.68** 

6.07** 


Life 

Difference 

11.6 

14.8 


Degrees of freedom 

90 

240 


t-ratio 

6.44** 

6.69** 



Aspects of Farming Attitude 
The fact that the vocational and 
life scales were shown to be reliable 
and valid suggests that attitude 
toward farming as a vocation and 
attitude toward farming as a way of 
life are two different types of be¬ 
havior. In order to test this hy¬ 
pothesis the coefficient of correlation 
between performances on the two 
scales was computed and r = .672 
was obtained. 

Because r = .672 was based upon 
scores obtained by fallible instru¬ 
ments an estimate of the vocational- 
life correlation coefficient, ri, which 
would have been obtained if both 
scales had been perfectly reliable was 
computed from 

n =rr (rars)-^ 

where 

ri = the coefficient of correlation 
between the vocational and 
life scales corrected for at¬ 
tenuation. 

r = the observed vocational-life 
correlation coefficient. 


ra and = the reliability co¬ 
efficients of the vocational 
and life scales, respectively. 

The coefficient of correlation correct¬ 
ed for attenuation was found to be 
.839. 

Entering Fisher's table of values 
of r significantly greater than zero, 
r = .672 (the uncorrected correla¬ 
tion coefficient) was found to be sig¬ 
nificant at less than the one per cent 
level. Hence, in the population, stu¬ 
dents favorable toward farming as 
a vocation tend also to be favorable 
toward farming as a way of life and 
vice versa. However, it is not defen¬ 
sible to assume that both scales 
measure strictly identical behaviors. 
If this were true the percentile of the 
mean on the vocational scale would 
be identical to the percentile of the 
mean on the life scale. The table of 
norms for the vocational^ and life* 


^ Alonzo M. Myster. CoTtstruction and 
VaUdation of a Seale for the Measurement 
of Attitude Toward Farming. Doctor's Dis¬ 
sertation. Ames, Iowa. Iowa State GoU^e 
Library. 1943. p. 100. 

•im., p. 101. 
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scales showed that the mean scores of 
the vocational and life scales fell at 
the forty-eighth and thirty-ninth per¬ 
centiles, respectively. Obviously, the 
two behaviors are not strictly iden¬ 
tical. 

Summary 

This paper has presented some evi¬ 
dence relative to the reliability and 
validity of the Wert-Myster Farming 
Attitude Scale for a group of young 
women majoring in home economics 
at Virginia State College. It has been 


shown that the whole, vocational and 
life scales are of satisfactory relia¬ 
bility and validity for this group. 
Finally, evidence that students who 
are favorable toward farming as a 
vocation are also favorable toward 
farming as a way of life, and vice 
versa, is presented. In this connec¬ 
tion the indefensibility of interpret¬ 
ing attitude toward farming as a 
vocation and attitude toward farm¬ 
ing as a way of life as identical be¬ 
haviors was demonstrated. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FARMING 

ALONZO M. MYSTER — JAMES E. WERT 

Name:. Age:-Residence: (encircle one) Town Farm 

School:.Class: (encircle one) Fr So Jr Sr 

Do you intend to be a farmer? (encircle one) Yes No 

What are your opinions of the following statements? Your answer is correct 
if it expresses your true opinion. This is not a test and you are not to be 
greyed. DO NOT OMIT ANY ITEM. In each case encircle the letter or letters 
which represent your own ideas about eadi statement. 


SA—strongly agree; A—agree; U—^undecided; D—disagree; SD—strongly disagree 


1. 

Farming is a pleasant vocation. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

2. 

I can’t say I’m wild about farming. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

Farm Work is drudgery. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

I would enjoy working with plants and animals. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

5. 

A farmer has more worries than do persons engaged in most 
other occupations. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

6. 

As a life’s work, farming would be terrible. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

7. 

Work on the farm is really enjoyable. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

8 . 

The disadvantages of farming outweigh its advantages. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

9. 

Farming requires less intelligence than most other occupations. SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

10. 

The vocation of farming has its drawbacks, but I like it. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

11. 

Farming involves too many distasteful tasks. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

12. 

I have never wanted to be a farmer. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

13. 

Farming is fascinating work. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

14. 

Farming requires less education than most other vocations. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

16. 

I like farming weU enough to make it my life’s work. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

16. 

Farming is a monotonous vocation. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

17. 

I have always wanted to be a farmer. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

18. 

Living on a farm is just too much hard work. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

19. 

The advantages of farming far outweigh the disadvantages. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

20. 

Farming is uninteresting work. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

21. 

The average farmer enjoys farming more than I would. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 
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22. STerythini: considered, I could be happier farming than 
engaging in any other occupation. 

23. Fanning tends to isolate a person from the rest of the world. 

24. Farming yields less satisfaction than most other occupations. 

25. The farm is the best place for young people. 

26. About all that can be said for farming is that it furnishes a 
means of existing. 

27. 1 could be satisfied to spend my life on the farm. 

28. Social well-being is impossible of attainment on the farm. 

29. Farming would give me a great deal of pleasure. 

30. I feel that I would be doing my children an injustice by 
living on a farm. 

31. I dislike the farm with its many inconveniences. 

32. Farming yields more satisfaction than most other vocations. 

33. Farming offers insufficient opportunity for contacts with peoph 

34. I feel that farm families as a whole are an interesting class 
of people. 

35. Farming has more social disadvantages than most other 
occupations. 

36. Farming deadens a person’s ambitions. 

37. 1 like farming as a way of life. 

38. On an average, the standard of living of farmers is below 
that of other persons in the United States. 

39. The farm is wonderful place to live. 

40. Farming tends to reduce one’s social standing. 

41. For me, life on a farm would be extremely dull. 

42. The farmer enjoys many satisfactions which the average 
person never realizes. 

43. I think I would have less fun living on a farm than in town. 

44. Farming deprives one’s children of an adequate education. 

45. The independence of farm life appeals to me. 
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An Interpretation of Staff Opinions On Extension 

Leadership 

By W. R. Gordonf 


ABSTRACT 

Increased demands upon the Extension Service have made more imperative 
the need that we explore every source of help that promises to enlarge the 
contribution that the volunteer leader makes to the program. What more 
fruitful^possibiUty is there than the years of experience of the county work¬ 
ers? This statement on leadership is based upon a canvass of oj^inions of 
almost one hundred such workers. The summary of the interviews illustrates 
how varied is the function of leadership (1) from one division of extension 
work to another (agriculture, home economics and 4-H dub work): (2) from 
one subject-matter line to another (vegetable gardening to agricultursd mar¬ 
keting) ; (3) from one level of extension organization to another (neighbor¬ 
hood, community, county); (4) from one county situation to another; and 
finally (5) from one coun^ worker to another. On the basis of these obser- 
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vationSi the writer has formulated a list of 15 recommendations which, taken 
together, appeal to him as a comprehensive program for leader development. 

RESUMEN 

El aumento de la demanda por el Servicio de Extension ha hecho mas im- 
perativa la necesidad de explorar todas las formas de ayuda que prometan 
aumentar la contnbucion del llder voluntario. Que posibilidad puede ser mas 
fructifera que la de los anos de experienda de los trabajadores locales? Este 
estudio del desarrollo de lideres se basa en una investigacion de las opiniones 
de casi un centenar de tales trabaj adores. El resumen de las entrevistas de- 
muestra como varia la funcion del lider (1) de una division del trabajo de 
extension a otra (agricultura, economia domestica u organizadon de dubs 
4-H; (2) de una materia a otra (la siembra de hortalizas o la venta de pro- 
ductos agricolas); (3) de un nivd de la organizadon de extension a otro (el 
vecindario, la comunidad o el condado); (4) de la situadon de un condado a la 
de otro; y, finalmente, (5) de un trabajador local a otro. Sobre la base de estas 
observadones, el autor ha formulado una lista de 15 recomendadones que, 
tomadas en conjunto, le parece que contienen un programa comprensivo para el 
desarrollo de lideres. 


Attention to leadership as it re¬ 
lates to Extension Work in agricul¬ 
ture and home economics is an old 
story. Wherever there is collective 
effort, there is leadership. Wherever 
there has been achievement in group 
enterprise, leadership has played a 
part. Thirty years of experience has 
taught Extension workers a good 
deal about its function and potentials. 

And yet the indications are un¬ 
mistakable that an extra-lively con¬ 
cern with the problem exists today 
wherever Extension people are at 
work. At least two reasons can be 
given: (1) Wartime demands on Ex¬ 
tension (reaching more households) 
necessitate getting more non-profes¬ 
sional leadership into the program. 
(2) Current developments make 
necessary modifying the extension 
program. Democratic procedure re¬ 
quires participation of a sufficient 
number of representative farm men 
and farm women so that the program 
will fit the needs. 


t Extension Rural Sodologist of The 
Pennsylvania State College. 


The Extension staff in the state 
here represented decided it needed to 
re-examine the whole problem of 
leadership in connection with its 
work. It was felt that the first step 
should be to review the collective ex¬ 
perience of its members and to pre¬ 
pare an inventory of field-staff 
opinions on the subject. A committee 
at the college, consisting of state su¬ 
pervisors (agriculture, home eco¬ 
nomics and 4-H) and subject matter 
specialists, counselled by representa¬ 
tive men and women county workers, 
prepared an interview-form of 51 
items. Each item referred to one of 
the following aspects of the subject: 

I. About the county worker. 
(Years of service, and interviewers' 
observations.) 

II. Attention to community and 
neighborhood in the organization of 
the work in the county and the recog¬ 
nition of levels of leadership. 

III. Characteristics of extension 
organization at the county level. 

IV. The county workers' opinions 
on leadership, qualifications for lead- 
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ership, functions of leaders, assist¬ 
ance to be given leaders by county 
workers, the aid that the College can 
give to the fostering of leadership. 

V. The agents’ estimate of the 
year’s experience with leadership and 
the relative eifectiveness of the ex¬ 
tension program. 

VI. Recommendations made by 
the agents: “What can be done to 
increase the effectiveness of Exten¬ 
sion leadership?” 

Separate interviews were conduct¬ 
ed with 94 county workers by mem¬ 
bers of the committee. Each inter¬ 
view lasted from one to four hours. 
The Extension sociologist summar¬ 
ized and analyzed the data and wrote 
a report to the committee. In the 
space available here it is not possible 
to give a summary of this interpreta¬ 
tion. However, the summarizer did 
formulate a set of 15 recommenda¬ 
tions based on his impressions gained 
from experience with this canvass of 
opinion.^ Some of the writer’s obser¬ 
vations used to introduce his recom¬ 
mendations have to do with questions 
that are debatable and with circum¬ 
stances that vary from place to place. 
Stated briefly they may convey the 
air of finality on sketchy analysis. 
They may appear to ignore logical 
Qualifications that should be made in 
individual cases. Such is not the in¬ 
tention. They are stated as indicators 


^ The recommendations do not define new 
techniques and methods. Sometibing has 
been, and is being, done now with many of 
them, in many states. But taken together 
they do appear to the writer to constitute 
a systematic and comprehensive program 
with possibilities for continued exploration. 


of the writer’s reasons for making 
the recommendations. 

Also the writer does not intend to 
give the impression that the recom¬ 
mendations constitute an adopted 
program in the state. In fact the 
recommendations have not as yet 
passed the study stage by the com¬ 
mittee. Therefore the statement 
should be considered a monograph 
and one for which the writer takes 
all responsibility, at the same time 
acknowledging that the gathering of 
information and many helpful sug¬ 
gestions are the contribution of the 
whole committee. 

Finally, because of limited space, 
many important aspects of the sub¬ 
ject of leadership are not alluded to 
at all. 

I. Who Does What with Regard to 
Extension Leadership? 

Leadership’s function anywhere is 
to get something done. In extension 
it is to get extension work done— 
that is, to teoAih, encourage, and in¬ 
spire rural people to acquire know¬ 
ledge, attitudes and sMlls. But the 
over-all responsibility for getting ex¬ 
tension work done belongs to admin¬ 
istration. Therefore, the task of get¬ 
ting things done in extension in¬ 
volves both administration and lead¬ 
ership. Are they both the same, or 
does one include the other? 

Leadership also is an art and as 
such has a subject-matter of its own. 
In the past every branch of subject- 
matter has been drawn off from a 
more general and more inclusive di¬ 
vision of the work. In fact, we can 
go back to the first years when infer- 
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mation-giving and administration— 
what there was of it—^were but 
slightly distinguished. Leadership as 
subject matter is one of the most re¬ 
cent additions to the extension pro¬ 
gram. 

The term leadership suggests to 
some the activity of the non-profes¬ 
sional person who volunteers to aid 
in some capacity in the county. Of 
course, leadership as the exercise of 
constructive influence over others is 
both professional and non-profession¬ 
al. Administrators, specialists and 
county workers all lead 

Extension work has a fleld of serv¬ 
ice that is limited: a program defi¬ 
nitely defined; policies of long¬ 
standing, determined partly by its 
semi-public character and partly by 
administrative experience. There¬ 
fore, when steps are taken to further 
the development of leadership, some¬ 
thing is being done which is related 
to extension policy and which affects 
the prestige and success of extension 
work with the people it serves. This 
perhaps explains the halting emerg¬ 
ence of a phase of extension teaching 
devoted to the subject of leadership. 

And yet administration and teach¬ 
ing are two distinct functions. The 
attitudes and purposes most appro¬ 
priate to administration are not the 
attitudes and purposes most appro¬ 
priate to teaching. Jhe development 
of leadersh ip is primarily ^ tesk of 
teaching ,^ while the utilization of 
teadership is~a function of adminis- 
faaHo n. Ther^^e, it appears to the 
writer that the first and most im¬ 
portant single step to be taken in 


any program having to do with ex¬ 
tension leadership is to settle upon 
some co-acting arrangement between 
administration and subject-matter 
personnel so that the county worker 
may have from the college assistance 
with this problem which is in every 
particular consistent with adminis¬ 
trative requirements and with effec¬ 
tive teaching of such facts and prin¬ 
ciples on leadership as are needed. It 
is necessary to go into the county 
with a practical and definite program 
with regard to which there is no in¬ 
decision and uncertainty in the man¬ 
ner in which it is presented. 

Rec(ynimendati(m No. 1. Formu¬ 
late a detailed program of assistance 
to the county from the college and 
for a given time, specifying the kinds 
of help that will be given and desig¬ 
nating who will do what. 

n. Assistance to the County Worker 

The county worker is the key to 
this whole problem. It is impossible 
to miss noting the difference from 
county to county in the extent to 
which the agent tends to organize the 
work around himself (or herself) or 
organize it around responsible resi¬ 
dent people who cooperate with him. 
The reasons are several and they 
have to do with training, experience 
and temperament of the agent. But 
one fact stands out. If there is to be 
any significant change in a county 
with regard to leadership, it must be 
accomplished with and through the 
resident county workers. Therefore, 
the following are suggested for con¬ 
sideration: 
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Recommeyidation No, 2, As coun¬ 
ties indicate their desire for the as¬ 
sistance, make available a clinical 
study of the situation in the county 
with reference to leadership. Admin¬ 
istration and subject-matter repre¬ 
sentatives meet with the county staff 
only. Examine the extension program 
over a period of years and note the 
accomplishments in the light of or¬ 
ganization methods. Study county 
conditions affecting the use of leader¬ 
ship and the possibilities in an in¬ 
creased use of leadership. Lay out a 
leader-development program for the 
year incorporating whatever new 
features appear to be needed and 
with which some progress can be 
made. 

Recommendation No, S, At the 
college designate someone whose re¬ 
sponsibility it is to maintain a prac¬ 
ticable plan for professional advance¬ 
ment. The purpose being to keep ex¬ 
tension workers informed with re¬ 
gard to developments in Education, 
Economics, Psychology and Sociology 
as they relate to extension teaching. 
This may be accomplished by (1) a 
careful selection of topics to be dis¬ 
cussed at district conferences of the 
staff and at the annual extension con¬ 
ference; (2) by providing the staff 
from time to time with references 
to helpful readings; (3) by distribut¬ 
ing occasionally brief abstracts of 
writings on leadership. 

Recommendation No. Jt. Prepare 
and distribute from time to time a 
stimulus in the form of a “Leaders’ 
Letter” containing observations on 
the work in the field; questions that 


have been raised and corresponding 
answers; examples of techniques that 
would interest others. 

111. Formulation of An Organization 
Scheme To Be Used As A 
Reference Standard 

The immediate and common reac¬ 
tion to this sub-head No. Ill will be 
one of question. As is well known 
every state has its standard of county 
organization. What occasion is there 
then for such a recommendation? 

Added responsibilities incident to 
the war emergency, the increase in 
the amount of work that the staff 
members are required to do, changes 
that have come about in the counties 
seem to dictate the need of a critical 
examination of the existing organiza¬ 
tion scheme in any county. For ex¬ 
ample, it was shown by this study 
how differently the women agents 
view the organization of extension on 
a territorial basis than do the men. 
Then again it was stressed that or¬ 
ganization and use of leadership vary 
with the different extension activities 
or subject-matter lines. So, too, do 
they vary from community to com¬ 
munity, Finally, it has become abun¬ 
dantly clear to students of the prob¬ 
lem that the rural neighborhood has 
taken on a new significance in these 
times. With regard to no single topic 
was there greater variation from 
county to county than the conception 
of organization related to territory. 

A second important item was the 
fact that the words “extension lead¬ 
er” do not mean the same thing to 
different staff members. In many in- 
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stances any one w^o had any exten¬ 
sion responsibility whatsoever was 
labelled “leader.” In few instances 
were there any breakdowns of leader¬ 
ship into levels of responsibility in 
the organization. In some cases 
neighborhood leaders were just a list 
of people in a township with little 
regard given to the location of their 
residence and the unit of the town¬ 
ship or of the residents there for 
which they had some responsibility. 

Finally, when in a county there is 
a total of three or four thousand 
farms and as many rural-nonfarm 
households and there is a list with 
from three to five hundred local 
“leaders,” the situation is one which 
on the face of it would merit some 
careful study of the agents' methods 
today if only to acquire some useful 
hints to pass on to other agents. 

Recommendation No. 5. Prepare 
a pattern scheme of organization for 
a county in which the aims are: 

(a) To illustrate coordination of 
the work in agriculture, home 
economics and 4-H clubs from 
the standpoint of organization 
for getting the job done and 
the participation of volunteer 
leadership. 

(b) To illustrate the use of the 
scheme with such varied sub¬ 
ject-matter projects as gar¬ 
dening, clothing, specialized 
production (potatoes), organ¬ 
ized units such as Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations, for 
example. 

(c) To illustrate a procedure for 


cultivating activity of local 
leaders in communities that 
have been unresponsive. 

(d) To illustrate effective organi¬ 
zation in the more populous 
areas where agriculture is 
relatively less dominant as 
well as in the strictly rural 
counties. 

(e) To illustrate the inter-rela¬ 
tionship of such leader respon¬ 
sibilities as neighborhood rep¬ 
resentative, community chair¬ 
man, project leader, project 
demonstrator, officer in spon¬ 
sored organization (D. H. I. 
A., for example), Executive 
Committee member, and to 
differentiate their duties and 
opportunities. 

(Note: This recommendation 
may be misunderstood by some. It 
may appear to them to be an at¬ 
tempt at standardization. It is not. 
Instead of proposing it as a scheme 
for universal application it is of¬ 
fered frankly as a theoretical 
standard; a standard with which 
to study all existing organizations 
and a device for presenting the 
many possibilities in leadership.) 

Recommendation No. 6. Prepare 
a nomenclature which can be recom¬ 
mended for general adoption in the 
state, which neither emphasizes un¬ 
duly the label of “leader” nor fails 
to distinguish several different re¬ 
sponsibilities in the organization. The 
one given here is simply illustrative 
and is not presented with any notion 
of its universal applicability. 
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(a) Neighborhood level 

(Where there are several units 
in the neighborhood) 

(b) Community level 

(c) Subject matter 
responsibilities 

(d) County level 

(e) Administration 


—Extension Neighbor* 

—^Neighborhood Representative 
—^Extension Chairman 
—^Practice demonstrator 
—^Project leader 
—^Executive committee member 
—Officer of cooperating organization 
(D. H. 1. A.) 

—County officers 


ly. Aids to the Executive 
Committee 

Next to the agents, the executive 
committee is the key factor in the 
success of extension work in the 
county. Its major function has to do 
with the “How” of the program. In 
some instances executive committees 
give the impression that they serve 
merely to indorse the work of the 
agents. Where this is the case they 
fail to contribute their share to the 
leadership of the program. 

The executive committee needs to 
do much studying of itself, of the 
program, and the methods of agents 
and specialists with reference to the 
needs of the county. 


* Extension Neighbor seems particularly 
appropriate because the duties are those of 
a “helpful neighbor” rather than a “leader” 
and the label “extension” calls attention to 
the organization which the individual 
serves. In this connection it is the convic* 
tdon of the writer that use of the word 
“leader” with rural people can be, and is 
in many cases, overdone. There is good 
reason to believe that many public spirited 
farm people do not covet the title, and that 
many of their neighbors react unfavorably 
to its being atta^ed to them. We ought 
not lose the virtue in the informal and 
dose personal regard of neighbor for neigh¬ 
bor which begets mutual hdpfvQness in 
the small community. Overworking the con¬ 
cept of leader and leadership can in the 
judgment of the writer leave an unfavor¬ 
able social “predpitate.” 


Recommendation No. 7. Make 
available for executive committee 
meetings assistance from the college 
to do the following: 

(a) Executive committee to study 
itself with regard to geogra¬ 
phic, subject-matter and or¬ 
ganization representation of 
the county; type and fre¬ 
quency of meetings and at¬ 
tendance at meetings; size of 
the committee, method of se¬ 
lection and tenure of pffice; 
duties of the committee in 
general and division of labor 
among its members. 

(b) Executive committee to study 
the program with regard to 
its character for the past sev¬ 
eral years; its suitability 
gauged by evidences of par¬ 
ticipation and accomplish¬ 
ments; the practices followed 
in making the program each 
year; evidences that the pro¬ 
gram is helping to guide de¬ 
velopments in agriculture and 
rural living in the right di¬ 
rection. 

(c) Executive committee to study 
the methods of the agents and 
specialists with regard to edu¬ 
cational meetings, their type. 
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frequency and where held; 
literature used as to type, 
quantity and manner of dis¬ 
tribution ; the use of such 
equipment as picture projec¬ 
tors and exhibits; the use of 
radio, newspaper publicity, 
circular letters and effective¬ 
ness of the same; the use and 
location of demonstrations, 
meetings at demonstrations 
and tours; devices for sustain¬ 
ing interest in, and enthusiasm 
for extension work. 

V. Assistance to Non-Professional 
Leaders 

No less a factor, but more difficult 
to aid because of the number of indi- 
viduals and their distribution 
throughout the county, are the lead¬ 
ers in communities and neighbor¬ 
hoods as well as the demonstrators 
and project leaders. This part of the 
program appeals to the writer as 
being the most difficult of all. The 
reasons, however, are other than 
those specified immediately above. 

It is a truism in education that the 
teacher can’t teach unless the pupil 
is willing to learn. It is just as true 
that leadership in extension can’t be 
taught unless there are people who 
want to know how to make a success 
of extension leadership. Take, for 
example, the development of any 
phase of extension teaching. Let us 
say dairying. The dairy program in 
any state is what it is in character 
and extent because people there 
wanted information with regard to 
dairying. To be sure there have been 
wise individual farmers who have 


improvised new methods of their 
own. There have been innovators, 
demonstrators and promoters each 
encouraging and stimulating others 
by example. But all their influence 
was limited by the extent to which 
people felt the need of doing the 
things that they saw others doing to 
their advantage and profit. So when 
we devote ourselves to this matter of 
assisting lay people to be leaders in 
extension it is appropriate to raise 
the question with regard to it: **Who 
wants to be a leader and why?*' 

Consideration of this question 
comes even before the “How” of 
leadership. When, in a given county, 
leaders bring their problems of ex¬ 
tension leadership to the agent and 
the specialist, then and then only will 
a program in this subject develop as 
have programs in other lines. 

The character of most extension 
work is such that economic values 
are emphasized first. If a given prac¬ 
tice is adopted one may count on 
certain rewards either in lowered 
costs or increased returns. The in¬ 
stances where this is not the case 
only serve to emphasize the extent to 
which the statement holds good gen¬ 
erally. But in cultivating extension 
leadership the individual whom we 
try to influence must be appealed to 
on some other basis than what he or 
she may hope to get out of it in in¬ 
creased monetary returns. 

This is not the place to go into a 
discourse on motivation. However, 
this thing leadership is a sterile pros¬ 
pect if in fostering it we fail to at¬ 
tach a proper importance to those 
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natural human desires of which the 
following are examples: 

(a) Desire to be recognized and 
esteemed. 

(b) Desire for such new experi¬ 
ence as leadership affords. 

(c) Desire to serve unselfishly. 

(d) Desire to be “in” and “of” a 
successful enterprise. 

It is on the basis of these and other 
motives properly recognized and 
stimulated that we may eventually 
have leaders coming to the county 
workers and the college specialists 
asking “What can I do so that more 
of my neighbors will want and apply 
the information on nutrition and 
health that the extension service has 
to give them?” 

Recommendation No. 8. Conduct 
with the county staff and the exec¬ 
utive committee a study conference 
on leadership. 

(a) Study critically the list of 
leaders; the interests and the 
territory they represent; their 
records of performance. 

(b) Discuss possibilities and pre¬ 
pare a list of things that will 
be done to inspire leaders and 
secure for them the recogni¬ 
tion they deserve through the 
use of newspaper publicity, 
meetings, radio broadcasts, 
exhibit materials, and such 
other media as are deemed 
appropriate. 

(c) Illustrate with charts and ex¬ 
amples the two major func¬ 
tions of extension, "m/ormo- 
tion giving** and ^‘operation of 
the program** and describe 


the character of the leadership 
responsibilities in each. 

(d) Illustrate with lines of sub¬ 
ject-matter and the standard 
plan of organization the op¬ 
portunities for leaders to as¬ 
sist with the program. 

(e) Prepare a list of particulars 
which will name the things 
that leaders may be encour¬ 
aged to do with regard to 
which they can exercise their 
own initiative, originality, and 
ingenuity. 

Recommendation No. 9. Prepare 
for distribution to leaders a leaflet— 
with few pages —^which will tell the 
story of extension work in a way 
that will make anyone proud to be 
connected with it. A possible title: 
“What Is the Extension Service?” 
The following might be treated: 

(a) The inspiration for the found¬ 
ing of extension work. 

(b) Personalities (few and very 
brief). 

(c) Significant stages in develop¬ 
ment. 

(d) Scope in nation and state. 

(e) Leadership in extension—^in¬ 
cidents that are inspirational. 

(f) Extension in the county. 

(This last may be printed 
separate and fastened into the 
leaflet together with such list¬ 
ing of leaders as may seem 
appropriate.) 

Recommendation No. 10. Prepare 
for leaders a reference handbook 
(loose leaf) consisting of a cover and 
a series of 4-page leaflets, punched 
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for fastening in the cover. Informa¬ 
tion would include the following: 

(a) Directory of general informa¬ 
tion. 

(b) The Extension Leader. 

(c) Leadership—^Whatltls. 

(d) The Community and the 
Neighborhood. 

(e) People. 

(f) What the Leader Does. 

(g) How the Leader Does It. 

(h) Our County and Its Future. 

From time to time leaders would 
be sent such information on responsi¬ 
bilities, subject-matter activities, and 
developments of the work as is 
deemed necessary. 

Rec(mmeridafion No. 11. Prepare 
at the college a set of suggestions for 
counties to use in planning for and 
conducting meetings to counsel with 
and instruct volunteer extension 
leaders. The suggestions would have 
to do with the following: 

(a) Territorial basis for the meet¬ 
ings. 

County-wide, when and how. 
District of the county, when 
and how. 

Community, when and how. 

(b) To do what? 

Acquaint new leaders with 
extension work. 

with county staff and offi¬ 
cers of county organi¬ 
zations. 

with each other. 

with program planning 
procedure. 

with leader methods. 


(c) By means of 

Discussion and study. 
Illustrated lecture. 

Method demonstration. 

VI. Participation of the Subject- 
Matter Specialist 

The specialist’s function overlaps 
that of the non-professional leader. 
Moreover, with the obvious differ¬ 
ences in leader assistance from one 
project to another, he (or she) should 
participate in interpreting the role 
of the local volunteer leader in a 
given project. 

Recommendation No. 12. Hold a 
series of meetings with subject- 
matter specialists to consider the 
following: 

(a) The recommended plan for or¬ 
ganization in the county ac¬ 
knowledging necessary varia¬ 
tions from county to county 
and from project to project. 

(b) Agreement upon common de¬ 
nominators in leader assist¬ 
ance acceptable to all lines of 
work. 

(c) Defining possibilities for aid¬ 
ing the leadership program in 
the county with regard fb the 
following working relation¬ 
ships and cooperation: 

Specialist with Executive 
Committee, 

Specialist with County 
Staff. 

Specialist with Non-pro¬ 
fessional leader. 

Recommendation No. 18. Solicit 
from the specialists responsible for 
each line of subject matter their 
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plans for assistance to leadership in 
the county. Seek to bring these plans 
into harmony with the general 
scheme and with the conditions in 
the counties. Consider a given plan 
then the accepted basis for assisting 
leaders with regard to that project. 

VII. Sustained Guidance for Exten¬ 
sion Leadership 

Constructive development in ex¬ 
tension leadership is a never-com¬ 
pleted task. There must be some 
source of stimulation and some cen¬ 
ter of reference. For the program in 


a given state this logically is at the 
college. 

Recommendation No. H. Estab¬ 
lish a standing committee of the ex¬ 
tension staff to consider at proper 
times the field organization of the 
work and extension methods and to 
make such recommendations as it 
sees fit. 

Recommendation No. 15. Desig¬ 
nate at the college some member of 
the central office staff, or a subject- 
matter specialist, or a combination 
of both to serve the extension staff 
as consultant on extension leader¬ 
ship. 


Social Participation and Religious AflSliation In 
Rural Areas 


By W. A. Andersonf 


ABSTRACT 

This study confiTnis the hypothesis that membership in a religious denomi¬ 
nation is associated with participation in other organizations. Individuals 
belonging to rural churches arc active in other kinds of organizations in 
greater proportions than those who are not church members. 

When the factors of farm ownership and land classes arc held constant, 
participation in the rural areas of New York seems greater among Protestants 
than Catholics, and denominationally the Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
and Friends seem to be slightly more active than the Baptists and Methodists. 

RESUMEN 

Este estudio confirma la hipotesis de que cl ser miembro de una secta relig- 
iosa estd relacionado con la participacion en otras organizadones. Los in- 
dividuos que pertenecen a las iglesias rurales toman parte en otras clases de 
organizaciones en mayor proporcidn que los que no son miembros de una 
iglesia. 

Cuando se mantienen constantes los factores de la tenenda de la tierra y de 
las dases de tierras, la partidpaddn en las regiones rurales del estado de 
Nueva York parece ser mayor entre los Protestantes que entre los Gatdlicos, 
y de los primeros los Congregadonalistas, Presbiterianos y Cudqueros parecen 
un poco m&s activos que los Bautistas o los Metodistas. 

tComdl University. 
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In the work on the social partici¬ 
pation of rural families at Cornell, 
the interrelationships between par¬ 
ticipation tin formal organizations 
have been shown. It has been demon¬ 
strated conclusively that membership 
in specific formal organizations in 
rural areas leads to membership in 
other rural organizations. Individu¬ 
als who are members of a specific or¬ 
ganization belong to the other avail¬ 
able organizations in larger propor¬ 
tions than do those who are not 
members.^ 

In these studies the relationship of 
voluntary participation in the church 
to other organizations is also indi¬ 
cated. The chief generalization made 
is that participants in church activi¬ 
ties also participate in other volun¬ 
tary organizations in larger propor¬ 
tions than those who do not take part 
in church activities. 

But the studies do not indicate 
what differences there are, if any, in 
social participation on the basis of 
different religious affiliations.- Do 
the participants in some religious de¬ 
nominations show greater activity in 
community organizations than 
others? For example, arc Methodists 
more or less active in the organiza¬ 
tional life of the community than 

^W. a. Anderson, The Membership of 
Farmers in New York Organizations, Cor¬ 
nell Un. Ag. Exp. Sta. Bui. 696 (Apr., 
1938), p. 22 If. 

W. A. Anderson and Hans Plambcck, 
The SocuU Participation of Farm Families, 
Cornell Un. Ag. Exp. Sta. Rur. Soc. Mimeo 
Bui. No. 8. Also Rur. Soc. Mimeo Bulletins 
3, 4, and 7. 

* Low^ Nelson of the Univ. of Minn, has 
dealt with this problem in an unpublished 
paper, using data from Minnesota com¬ 
munities. 


Presbyterian, Catholics or members 
of other denominations? This paper 
gives an answer to this question. 

The answer is based on the social 
participation of 1,068 rural husbands 
and 1,100 rural wives from Cortland 
and Otsego counties, New York. The 
data, gathered in the summers of 
1939 and 1940, include the member¬ 
ships and participation of these 
family heads in rural churches by 
denomination, together with their 
participation in the other organiza¬ 
tions of their communities. The 
Chapin Social Participation Score 
was computed for each husband and 
wife so that a general measure of 
the extent and intensity of the par¬ 
ticipation of each individual is avail¬ 
able.* 

When the Chapin participation 
scores are compared by denomina¬ 
tional affiliations, several differences 
are noted both for the husbands and 
wives. First, the non-church mem¬ 
bers have the lowest participation 
scores. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
husbands and 88 per cent of the wives 
who belong to no church organiza¬ 
tions have participation scores of less 
than 10 points. No denominational 
group has such low scores. (Table I). 

Second, the Catholic husbands and 
wives rank next to the non-church 
members in low scores. In this group, 
35 per cent of the husbands and 64 
per cent of the wives have scores of 
less than 10 points. (Table I). 


* Those interested in the computations of 
the Chapin Social Participation Score may 
find it explained in W. A. Anderson, The 
Social Participation of Farm Families, Cor¬ 
nell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. Rur. Soc. Mimeo 
Bui. No. 8, (March, 1943), p. 13 flf. 
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Table L The Proportions of 1068 Husbands and 1100 Wives in Farm Families by 
Their Chapin Social Participation Scores and Denominational Affiliations 
IN Otsego and Cortland Counties, New York, 1939 and 1940 


Denominational 

Number 

of 


Huabanda* Scoroa 


Number 

of 

Wivea* Scorea 


Affiliation 

Huabanda 

0 

1-9 

10-19 

20+ 

Total 

Wivea 

0 

1.9 

10-19 

20 + 

Total 

Catholic 

80 

0 

35 

41 

24 

100 

86 

0 

64 

26 

10 

100 

Congregational 

33 

0 

12 

27 

61 

100 

34 

0 

24 

24 

62 

100 

Baptist 

114 

0 

20 

31 

49 

100 

128 

0 

29 

31 

40 

100 

Methodist 

260 

0 

20 

37 

43 

100 

327 

0 

33 

32 

35 

100 

Presb 3 d;er 2 an 

55 

0 

11 

31 

58 

100 

68 

0 

21 

22 

67 

100 

Friends 

15 

0 

7 

33 

60 

100 

12 

0 

8 

25 

67 

100 

Non-member 

511 

40 

38 

17 

5 

100 

445 

69 

19 

10 

2 

100 

Total 

1068 

19 

28 

26 

26 

100 1100 

28 

28 

21 

23 

100 


Third, of the Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, the Methodists and Baptists 
score lower, on the average, than the 
Friends (Quakers), Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists. The number 
of Friends and Congregationalists in¬ 
cluded in the sample is small but the 
size of these denominations is small 
in the counties so that relative to 
their total population, the sample 
probably includes as large propor¬ 
tions as are included from the other 
denominations. 

Fourth, each of the Protestant de¬ 
nominations score, higher in partici¬ 
pation than the Catholics. Only 24 
per cent of the Catholic husbands and 
10 per cent of the Catholic wives 
have participation scores of 20 or 
more, whereas the lowest proportion 
of Protestant husbands with scores 
of 20 or more is that of the Methodist 
with 43 per cent, and of the Protes¬ 
tant wives with similar scores, it is 
also the Methodists with 35 per cent. 


The distribution of Catholic families 
in these two counties is not as gen¬ 
eral as in several other New York 
counties, such as St. Lawrence and 
Franklin counties in the northern 
part of the state. It may be that in 
Cortland and Otsego counties. Catho¬ 
lic families are more isolated in the 
communities and this may account 
for some of the lack of participation 
since the patterns of association are 
Protestant. 

Participation by Ownership and Land 
Class 

In our previous studies it has been 
shown that it is the land owners re¬ 
siding on the better farm lands, class 
in, IV, V and VI, who are the active 
participants.^ Therefore, it is advis¬ 
able to compare the participation 

*See the studies previously referred to. 
Farm land is dassined in New York state 
from Class I to VI. Class I is the poorest 
land and is almost unused for farming pur¬ 
poses. Class VI is the highest grrade farm 
land available. 
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scores of the owners by denomina¬ 
tions so as to be more certain that 
comparison is being made between 
farmers of the same levels. Thus if 
any denomination has a dispropor¬ 
tion of members residing on the poor¬ 
est land farms or are tenants or farm 
laborers, they become excluded. 

When scores are classified in this 
manner, the proportions in each de¬ 
nomination with scores of less than 
10 points usually decreases and the 
proportions with scores of 20 or more 
increases, as would be expected. The 
same conclusions apply, however, 
both for husbands and wives as has 
been previously given when compari¬ 


son of participation is made by de¬ 
nomination. The non-church members 
living on land classes III to VI have 
much higher proportions of the hus¬ 
bands and wives with scores of less 
than 10 points than do the members 
of any of the denominations. (Table 
II). 

The Catholic adherents, both hus¬ 
bands and wives, and especially the 
wives, have larger proportions with 
low scores and smaller proportions 
with high scores than do the com¬ 
parable groupings in any of the 
Protestant denominations. (Table 
II). 

Comparison of the Protestant de- 


TABLE II. The Pkoportions op the Husbands and Wives in Farm Families 
Living in Land Classes III, IV, V, and VI for Otsego and Cortland Counties, 
New York, by Their Chapin Participation Scores and Denominational 
Appiuations 


Denominational 

Affiliation 


Catholic 
III & IV 
V & VI 


Congregational 
III & IV 
V & VI 


Baptist 
III & IV 
V & VI 


Methodist 
III & IV 
V & VI 


Presbyterians 
III & IV 

V & VI 

Friends 
III & IV 

Non-members 
III & IV 

V & VI 


Number Number 

of _ Husbands* Scores _ of _ Wives* Scores _ 

Husbands 0 1-9 10-19 20+ Total Wives 0 1-9 10-19 20+ Total 


46 

0 

29 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

13 

0 

0 

66 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

158 

0 

10 

28 

0 

7 

37 

0 

8 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

8 

221 

23 

42 

9 

11 

34 


47 

24 

100 

42 

58 

100 

14 

72 

100 

31 

69 

100 

29 

67 

100 

21 

79 

100 

37 

63 

100 

26 

68 

100 

35 

67 

100 

18 

82 

100 

38 

64 

100 

27 

8 

100 

22 

33 

100 


45 

0 

67 

13 

0 

64 

14 

0 

20 

13 

0 

0 

63 

0 

24 

17 

0 

6 

196 

0 

24 

29 

0 

14 

43 

0 

16 

16 

0 

13 

11 

0 

9 

210 

66 

24 

9 

22 

22 


27 

6 

100 

8 

38 

100 

29 

42 

100 

23 

77 

100 

28 

48 

100 

36 

69 

100 

34 

42 

100 

24 

62 

100 

30 

64 

100 

12 

76 

100 

18 

73 

100 

17 

3 

100 

11 

45 

100 
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nominations with each other do not 
show as marked diiferences in the 
participation scores of the farmers 
and their wives who reside on the 
better farm lands as is the case when 
the residents of the poorer lands as 
well as tenants and farm laborers are 
included. (Tables I and II). What 
this means specifically is that the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations 
in these two counties have relatively 
more members than do the other de¬ 
nominations who live in the poor land 
areas or are farm tenants and labor¬ 
ers and their low scores increase the 
proportions of the whole Methodist 
and Baptist denominations with low 
scores. Protestants residing on land 
classified III or better are fairly simi¬ 
lar in their participation activities. 

Participation in Specific Organizations 
The Farmers 

In the measurement of the social 
participation of these farm husbands 
and wives, membership and other ele¬ 
ments of participation in the church 
were included in the scores. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that in some of the 
denominational groupings, scores are 
unduly influenced by activities in the 
church since the church furnishes 
more activity possibilities than al¬ 
most any other rural organization. 
Therefore, percentages were com¬ 
puted for membership in organiza¬ 
tions other than church, so that com¬ 
parisons can be made by denomina¬ 
tion on the participation in secular 
organizations only. 

The organizations generally avail¬ 
able to farmers in these counties are 
the Grange, the Farm Bureau, vari¬ 


ous Lodges, the Dairymen’s League 
Milk Marketing Cooperative and 
other cooperatives. The chief organi¬ 
zations generally available to farm 
women are: the Home Bureau, the 
Grange, and the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

The membership of farmers in the 
Grange is lowest for non-church 
members. The membership of Catho¬ 
lics who reside on land class III in 
the Grange is no higher than that of 
non-church members, but member¬ 
ship of Catholics who reside on land 
class V and VI is 11 per cent higher 
than that of non-church members. 
Membership in the Grange of the 
Protestant denominations is higher 
than that of the comparable non¬ 
church members and Catholics in 
each instance. It is considerably 
higher than the membership of non¬ 
members and Catholics in the Con¬ 
gregational and Methodist denomina¬ 
tions for farm owners who live in 
land class III and IV, and consider¬ 
ably higher for the Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Methodists, and Pres¬ 
byterians who live in land classes V 
and VI. The same principle of par¬ 
ticipation therefore holds when non¬ 
members, Catholics and Protestants 
are compared as to membership in 
this specific organization as is true 
of their general participation. (Table 
III). 

Membership in the Farm Bureau 
is held in almost identical propor¬ 
tions by non-church members and 
the Catholics, while each of the 
Protestant denominations have larger 
relative memberships. The Congre- 
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table III. The Proportions of the Farmers Living on Land Classes III, IV, 
V, AND VI IN Otsego and Cortland Counties, New York, Who Belong to 
Specific Secular Organizations by the Church Denomination to Which They 
Belong. 

Number Dairy- Other Belong to 

of Faxm men's Other than No Secular 

Husbands Grange Buieau Lodge League Co-op Church Organizations 


Catholic 


III & IV 

45 

33 

22 

9 

13 

61 

33 

27 

V & VI 

12 

67 

68 

17 

33 

42 

67 

0 

Congregational 

III & IV 

14 

86 

79 

29 

36 

100 

29 

0 

V& VI 

13 

100 

77 

54 

23 

100 

100 

0 

Baptist 

III & IV 

66 

41 

38 

26 

33 

79 

24 

12 

V & VI 

14 

100 

67 

67 

43 

36 

36 

7 

Methodist 

III & IV 

158 

63 

39 

22 

27 

70 

41 

7 

V & VI 

28 

86 

68 

32 

35 

79 

68 

4 

Presbyterian 

III & IV 

37 

38 

51 

19 

35 

65 

49 

11 

V& VI 

11 

82 

82 

45 

27 

10 

11 

0 

Friends 

III & IV 

13 

38 

31 

23 

54 

31 

23 

13 

Non-members 

III & IV 

221 

34 

23 

7 

19 

61 

25 

23 

V& VI 

9 

56 

56 

0 

11 

67 

33 

11 


gationalists and the Presb 3 d»rians 
have especially large proportions of 
their members in this organization. 
(Table III). 

While the proportions of the far¬ 
mers who belong to Lodges is smaller 
in all instances than of those who 
belong to the Grange and the Farm 
Bureau, it is especially low for non¬ 
church members and Catholics, for 
only seven per cent of the non-church 
members and Catholics who live on 
land class III and IV, and none of the 
non-church members and only 17 per 
cent of the Catholics who live in land 
class y and VI are members of a 
Lodge. 


The proportions of the five Protes¬ 
tant denominations belonging to 
Lodges are not greatly different from 
each other except in the case of 
Methodists living in land class V and 
VI, where the proportion is 32 per 
cent compared with 46 to 50 per cent 
for the other denominations. The pro¬ 
portions of the Protestant farmers 
residing on land class III and IV be¬ 
longing to Lodges exceed those of the 
non-church members and the Catho¬ 
lics living on similar farms by 15 
to 20 per cent, while for those resid¬ 
ing on land class V and VI, they ex¬ 
ceed by 25 to 30 per cent. (Table III). 

The Dairymen’s League is a milk 
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marketing cooperative and is gener¬ 
ally available to these farmers. The 
proportion of the Protestant farmers 
in each denomination belonging to 
this organization is considerably 
higher than that of the non-church 
members and the Catholics for those 
residing in land class III and IV and 
for those residing in land class V 
and VI it is higher than the non¬ 
church members. The Catholic far¬ 
mers living in land class V and VI 
belong to the Dairymen’s League in 
slightly higher proportions than the 
Congregationalists and the Presby¬ 
terians but not in as high proportion 
as the Baptists, while the proportion 
is similar to that of the Methodists. 

Other cooperatives are also opera¬ 
tive in these rural areas and the ex¬ 
tent of membership in them is indi¬ 
cated by the high proportions in al¬ 
most every group who are members. 
While only a small proportion of the 
non-church members belonged to the 
Dairymen’s League, over six out of 
each ten were members in some other 
cooperative. These are not necessari¬ 
ly milk marketing cooperatives but it 
shows how favorable the cooperative 
form of business is with these far¬ 
mers since similar or higher per¬ 
centages of the church members are 
also members. The non-church mem¬ 
bers belong to the “other coopera¬ 
tives” in larger proportions than do 
the Catholics. This is true both for 
those residing in land class III and 
IV and in land class V and VI. The 
non-church members living in land 
class III and IV do not, however, 
belong to “other cooperatives” in as 


large proportions as do the compar¬ 
able groupings of Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presby¬ 
terians. Those non-church members 
residing in land class V and VI be¬ 
long to these other cooperatives in 
larger proportions than do the Bap¬ 
tists and Presbyterians on similar 
land but in smaller proportions than 
the Congregationalists and Method¬ 
ists. (Table III). 

There are certain other organiza¬ 
tions than the ones specifically indi¬ 
cated here, chiefly of the local com¬ 
munity type, that are available to 
farmers. Since these are usually more 
special in their interests and there¬ 
fore appeal to particular groups, 
comparisons of membership in them 
by denominations are probably not 
too reliable. However, here also, it 
can be pointed out that in general, 
the proportion of the Protestant 
church members belonging to these 
exceeds that of the non-church mem¬ 
bers and of the Catholic church mem¬ 
bers. (Table III). 

A final comparison by denomina¬ 
tions may be made for the farmers. 
The proportions of the Protestant 
church members residing on land 
class III and IV who do not belong 
to any organization ranges from zero 
to 13 per cent. For non-church mem¬ 
bers it is 23 per cent and for Catho¬ 
lics it is 27 per cent. For Protestants 
residing on land class V and VI, the 
range is zero to seven per cent, while 
for non-church members it is 11 per 
cent and for Catholics zero per cent. 
Fewer Protestants belong to no secu¬ 
lar organizations at all, therefore, 
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than is true of non-church members 
or Catholics. 

The Wives 

Without giving all the specific 
facts, it may be stated that the same 
general principles hold for the par¬ 
ticipation of the wives as is true for 
the husbands when comparison is 
made in similar ways. This is es¬ 
pecially emphasized in the propor¬ 
tions of the wives who do not belong 
to any organizations. Much larger 
proportions of the wives than of the 
husbands do not belong to any secular 
organizations. When comparison is 
made by denominational affiliation, 
66 per cent of the wives of the non¬ 


church members living on land class 

III and IV and 44 per cent of those 
living on land class V and VI are not 
members of any secular organiza¬ 
tions. Of the wives who are Catholic, 
64 per cent of those living on land 
class III and IV and 54 per cent of 
those living on land class V and VI 
are not members of any secular or¬ 
ganization. Of the Protestant denomi¬ 
nations, those wives belonging to the 
Congregational church have the low¬ 
est percentage who are members of 
no secular organization, 29 per cent 
of those living in land class III and 

IV and zero percentage of those liv¬ 
ing in land class V and VI. The Bap- 


TABLE IV. The Proportion op the Farm Wives Living on Land Classes III, IV, 
V, AND VI IN Otsego and Cortland Counties, New York, Who Belong to 
Specific Secular Organizations by the Church Denomination to Which 
They Belong 



Number 

of 

Wives 

Home 

Bureau 

Granflro 

P.T.A. 

other 

than 

Church 

Belong to 
No Secular 
Organisations 

Catholic 

III & rv 

45 

9 

27 

0 

13 

64 

V& VI 

13 

38 

38 

15 

31 

54 

Congregational 

III & IV 

14 

21 

57 

7 

100 

29 

V & VI 

13 

77 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Baptist 

III & rv 

63 

10 

44 

8 

38 

40 

V& VI 

17 

41 

71 

12 

12 

12 

Methodist 

III & IV 

196 

20 

47 

4 

36 

37 

V& VI 

29 

41 

62 

17 

79 

21 

Presbyterian 

III & IV 

43 

9 

37 

23 

67 

30 

V& VI 

16 

56 

69 

19 

100 

0 

Friends 

III & rv 

11 

64 

55 

0 

18 

18 

Non-members 

III & rv 

210 

11 

19 

5 

12 

56 

V& VI 

9 

22 

33 

11 

44 

44 
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tiats have the highest proportion of 
wives living in land class III and IV 
not belonging to any such organiza¬ 
tion, 40 per cent, while the Method- 
tists have the highest proportion of 
wives living in land class V and VI 
who do not belong to such an organi¬ 
zation. Each of the Protestant de¬ 
nominations has much smaller pro¬ 
portions of the wives who belong to 
no secular organizations than is true 
of the non-church members and of 
the Catholics. (Table 4). 

Summarizing these facts on par¬ 
ticipation in organizations other 
than church units, it can be said that 
church members in general partici¬ 
pate more actively in other com¬ 
munity organizations than do non¬ 
church members. As between the de¬ 
nominational groupings the Friends, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyteri¬ 
ans seem to be more active than the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Catholics. 

Implications of This Study 

A chief conclusion confirmed from 
these facts is that membership in a 
religious denomination is associated 
with participation in other organiza¬ 
tions. Individuals who live in rural 
areas and belong to churches are 
active in other kinds of organiza¬ 
tions in larger proportions than those 
who are not church members. It is 


not possible to say whether it is the 
membership in the churches which 
brings about the activities in the 
other organizations or membership in 
the other organizations which results 
in active church participation. That 
rural people who belong to churches 
have more interest in promoting com¬ 
munity welfare and so support other 
organizations more generously than 
those who are not church members 
seems to be a reasonable conclusion. 
This relationship between participa¬ 
tion in the church and other organi¬ 
zations supports a broader principle 
that has emerged from our partici¬ 
pation studies, namely that the ex¬ 
tent of the participation of individu¬ 
als in organizations is an expression 
of a general family participation fac¬ 
tor which characterizes rural fami¬ 
lies in greater or lesser degrees.® 
Denominationally, when the fac¬ 
tors of land ownership and land class 
are held constant, participation in 
the rural areas of New York seems 
to be greater among Protestants than 
Catholics and the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Friends seem to 
be slightly more active than the Bap¬ 
tists and Methodists. 


* W. A. Anderson, “The Family and Indi¬ 
vidual Social Participation,” Amer, Soe. 
Review, VIII, 4, (Au*?., 1943), p. 42 ff. 

W. A. Anderson, “Family Member Roles 
in Social Participation,” Amer, Soe. Rev,, 
VIII, 6 (Dec., 1943), p. 719 ff. 



The Land and the Rural Church 

By T. S. Buief 


ABSTRACT 

This study illustrates how land misuse and soil erosion seriously affect the 
rural church. The 222 churches were classified into three groups according to 
soil conditions surrounding each church: moderate erosion, moderate to severe 
erosion, and severe erosion. These groups included 47, 89, and 86 churches 
respectively. Membership in churches in the least eroded areas averaged 160, 
with 132 and 105 in the areas where erosion was more and most severe. There 
was only slight difference in the average attendance reported by pastors. The 
widest differences appeared in the average of total contributions to the 
churches. There was $1,135 annually in the least eroded areas, and $762 and 
$533 where erosion was progressively more severe. Pastors’ salaries averaged 
$431 in the first group, $300 in the second, and $241 in the third. 


RESUMEN 

Este estudio demuestra como el uso errdneo de la tierra y la erosiOn dd 
suelo afectan a la iglesia rural. Las 222 iglesias comprendidas en el estudio 
se clasificaron en tres grupos de acuerdo con las condiciones del suelo alrededor 
de cada iglesia: erosion moderada, erosidn de moderada a severa, y erosidn 
severa. Estos grupos mcluian 47, 89 y 86 iglesias, respectivamente. Las 
iglesias en las regiones de menor erosion tenian un promedio de 160 feligreses, 
las de renones con mds erosion tenian 132 y las del mayor grado de erosidn 
105. Habia muy poca diferencia en la asistcncia media de los feligreses. Las 
diferencias mas notables se encontraron en el promedio de los donativos 
totales de las iglesias. En las areas de menor erosidn dstos ascendian a la 
suma de $1,135 ddlares anualmente, y en las de erosidn progresivamente mds 
severa, a $762 y $533 ddlares, respectivamente. Los sueldos de los sacerdotes 
tenian un promedio de $431 ddlares en el primer grupo, $300 ddlares en el 
seg^undo y $241 ddlares en el tercero. 


Since pioneer days in the South¬ 
east the church has been an integral 
part of rural community life. Prob¬ 
ably the church was the first social 
institution of every pioneer com¬ 
munity. In the early days, and in fact 
until quite recently, it was the center 
of community life and activity; but 
changing conditions have had the 
effect of minimizing the importance 
of the rural church. 

It is essential, if rural churches are 
to take their proper place in the life 
of the community, that the church 
members themselves have adequate 

t Regional Conservator, Soil Conservation 
Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 


incomes. Farmer income is derived 
from the products of the soil, and as 
productivity of the soil decreases, in¬ 
comes shrink. As incomes decline, as 
a consequence of reduced productive¬ 
ness of the land—so often due to ero¬ 
sion—^the financial support of the 
rural church likewise declines. Thus 
we see the ultimate effect of a chain 
of circumstances set in motion by 
rainfall running unchecked from cul¬ 
tivated fields—soil depletion, reduced 
yields, lower incomes, and less sup¬ 
port for the rural church. 

For generations, agricultural and 
social leaders throughout the South 
have deplored a farm economy based 
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on the production of a single crop 
such as cotton or tobacco. Under a 
cotton economy, the South prospered 
in former generations; but little did 
the farmers realize, as necessity 
forced them to bring into cultivation 
ever steeper hillsides, that they were 
utilizing even to destruction their 
greatest asset—^the topsoil. As worn- 
out eroded farms cannot compete 
economically with high-producing 
areas, neither can communities com¬ 
posed of such farms support social 
institutions equal to those on better 
land, or in keeping with the needs 
of their own people. 

It is apparent to anyone who has 
studied the soil that there must be a 
definite relationship between the pro¬ 
ductiveness of land and the support 
of the rural church. In order to evalu¬ 
ate this relationship in economic 
terms, a study was undertaken of 222 
rural churches of the Upper South 
Carolina Methodist Conference, lo¬ 
cated almost exclusively in the Pied¬ 
mont section, where soil erosion 
ranges from moderate to extremely 
severe. The 222 churches were classi¬ 
fied into three groups, determined by 
the condition of the land surrounding 
each church. The groupings were: 


Moderately eroded areas, (A); areas 
ranging from moderately to severely 
eroded, (B); and areas where the 
land surrounding the church was se¬ 
verely eroded and largely unsuited 
for cultivated crops, (C). 

This classification, made by three 
technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service who were thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with the area, was based on 
general knowledge of the territory 
rather than field surveys. Visits to a 
number of the churches indicated the 
correctness of the classification, 
which is strengthened by the consis¬ 
tency of the data subsequently com¬ 
piled. The numerical distribution of 
the churches in the three groups, 
A, B, and C, ranging from least to 
most severely eroded land, was 47, 
89, and 86 churches, respectively. 

Information as to the membership 
and attendance at regular church 
services was secured from the resi¬ 
dent pastors. These data are shown 
in Table I. 

As will be noted, the average mem¬ 
bership per church ranged from 160 
for the moderately eroded land and 
132 for the moderately to severely 
eroded areas, to 105 for those located 
on the most severely eroded land. 


TABLE I. Membership and Average Attendance of 222 Rural Methodist 
Churches, South Carolina Piedmont,* Grouped According to Degree of 
Erosion of Land Surrounding Each Church 


Degree of 

Erosion 

Number of 
Churches 

Avcrasre 

Membership 

Average 

Attendance 

Percentage 

Attendance 

Moderate (A) 

47 

160 

79 

49.4 

Moderate to Severe (B) 

89 

132 

68 

47.7 

Severe (C) 

86 

105 

49 

46.7 


* As reported by pastors in charge, October, 1942. 
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Thus it is seen that there is a direct 
relationship between the size of the 
church membership and the severity 
of erosion of the land surrounding 
the church. Abandonment of many 
fields due to severe erosion, and con¬ 
sequent migration from such areas, 
is reflected in smaller church congre¬ 
gations. 

Rural folk of the Southeast are 
fundamentally religious and, on the 
whole, support their churches by at¬ 
tendance at its services and by finan¬ 
cial contributions to the extent of 
their ability. The survey showed that 
the percentage of members attending 
church services was nearly as great 
for the churches on the most eroded 
land as for those where the land re¬ 
tained more of its original produc¬ 
tiveness. The range was only from 
49.4 to 46.7 per cent; therefore, the 
differences were not significant. This 
indicates that insofar as interest in 
the church is measured by attendance 
at its services, the members of those 
churches in the most eroded areas 
are just as interested as are those 
who live on less eroded land. 

The average amount contributed to 
the church for all purposes annually 


for three years was tabulated for 
each of the three groups. These data 
compiled from the records of the 
Upper South Carolina Conference are 
shown in Table II. 

From this table it can be seen that 
there is a very definite inverse ratio 
between the contribution to the 
church and the extent of erosion of 
the land surrounding it. These dif¬ 
ferences were determined to have 
statistical significance. The 3-year 
average contribution for those 
churches located on the least eroded 
land (A), was $1,135.21, while the 
amounts for the B and C groups were 
$762.48 and $533.27, respectively. 

Another very interesting relation¬ 
ship between the degree of erosion 
and contributions for all church pur¬ 
poses is shown by the annual vari¬ 
ation in farm income. Generally, the 
returns from agriculture in Piedmont 
South Carolina were greater in 1940 
than in 1939, and still higher in 1941, 
This was reflected in larger contribu¬ 
tions to the church, but at the same 
time such increases were greater for 
those churches located on the least 
eroded land. The contributions for all 
purposes for the churches in the A 


TABLE II. Three-Year Average of Total Contributions for All Purposes and 
Contributions for Support of Pastor in 222 Rural Methodist Churches, 
South Carolina Piedmont.* Churches Grouped According to Degree of 
Erosion of Land Surrounding Each Church 


Decree of 

Erofion 

All Purpoaes 

Support of Pastor 

Amount 

Per Capita 

Amount 

Per Capita 

Moderate (A) 

$1,135.21 

$7.09 

$431^7 

$2.70 

Moderate to Severe (B) 

762.48 

5.78 

299.93 

2.27 

Severe (C) 

533.27 

5.08 

241.09 

2.30 


* Data from Annual Conference Reports of Upper South Carolina Conference. 
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group increased 12.7 and 16.9 per 
cent for 1940 and 1941, respectively, 
over 1939. Similar figures for the 
churches on the medium eroded areas 
were 10.8 and 13.3 per cent. The 
churches on the most severely eroded 
land exceeded their 1939 contribu¬ 
tions by only 4.2 and 5.2 per cent, 
respectively, for 1940 and 1941. Ap¬ 
parently the churches located on land 
not too severely eroded shared in the 
farmers’ increased prosperity, but 
church members on the most eroded 
land either did not experience a com¬ 
parable gain in income, or if they did 
so benefit, they used the additional 
money to buy necessities of life. 

The range of per capita contribu¬ 
tions for the churches on the three 
types of land is significant. Farmers 
living on the more severely eroded 
land had less to divide with the 
church; but because of the smaller 
number of members in the churches 
located on such land, the decrease per 
capita is not nearly so great as the 
decrease in total contributions. 

The amount contributed for the 
support of the pastor likewise shows 
consistent variation in accordance 
with the erosion condition as shown 
in Table II. Where erosion was least, 
the average annual salary of the pas¬ 
tor was $431.37 per church. Of the 
group of churches on the land of 
moderate to severe erosion, the aver¬ 
age salary of the pastor was approxi- 
noately $300 per year; but those who 
were serving churches on the most 
severely eroded land were expected 
to provide for themselves and their 
families on a salary of $241.09 per 


year per church—^less than $5.00 per 
week. These differences also were 
found to have statistical significance. 
Such low income even for those serv¬ 
ing churches on the better land 
necessitates the grouping of a num¬ 
ber of churches—sometimes as many 
as six—sunder one pastor, with con¬ 
sequent reduction in service. Such 
churches supply only a mini m um of 
services, frequently only those pro¬ 
vided by and through the pastor. 

It is interesting to note that the 
range in per capita contribution for 
the pastor varied only slightly for 
the three classes of land. In other 
words, the individual members living 
on the most severely eroded land con¬ 
tributed nearly as much per person 
to the pastor’s salary as did the mem¬ 
bers of the churches on the most pro¬ 
ductive or least eroded land. But be¬ 
cause of the lower membership of 
churches in such areas, the pastor 
fares badly, even though a very large 
percentage of the total contribution 
goes to his support. 

The average per capita contribu¬ 
tion for the pastor’s salary is as 
much or greater in the churches lo¬ 
cated on the most severely eroded 
land as in many of the most progres¬ 
sive town and city churches; but a 
large part, approximately one-half, 
of the total raised in idie poorer rural 
sections goes to the support of the 
pastor, which is woefully inadequate 
to support him and his family. In the 
town and city churches, on the other 
hand, a mudi smaller proportion, 
sometimes not more than one-eightih 
or even one-tenth of the total contri- 
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bution is used for the salary of the 
pastor. Expressed differently, this 
means that the churches on the most 
severely eroded areas are able only 
inadequately to support their own 
churches and have little to share with 
others. 

The low contributions in the rural 
sections, and especially where the 
poorest or most eroded land is found, 
results in such areas* being served by 
the less experienced or otherwise less 
capable pastors. In the very places 
where the need is greatest, the lead¬ 
ership is poorest. Probably this can¬ 
not be avoided; nevertheless it is a 
serious situation for the already 
handicapped areas. 

Data presented in the second col¬ 
umn of Table III show that contribu¬ 
tions for building and repair of 
church property decline in direct re¬ 
lationship to the intensity of erosion. 
As will be noted from the data, mem¬ 
bers of the churches on the least 
eroded land contributed an average 
of $196.40 annually for the building 
and repair of church property during 
the three-year period studied. Those 
churches on the most severely eroded 
land had less than one-third of this 
amount, or $60.62 to use annually, 
for building and repairs during the 
same three-year period. The figure 
for the intermediate group was in 
proportion—$145.77. Are the people 
living on the most severely eroded 
land any less desirous of having 
creditable and attractive church 
buildings in which to worship than 
are their neighbors who live on bet¬ 
ter land, or is this difference due to 


their inability to spare from their 
meagre incomes more money for 
church buildings? 

The Sunday School, which is the 
great recruitment ground for the 
church, likewise is sorely handi¬ 
capped in its work by the effects of 
severe erosion as will be noted from 
the next column of Table III. During 
the period 1939-1941 inclusive, the 
average annual contribution through 
the Sunday School by the people liv¬ 
ing on the least eroded land was 
$126.11, whereas the Sunday Schools 
of those churches on the most se¬ 
verely eroded land contributed an 
average of only $50.50 annually dur¬ 
ing the same period. The figure for 
the churches located on the land 
which ranged from moderately to se¬ 
verely eroded was $69.59. 

As might be expected from what 
has been said relative to other phases 
of the church work, the support of 
the women*s missionary movement 
likewise declined as the extent of ero¬ 
sion of land surrounding the church 
increased. The churches on the least 
eroded land contributed annually an 
average of $71.26 through the Wom¬ 
en’s Society of Christian Service. The 
average contribution declined to 
$49.47 annually for those churches 
located on land ranging from mod¬ 
erate to severely eroded; and still 
further, to $31.23 for the churches 
located on the most severely eroded 
land. 

The percentage of churches that 
had circles of the Women’s Society of 
Christian Service likewise declined 
as the degree of erosion was intensi- 
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TABLE III. Three-Year Average op Contributions for Various Purposes in 222 
Rural Methodist Churches, South Carolina Piedmont.* Churches Grouped 
According to Degree op Erosion op Land Surrounding Each Church 


Degree 

of 

EroBion 

Buildinies 

and 

Repairs 

Sunday 

School 

Womens’ Society 
of Christian 
Service 

Orphanage 

Benevolences 

Moderate (A) 

$195.40 

$126.11 

$71.26 

$55.61 

$110.82 

Moderate to Severe (B) 

145.77 

69.59 

49.47 

30.18 

77.95 

Severe (C) 

60.62 

50.50 

31.23 

23.86 

59.32 


* Data from Annual Conference Reports of Upper South Carolina Conference. 


fied. Seventy-seven per cent of those 
located on the least eroded land had 
such organizations, but only 70 per 
cent of those in the next group sup¬ 
ported the activity, and of those 
churches on the most severely eroded 
land, only 45 per cent had active 
circles for their women members— 
another illustration of the handicap 
of poor land. 

In Table III also are reported the 
average amounts contributed annu¬ 
ally to the orphanage by the churches 
in each of the three land categories. 
Again the amount varies with the 
erosion condition of the land. The 
average for those in the most severe¬ 
ly eroded areas, it will be noted, is 
less than one-half that contributed 
per church in the least eroded sec¬ 
tions. 

The contributions for missions and 
other causes classified as benevo¬ 
lences, likewise varied in accordance 
with the extent of erosion. As shown 
in the last column of Table III, the 
average amount contributed for such 
purposes by the churches in the least 
eroded territory was $110.82, with 
figures of $77.96 and $59.32, respec¬ 
tively, for the other two land cate¬ 


gories, B and C, where erosion was 
more severe. As stated previously, 
people living on severely eroded land 
have little to share with others. 

According to statements of church 
leaders of the South, one of their 
great problems is the economic con¬ 
dition of the rural church. Since the 
welfare of the rural church is so vi¬ 
tally related to that of its constituent 
members, any improvement in the 
economic condition of the church 
must come through improvement of 
the economic status of the people who 
make up its membership. One of the 
best means of accomplishing this end 
is through a more efficient utilization 
of our soil resources, which in turn 
will result in higher yields and new 
sources of farm income. 

Fortunately, the present program 
of soil conservation being put into 
effect by thousands of farmers in the 
Southeast is already bringing this 
about and such a program is being 
extended in ever-widening circles. 
Improved land use is enabling far¬ 
mers to develop more pasture, pro¬ 
duce more hay and supplemental 
grazing crops, and generally to di¬ 
versify their farming operations, in- 
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crease production of livestock, and 
become less dependent on cotton and 
other erosion-inducing crops. 

Such a program will in large meas¬ 
ure prevent the waste of soil re¬ 
sources such as has occurred to a 
marked degree on the land where 
churches in Group C are located and 
to a lesser extent in the other groups. 
At the same time it will bring about 
increased yields and provide addi¬ 


tional income, which in turn will be 
reflected in increased support for the 
rural church. 

The change that has come about in 
the economic condition of the rural 
church is in part at least the result of 
long neglect of our fundamental soil 
resources. Improvement in this con¬ 
dition can come only through a basic 
attack at the roots of the problem. 
Progress will come slowly, but sure¬ 
ly, nevertheless. 


Rural Churches and Community Integration 

By Louis Bultenaf 


ABSTRACT 

A church survey in a rural area near Madison, Wisconsin, reveals that the 
rural churches here are highly selective with regard to memberships. Their 
memberships cut across many boundaries of areas which may be considered 
communities according to other criteria. Members often travel far from home 
to ^o to the church of their choice. The rural church serves to integrate 
family, occupational, nationality, status groups, and the like, rather than 
community groups based on localities. 


RESUMEN 

Un estudio hecho en un distrito rural cerca de la ciudad de Madison, estado 
de Wisconsin, revela que los feligrescs de las iglesias rurales en este distrito 
constituyen grupos selcctos. Los nuembros de cada grupo pertenecen a 
diversas localida<les, y a menudo viajan lejos de sus hogarcs para asistir a 
la iglesia dc su prcfcrencia. La iglesia rural, por lo tanto, Integra grupos 
familiarcs, nacionales, dc ocupacion o de posicidn social o economics, mas 
bien que grupos basados en localidades. 


This paper presents the results of 
a survey of certain aspects of the 
church situation in the Cottage Grove 
rural community located about ten 
miles east of Madison, Wisconsin. 
The area covered includes the village 
of Cottage Grove as the center and 
extends out radially in all directions 


to a distance of about four miles. The 
village is made up of farmers and 
retired farmers (45%), workers 
(mostly employed in Madison) 
(35%), and local business and pro¬ 
fessional people (20%). Practically 
all of the population in that part of 
the area surrounding the village are 
engaged in farming. The area sur¬ 
veyed is shown in Figure 1. 


t University of Wisconsin. 
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FIGURE 1. This shows the Cottage Grove surveyed area. The rectangle in upper 
center is the village of Cottage Grove. Each small square represents a house. (The vil* 
lage has 60 houses. These are not indicated). The three small circles in the village repre¬ 
sent churches—^from top to bottom—^No. 3, 1, and 9 (see table). The small circle at the 
lower left is church No. 2. Lines connect the houses with the church attended by the 
family. (Lines running off the map converge where the different churches would be if 
mapped). Scale: Two inches equals 1 mile. =============: indicates main highways. This 

map shows the complexity of the church-going pattern in this community. 

In the total area there were 343 this area is near a city of 66,000 in- 
families, of which 97 lived in the vil- habitants, the mobility of its popula- 
lage and 246 lived outside. Though tion has not been high. The survey 
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showed that 47 per cent of the heads 
of families had always lived in the 
area, 16 per cent had lived here 21 
to 30 years, 11 per cent 11 to 20 
years, 10 per cent 6 to 10 years, and 
18 per cent 5 years or less. Sixty- 
two per cent of the families owned 
their homes or farms. This indicates 
a relatively stable population. 

Families of Norwegian and Ger¬ 
man background predominate. 
Thirty-six per cent of the heads of 
families were of Norwegian ances¬ 
try, 35 per cent Gorman, 10 per cent 
Irish, 14 per cent English, and 5 per 
cent “other.” Thus, the population is 
almost entirely of north European 
origin. 

In spite of the stability and ethnic 
homogeneity of the population, how¬ 
ever, the survey revealed that its 
membership is divided between many 
churches. If one counts all churches 
to which two or more families belong 
no fewer than 18 churches are repre¬ 
sented in this small rural area. If one 
counts every church represented the 
total is 40! These churches arc listed 
in Table 1. About one-third of them 
arc in the open country. Most of the 
children in the area go to school in 
the village, much of the family trad¬ 
ing is done there, and practically all 
of the people attend the free movies 
and other entertainments in the vil¬ 
lage. Yet, in spite of these ties to the 
village, the church afliliations of the 
people are scattered in all directions. 

The village has a Presbyterian and 
a Catholic church and also a Luth¬ 
eran group which meets in a leased 
business building. This latter group 


is made up chiefly of mal-contents 
who, about ten years ago, broke away 
from other churches. Only one other 
church is located within the area, 
about 5 miles southwest of the vil¬ 
lage. (See Figure 1). 

The 48 per cent of the people in 
the area who are Lutherans attend 
more than twenty churches belong¬ 
ing to five different Lutheran denomi¬ 
nations. On Figure 1 these Lutheran 
memberships are plotted—each home 
of a member family being connected 
to the church attended by a line. Only 
two of these many Lutheran churches 
fell within the range of the figure so 
that in the case of those not included, 
the lines converge where the churdi 
would be if mapped. The heavy bunch 
of lines running off the figure to the 
left lead to five Lutheran churches in 
Madison ten miles away. 

The lines on the figure give some 
idea of the complexity of the Church¬ 
going pattern in the rural area de¬ 
scribed. The average distance which 
all families travel to church is about 
5 miles. If we exclude the village 
families the average distance is near¬ 
ly 6 miles. This is interesting when 
one considers that the area has a den¬ 
sity of about 35 persons per square 
mile. 

The Churches As A Divisive Com¬ 
munity Influence 

A superficial observer, seeing a 
church in the open country and at¬ 
tending some of its services, might 
easily conclude that the church was 
a center of integration for the neigh¬ 
borhood area in mucdi the same way 
as a rural school. Yet this inference 
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TABLE I. Churches Attended by and Characteristic of Member Heads of Fami¬ 
lies Living in the Community op Cottage Grove, Dane County, Wisconsin 




1. Presbyterian 

U. S. A. 

In village 

52 

79 

2. American 
Lutheran Ch. 

5 miles S, W. 
of village 

30 

57 

3. Catholic 

In village 

34 

55 

4. Norwegian 
Lutheran Ch. 
of America 

8 miles east 
of village 

29 

73 

5. Ditto 

9 miles N. E. 
of village 

7 

100 

6. Norwegian 
Synod 

11 miles S. E. 
of village 

15 

80 

7. Norwegian 
Lutheran Ch . 
of America 

12 miles south 
of village 

7 

43 

8. Missouri Synod 
(Lutheran) 

In village 

21 

57 

9. American 
Lutheran Ch. 

In Madison 
(10 miles west 
of village) 

9 

70 

10. Norwegian 
Lutheran Ch. 
of America 

Ditto 

6 

60 

11. Ditto 

9 miles N. E. 
of viUage 

5 

60 

12. Miscellaneous 
(23 churches) 

Various out¬ 
side points 

48 

47 

13. No-church 


70 

50 

14, Families divided 

10 

60 

on membership 

TOTAL 

343 

■ 


HEADS OF FAMILIES 



Pcrc<>ntaKe of 
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would be far from accurate in the 
Cottage Grove area. For it is clear 
that the rural church, like the city 
church, selects and draws its mem¬ 
bers, primarily on the bases of class, 
nationality backgrounds, family re¬ 
lationships, and other cultural fac¬ 
tors. 

Between the churches of this rural 
community there is often real, 
though covert, conflict and competi¬ 
tion. There may be formal cooperar 
tion in the sense that the members 
of different churches sometimes at¬ 
tend one another's dinners and other 
money-raLsing functions. But this is 
generally done with the tacit assump¬ 
tion that the members of the other 
church will thereby be placed under 
obligation to help them with their 
functions in turn. The individual 
churches realize that unless they aid 
other churches the other churches 
will not aid them, and without this 
aid they may die. 

In reality each church is struggling 
against others for status and com¬ 
peting with them for members. The 
established churches arc also con¬ 
stantly under pressure from outside 
sects and from sectarian tendencies 
within themselves which threaten 
and challenge their position. For ex¬ 
ample, the little group of Lutherans 
meeting in the village broke away 
from other local churches. The writer 
has often heard the leaders of the 
parent churches express resentment 
at the “outside element” which came 
in and organized this group. Again 
the four Lutheran open-country 
churches located about ten miles 


south of the village were formerly 
two churches that some years ago 
split into two factions. In each case 
the seceeding group built a new 
church directly across the road from 
the old. There is obvious rivalry and 
competition even between churches 
of the same denomination. 

In view of this situation, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the 
diurches in the area represent a di¬ 
visive influence and offer obstacles to 
total rural community integration. 

Homogeneity Within Churches 

On the other hand it is interesting 
to discover evidence that the rural 
church in the Cottage Grove area 
serves as an effective force for draw¬ 
ing together certain small groups 
that are quite homogeneous in social, 
economic, and nationality character¬ 
istics. Thus four-fifths of the fami¬ 
lies in Church No. 1 (see Table I) 
were home-owners, whereas the 70 
no-church families were equally di¬ 
vided between owners and renters. 
The church-going families also dif¬ 
fered from the no-church families in 
being older residents of tiie com¬ 
munity. Families at almost the same 
economic level, as indicated by the 
assessed values of their homes tended, 
as would be expected, to go to the 
same churches. The home valuations 
of those who attend church in Madi¬ 
son were tine highest, while those of 
the village Lutheran group were the 
lowest. 

While churches show a fairly bal¬ 
anced mixture of tihe several na¬ 
tionalities in the community several 
are highly selective with regard to 



FIGURE 2. Chart showing blood rebtionships of one church of the Cottage Grove area. 


nationality. In Church No. 2, for ex¬ 
ample, 24 of the 30 family heads are 
of German antecedents, and in 
Church No, 4, 25 of the 29 family 
heads are of Norwegian extraction. 

In the entire surveyed area only 
ten families showed a division in 
church membership. Six of these 
were Protestant-Catholic, four were 
inter-Protestant splits. Family in¬ 
tegration on religious matters in this 
community is high. 

Figure 2 shows the blood relation¬ 


ships of the families of the Presby¬ 
terian Church of the village of Cot¬ 
tage Grove. In this chart arc included 
only close relationships such as 
brother, sister, parent, Arst cousin, 
and uncle and aunt. Five of the fami¬ 
lies showing no relationships have 
moved into the community within the 
past five years. By comparing this 
chart with Figure 3 one can see that 
this church is largely “a family 
affair.” Figure 8 shows the amount 
of relationship among idle neighbor 
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FIGITRK ». C^hart Mho^ing blood relationaldps of families (of various and no-church) 
who arc next-door ncijchborH to the families of Figure 2. 


faniilioH livhif? next door to those of choir, better equipment and so on. 
Figure 2. In this control ifroup. He does not realize the strength of 
which atttnulH u variety of churches the bond created by common inter- 
or none at all, few blood relationships ests and long participation together 
are evident. in many services of worship, church 

The outsider may wonder why two socials and special occasions such as 
struggling churches across the road funerals, baptisms, and weddings, 
from each other—^practically alike in The church is the place where strong 
creed—do not unite and thus form emotional experiences occur. Even 
one stronger church with a better the building in time acquires a pe- 
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culiar sanctity for its members. Tn 
the Cottage Grove area there are 
practically no organizations lhat 
compete with the churches. Except 
for the “Royal Neighbors” there are 
no local lodge or commercial club 
groups. Except for a small bridge 
club in the village, social groups are 
shifting, nebulous, and without for¬ 
mal organization. It is probable that 
the rural church commands a more 
primary allegiance from its members 
than any other group except the 
family. 

During the past few decades sev¬ 


eral denominations have combined or 
federated. But, in general, the com¬ 
binations seem to be only formal, 
with unification mostly at “the top,” 
while the lociil church units continue 
to remain separate and to compete. 
Many other studies of rural churches 
in America show that they seldom 
unite except from sheer economic 
necessity. Rural churches usually 
seem to prefer extinction to union. 

By way of summary one may say 
that in the area studied rural 
churches serve to integrate groups or 
classes rather than localities or com¬ 
munities. 


Brazilian Land Surveys, Land Division, and Land Titles 

By T. Lynn Smitk\ 


ABSTRACT 

Brazilian land patterns are based almost exclusively in natural phenomena, 
hence they contrast sharply with the ^^eomotrical arrangement of the cultural 
landscape in the United States. Portugal allowed the colonial population to 
establish itself on the land, guided only by the wibhes and convenience of the 
individual. With the establishment of the Republic m 1889, rights to the public 
lands wore transfexTod to the states. In South Brazil a modifie<l version of the 
river front land division has developed during the last century. This has now 
been perfected to a high degree awl must be rut<»d as superior among all th<* 
systems man has devised for dividing the earth’s surface among farm families. 


RESUMKN 

0 tracado de limites das propriedados so baseia, no Brasil, quasi quo cx- 
dusivamente em phenomenos naturais, cstando, portanio, cm vivo contraste 
com o arranjo geomdtrico da paisagem cultural nos Estados Unidos. I'ortugal 
permitiu a popula^ao colonial ocupar a terra guiada tao somentc polos desejos 
e pda conveniSneia do individuo. Com o estabdedmento da Eepublica, em 
1889, os direitos hs terras do dominie pdblico foram transforridos aos estados. 
No Brasil meridional tem-se desenvolvido, durante o dltimo s^culo, uma versao 
modificada da divisao de terras com frente para os rios. Esta tern sido levada, 
agora, a um alto ^rao de aperfeicoamento, devendo ser colocada entre os 
mdhores sptemas inventados pelo bomen para dividir a supcrficie da terra 
entre familias agrarias. 

t Louisiana State University. On leave. 
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The manner of surveying and di¬ 
viding the land and the system or 
lack of it in recording land titles are 
among the most significant of all 
man's relationships to the land. In 
considering those three closely re¬ 
lated topics there arc two major 
points to keep in mind: (1) the ex¬ 
tent to which the land surveys are 
definite, permanent, and determi¬ 
nate; and (2) if the farmers reside 
on the land, as is generally the case 
in Brazil and the United States, the 
extent to which the system that is 
used permits farm houses to be lo¬ 
cated near one another, makes for 
economy in the building, upkeep and 
use of roads, electric lines, etc., and 
allows the settlement pattern to be 
adapted to the natural environment 
in a way that will secure the maxi¬ 
mum adjustment to and benefit from 
topographical and structural features 
of the landscape such as slopes, 
watercourses, soil types, vegetation, 
etc. 

Indeterminate Land Surveys in 
Brazil 

Brazilian land patterns are ori¬ 
ented almost exclusively in natural 
ph<uiomena such as streams, divides, 
water fronts, etc. Property lines 
wheniw(‘r possible* follow either a 
stn*am or a ridg<*. Roads generally 
are oriented with respect to to¬ 
pography, and almost never deter¬ 
mined by man-made features of the 
landscape. Houses are built with no 
relation to the distances west of 
Greenwich or south of the Equator. 
In short, the pattern of land surveys 
and land division in use is one that is 


based on natural phenomena, and not 
oriented with respect to the man¬ 
made degrees of latitude and longi¬ 
tude. Naturally this contrasts sharp¬ 
ly with the geometric arrangement 
of the cultural landscape that is such 
a prominent feature in the United 
States. 

Land surveys and property de¬ 
scriptions in Brazil are based on 
European models, with the result 
that all the descriptions contained in 
Brazilian deeds are given according 
to a system of metes and bounds. The 
points of departure for land surveys 
usually are surface phenomena of 
one kind or another and the lines fol¬ 
lowed are streams, divides, or previ¬ 
ously existing property lines. Since 
water courses, hill tops, etc., often 
follow irregular lines, this means 
that the surveys are indeterminate. 
Rare is the Brazilian land title that 
lacks the phrase mais ou menos (more 
or less). 

Such a system of surveys also is 
lacking in permanency. The beds of 
streams constantly shift about, es¬ 
pecially when they flow through 
broad level plains such as cover such 
a largo part of Brazil. Even the ab¬ 
solute position of a dividing ridge 
may be altered considerably by the 
process of erosion. Markers may be 
removed from one location to an¬ 
other; and all knowledge of the 
course of a previously established 
property line may perish with the 
death of an old settler. Lack of per¬ 
manency in boundaries is a fruitful 
source of conflict between owners of 
adjacent properties. 
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On the other hand, the use of 
metes and bounds for establishing 
boundaries and the practice of using 
surface features of the landscape as 
the points of departure, makes it 
possible to adapt settlement patterns 
and farm layouts to the topography 
and other features of the natural 
landscape. Over a period of years 
through experimentation in coloniza¬ 
tion and settlement, the Brazilians 
have gained a great deal of valuable 
experience about this feature of a 
land system. 

This promises to bring valuable 
results as the process of dividing the 
nation’s fazendas in small farming 
communities continues to go ahead. 
In the wisely planned colonies of 
recent years the general practice is 
to divide the land in the following 
manner. A stream and a dividing 
ridge is taken as the basic line in a 
new settlement, and farms are laid 
out fronting on the stream and run¬ 
ning back to the dividing ridge. The 
sides of the holdings are usually 
parallel with one another. Variations 
in size of farms are made by in¬ 
creasing or decreasing the width of 
the land that runs from stream to 
ridge. 

It is unnecessary to cite cases at 
great length to illustrate the preva¬ 
lence of indeterminate systems of 
surveys in Brazil. Nevertheless, it 
is useful to consider a few typical 
cases. First, should be established the 
facts that in the early days little or 
no concern was paid to questions of 
limits or boundaries, and that as time 
has passed, as properties have 


changed hands, been subdivided, or 
been consolidated into larger tracts, 
a very confused situation has arisen. 
A quotation from the official charged 
with taking the 1920 Agricultural 
Census in the State of Piaui illus¬ 
trates this state of affairs very well. 

In Piauhy the lands are com¬ 
mons, pro indhisit. It is cus¬ 
tomary to speak of a “data da 
terra” to indicate the area of a 
sesmaria, [land grant] whose 
extension is almost always three 
leagues in front by one in depth. 
Those sesmarias conceded dur¬ 
ing the colonial regime although 
delineated at that time, now 
generally have the marks oblit¬ 
erated and each one is divided 
into various possessions, in a 
manner more or less vague and 
abstract, out of which originate 
constantly questions among the 
holders of the various titles, es¬ 
pecially in the places most sub¬ 
divided (which are the areas 
where are found the camavba 
and the coconut palm trees.) The 
proprietors never express the 
extension of their properties in 
alqueires, tarefa, or any other 
agricultural measure; they give 
the selling price.* 

Or one might prefer the short but 
expressive summary of the dvlegado 
for the State of Alagoas who merely 
reported: “Rare, very rare, are the 
rural properties in Alagoas that are 
regularly surveyed.”^ 

Today some of the States such as 
Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, and 
Santa Catarina, are devoting con¬ 
siderable attention to improving land 

^ Becenseammto do Brazilt 1920^ Rio de 
Janeiro; Typographia Estatistica, 1926, 
Vol. I, p. 604. 

p. 609. 
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surveys and titles, although conflicts 
over boundaries and titles continue to 
vex even these most developed states. 
Here is the property description in 
a deed typical of those now being 
given in South Brazil: 

Beginning at a hardwood 
marker which was set on the 
right bank of the Bom Sucesso 
Creek and following the border 
with lot No. 212A in the direc¬ 
tion S.W. 18 degrees and 31 min¬ 
utes for a distance of 814 meters 
to a marker placed on the Bom 
Sucesso-Jacutinga divide; from 
there the line follows the said 
divide in the direction SE 64 de¬ 
grees and 14 minutes for 126 
meters to a marker similar to 
the others; from this point it 
follows along the boundary with 
lot No. 202C in the direction NE 
21 degrees and 51 minutes to a 
marker set in the right bank of 
Bom Sucesso Greek, and Anally 
it follows up this to the point of 
departure.® 

Meanwhile, other states such as Mato 
Grosso continue to lay the basis for 
future troubles by permitting such 
descriptions as the following of the 
lands being alienated: 

To His Excellency the General 
Secretary of the State. 

Ciraco Rondon, Brazilian, mar¬ 
ried, represented by his quali¬ 
fied counsel who formulated this 
statement and who signs below, 
desiring to acquire by purchase 
from the State a piece of un¬ 
occupied land, pastures and 
fields, with 500 (five hundred) 
hectares, more or less, in the 


* This description is one used by the North 
ParanA Land Company, whose officials 
courteously supplied this and other informal 
tion concerning their activities. 


place called “Bala de Santa Tere- 
sinha,” situated on the right side 
of the Riozinho, in the municipio 
of Herculanea, presents himself 
very respectfully to request your 
excellency that, following the 
fulfillment of the legal formali¬ 
ties, you will do him the honor to 
cede by sale the said tract of 
land, with the following boun¬ 
daries: on the North, beginning 
on the bank of the Riozinho at 
the limit of the lands of Paulino 
Luiz de Barros, and following 
this property line to a certain 
point; on the West and South 
with unoccupied lands; on the 
East separated from the Fa¬ 
zenda Cervo by the same Riozin¬ 
ho. The petitioner subjects him¬ 
self to all the obligations of the 
law. Guiaba, August 26, 1942. 

P. P. Gabriel Neves.* 

The Evolution of Brazil’s System of 
Surveying and Recor^g 
Brazil was first divided into 12 
capitanias, each having a 50 league 
front on the coast, and apparently 
intended to extend inland to the ar¬ 
bitrary line separating the Spanish 
and Portuguese domains in the New 
World. These capitanias never were 
marked, except on the coast, and they 
were soon retrieved by the King and 
all placed under a viceroy. Then 
about the middle of the Sixteenth 
Gentury, Thome de Souza was sent 
to the New World clothed with au¬ 
thority to grant seHmarias, He soon 
began giving away large tracts to 
men of good position and family for 
the establishment of sugar engenhos 
(plantation and mill). Each success¬ 
ful applicant got enough land to sup- 

* Printed in the Diario Ofidal of the State 
of Mato Grosso, Oct. 6, 1942. 
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ply the cane for a mill and for sot¬ 
ting up an establishment largo 
enough to maintain the towers, forti¬ 
fications, and private army necessary 
for defense against the Indians. This 
resulted in an almost complete lack 
of system in dividing, surveying, 
and recording of titles to lands. To 
quote a Brazilian authority on the 
subject “it abandoned to the colonist 
himself the selection of his territorial 
seat” and “the colonial population 
established itself in our territory in 
obedience, not to a predetermined 
plan of geographical distribution, 
but to the wishes and convenience of 
the individual.”'* In this manner in¬ 
discriminate location, haphazard sur¬ 
veys, lack of concern over titles, very 
early laid the basis in Brazil for a 
chaotic situation similar to that 
which the same factors produced in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the neigh¬ 
boring states of our own Union. How¬ 
ever, Brazilian estates were large 
and the number of land owners small, 
so that the number of conflicts and 
the extent of the complexities were 
fewer, than would have been the case 
if more people had been directly in¬ 
terested. Even at that the conflicting 
and overlapping claims undoubtedly 
had an adverse effect upon the na¬ 
tion's growth and development. This 
became particularly true after Brazil 
began to seek immigrants, to try to 
establish a class of small farmers on 
the land.® It was the inevitable result 
where 

lands were obtained by grant as 

® Ruy Cime Lima, Terras Devolutas, Porto 
Alegre: Livraria do Globo, 1935, pp. 36-36. 


well as by purchase; and being 
distributed by the map, instead 
of by survey and measurement, 
it cannot be woiulerful that con¬ 
fusion and contests should arise 
with respect to their boundaries. 
To ascertain and establish their 
claims, many landholders fix 
around their borders a number 
of small tenants, called Mora- 
dores, who pay a trifling rent, 
procure their subsistence chiefly 
by the cultivation of vegetables, 
and answer the important pur¬ 
pose of watchmen, presenting 
encroachments of neighboring 
proprietors and the robbery of 
the woods.*^ 

During the latter part of the 
Eighteenth C'entury squatting be¬ 
came prevalent. No longer did the 
government select leading men to go 
out and establish lazvmlaH on the 
rivers or in the valleys, in which 
unauthorized settlements had been 
commenced, in order to bring the 
small free lancers under their con¬ 
trol. Possession and occupation came 
to be accepted among the woodsmen 
in much the same way as “tomahawk 
rights” were between our own fron¬ 
tiersmen. This practice of squatting 
became* general after 1822 wh(‘n Bra¬ 
zil secured her iiulependcmce and I he 
giving of was abandoned. 

In 1850 the Imperial (Jovernment 
of Dom Pedro II, then in the prime 
of his life and playing a leading role 
in trying to improve the land system 
and induce the farming classes of 


"Of. Michaol G. Mulhall, Rio Grande do 
Sul and its German Colonies, London: Ijong- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1873, p. 127. 

’John Luccock, Notes on Rio de Janeiro 
and the Southern Parts of Brazil, 1820, 
p. 293. 
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Europe to establish homes in Brazil, 
promulgated a very important law 
pertaining to tlu* land. Among its 
provisions was one whicli established 
sale as the only legal manner of 
alienating public lands in Brazil, and 
another which decreed that surveys 
should be based on the true meridi¬ 
ans, and that property dividing lines 
should cut one another at right 
angles. N<uther of these provisions 
were (‘\er strictly carried into effect, 
although the fornuu' has becui a basic 
feature in Brazilian land policy from 
that time forward. 

In 1889 Brazil became a Republic 
and the Constitution ad(»pted brought 
about ai great decentralization of gov¬ 
ernmental powers. Among other 
things all the public lands were given 
to the staU's, and those that have not 
been alienated still belong to them. 
Some of them have* «lone very little to 
develop or ev<»n maintain a land 
policy. Oth<‘rs, ami particularly those 
in the South, have made great strides 
in the important phase of agricul¬ 
tural policy. From there, through the 
process of colonization, these reforms 
are being diffused to other parts of 
the Natio!)!. 

River-Front liUnd Division In 
South Brazil 

The system of dividing lan<ls that 
has been devt^loped in the colonial 
areas of South Brazil has attained a 
high degree of perfection. It permits 
the farmer to reside in the land with¬ 
out sacrificing thi* social and eco¬ 
nomic advantages derived by having 
his home near those of the neighbors, 


and at the same time the farms are 
laid out in the manner that is best 
adapted to the topographical features 
of the area settled. 

The pattern of land division used 
on the numerous colonies or settle¬ 
ments that have been established by 
Federal, State, and private agencies 
is a modified version of the river¬ 
front type that is so characteristic of 
French settlements. In the earlier 
colonies such as the German settle¬ 
ment at Blumenan in Santa Catarina, 
the river was used as the base for 
the surveys, roads followed the 
streams, and holdings rectangular in 
shape, except on the end that fronted 
on the stream, were laid off. In the 
early Santa Catarina colonies the 
farm plots usually measured 110 
meters in width by 1100 in depth. In 
other colonies the dimensions varied, 
but the principle of making the width 
of the holdings considerably less than 
the length was always followed. This 
is the principle that must be followed 
in dividing the land if line village 
settlement patterns are to be used or 
developed. 

From the very first the system of 
land division used in these Brazilian 
colonies had one distinct advantage 
over similar systems in use else¬ 
where. Unlike that so generally fol¬ 
lowed by French and Spanish colo¬ 
nists in dividing their lands, mean¬ 
ders in the stream did not lead to 
the use of non-parallel lines for 
bounding the sides of the plots. In 
these Brazilian surveys the width of 
the holding was uniform throughout 
its. length. 
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The first colonies, however, were 
marred by one serious defect in their 
system of land division. The irregu¬ 
lar, jagged line formed by the rear 
boundaries of the holdings created 
complications for the future settle¬ 
ment of the area. It also prevented 
the fullest adaptation of settlement 
forms and farm layouts to the to¬ 
pography of the area settled. 

Gradually, as experience was se¬ 
cured, practices were modified, and 
the systems of land division perfect¬ 
ed to higher degrees. This important 
feature of the relationship of men to 
the land seems to have attained its 
highest stage of development in the 
colonization projects of the North 
Parand Land Company, and in those 
of the Government on the former 
fdzenAas of the State of Santa Cata¬ 
rina. Today the procedures used in 
dividing the land are fairly well de¬ 
fined. When a new settlement project 
is undertaken, the land is first sur¬ 
veyed in order to determine the 
course of all streams and to delineate 
the lines followed by the divides of 
all the principle watersheds. A de¬ 
tailed map of the area is made in 
which all of these are plotted. In the 
Northern Parana project roads are 
laid out along the top of the divide; 


in Santa Catarina they usually fol¬ 
low the stream. But in both states 
the tract of land cut off for a pros¬ 
pective purchaser or colonist is 
bounded on one end by the stream 
and on the other by the ridge or road. 
Variations in the sizes of the farm¬ 
ing plots sold or allotted are secured 
by increasing or decreasing the width 
of the holding, and never by modify¬ 
ing the stream-to-divide principle of 
determining their length. 

This system makes use of the de¬ 
sirable feature of having the hold¬ 
ings much less in width than in 
length, the long-lot farm, thus allow¬ 
ing the settlers to capitalize on the 
social and economic advantages of 
line village settlements. At the same 
degree it permits a high degree of 
adaptation to topographical and 
other natural features of the land¬ 
scape. Every settler has access to 
water. All have some bottom land 
and some hillside. If the natural 
covering is varied, as frequently is 
the case, all have some of the types 
of timber that grow in the lowlands 
as well as the upland varieties. In 
short, every settler participates in 
both the advantageous and disadvan¬ 
tageous features of the location. 



NOTES 

Edited by Pavl H. Landis 

FACrUTATION OF SOCIAL ACTION IN THE FIELD OF RURAL HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL SERVICE 

Certainly one of the chief problems con- of home remedies and patent medicines, 


fronting the rural sociologists in the Land- 
Grant Colleges of Agriculture is that of 
facilitating social action. Although the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture is not ordinarily re¬ 
garded as an action agency, the Extension 
Services closely approaches an action 
agency in nature. The College is in constant 
contact with federal and state action agen¬ 
cies, farmers’ organizations and others 
functioning in the rural field. At the pres¬ 
ent time in Missouri, the area of rural 
health ami medical service is one in which 
important developments are taking place. 

When the writer moved to Missouri in 
he soon became convinced that the 
rural health and medical service situation 
then prevailing in the State was such that 
social action appeared to be imminent 
sometime within the near future. He de¬ 
termined to begin preparation for the fa¬ 
cilitation of such action. Accordingly, an 
Experiment Station project was launched 
for the purpose of gathering scientific data 
which would reveal the true situation ex¬ 
isting in the rural areas. Sample counties 
wore selected which, according to best judg¬ 
ment, appeared to lie representative of the 
rural social areas of the State.^ Each 
county was roughly stratified according to 
its socio-economic areas, the number of 
families in each estimated, and block 
samples of approximately ten per cent were 
located in each. These families were visited 
and a schedule embodying the illness ex¬ 
perience of the family for a year and 
what they did about it was taken. As the 
survey progressed, other features were 
added as, for example, a controlled inter¬ 
view dealing with health practices, the use 

* Lively, C. B., Gregory, C. L., Rural 
SodaL Areas in Missouri, Missouri Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Research Bui. 306, August, 1989. 


and the families’ conception of their situa¬ 
tion with respect to health and medical 
service. Doctors were interviewed, also, to 
obtain their appraisal of the situation and 
a careful inventory of all medical and 
health agencies functioning in each county 
was taken. 

In all, live counties were surveyed in the 
above manner. However, the field work was 
not all done at once, but was spread over 
several summers. In the meantime, other 
developments were in progress. Contacts 
were made with prominent men in the 
Missouri State Medical Association who 
wore known to be socially minded in the 
matter of health. Contacts were also main¬ 
tained with the State Department of 
Health and with Group Hospitals, Inc., an 
organization which had just begun to grow 
rapidly in St. Louis. 

In the spring of 1941, the Farm Security 
Administration, using a staff of doctors, 
dentists, and technicians, gave complete 
physical examinations to the members of 
all client families in the seven counties of 
Southeast Missouri, commonly known as the 
‘*cotton-delta” or “boot-heel” area. These 
records covered more than 800 families and 
wore carefully done. The findings were 
briefly summarized by the Regional Medi¬ 
cal Adviser at Indianapolis following which 
the Regional Director invited the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station to make 
a careful summary of the entire body of 
data. This task was undertaken in the fall 
of 1941, and within a year three prelimi¬ 
nary bulletins were issued.^ These bulletins 
were widely circulated and given excdlent 

‘Lively, C. E., Lionberger, Herbert P., 
The Physical Status and Health of Farm 
Security Clients in Southeast Missouri, Pre¬ 
liminary Reports 1, 2, and 3, 1942. 
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publicity in the press, notably by the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and accomplished 
much toward arousing interest in the rural 
health situation. 

By the spring of 1942, the State Land 
Use Planning Committee had become suffi¬ 
ciently interested in the rural health situ¬ 
ation that a sub-committee on health was 
appointed with the writer as chairman. 
Much of the interest stemmed from the 
fact that of the 90 counties which had 
prepared Land Use Planning reports, 70 
emphasized the need for some improvement 
in the health and medical situation. The 
report of the sub-committee reviewed the 
general situation, utilizing research ma¬ 
terials already collected by the Department 
of Rural Sociology, and stressed four 
points: <1) that the physical condition of 
the rural population is far from what it 
ought to be as indicated by research data 
referred to above and also by draft re¬ 
jections; (2) that the rural population is 
sorely in need of vital health education; 
(8) that there is an insufficient supply of 
rural physicians, and (4) that the existing 
supply of physicians is not available to the 
various elements of the rural population 
on anything like an equal basis. The com¬ 
mittee emphasized that the situatibn was 
not likely to right itself and recommended, 
among other things, that the Missouri Ag¬ 
ricultural Planning Committee and State 
Agricultural Extension Service cooperate 
with the Missouri Medical Association to 
work out feasible policies for meeting the 
difficulties cited and for carrying on more 
effective health education. 

About this time the Missouri Farm Bu¬ 
reau became the official sponsor of Group 
Hospitals, Inc. in the rural districts. Since 
that time it has organized prepayment hos¬ 
pital groups in a majority of the counties 
in which it is operating in Missouri. More 
recently the Farm Bureau has undertaken 
to promote the building of rural hospitals 
of whidi there is a great scarcity in the 
State. 

During the summer of 1943, two research 
bulletins were Issued based upon data col¬ 
lected in the survey of five counties.^ One 


of those bulletins, reporting in readable 
non-tcchnical language the fannly health 
practices prevailing in Dallas county, a 
sub-Ozark county, told an impressive story 
and has been well receiv(»d. The fact that 
farm families unable to obtain modem 
medical service were turning to home reme¬ 
dies and patent nostrums created some dis¬ 
turbance among the medical profession. 

In the meantime the writer was func¬ 
tioning as a member of the Regional Com¬ 
mittee on Post-war Planning for Rural 
Health and Medical Service of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and was there¬ 
by able to keep informed and also to keep 
a closer contact with developments else¬ 
where, particularly within the medical and 
dental profession. Such contacts served to 
develop confidence within the Missouri 
State Medical Association that the rural 
sociologist was not only reliable but con¬ 
servative from the point of view of inno¬ 
vations along the lino of socialized medicine. 

In the fall of 1943, the President of the 
University of Missouri was confronted with 
the problem of expanding the two-year 
medical school to a four-year school. While 
plans and policies for the organization and 
orientation of this new development were 
in progress, the writer prepared a special 
report to the President stating the case 
for the rural population of Missouri. By 
the use of research materials already col¬ 
lected, it was possible to indicate the need 
for medical service in the rural areas, the 
growing scarcity of doctors as a ri^ault of 
the war effort, and the inevitably high 
death rate that will occur among rural 
doctors within the next few years. The 
report also emphasized the growing pro¬ 
portions of aged people* in the rural popu¬ 
lation and the fact that they require tnore 
medical service than younger people. It 
stressed the fact that no normal flow of 
physicians into the rural areas in the near 


’Almack, R. B., The Rural Health Far- 
dlitiee of Lewie County^ Mieeourit Missouri 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Research Bui. 366, May, 
1943; Meier, lola and Lively, C. E., Family 
Health Practicee in Dallae County, Mis- 
eouri, Missouri Agr. Exp. Sta., I&seardi 
Bui. 369, June, 1943. 
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future would be ndoquate to meet the need 
even if such flow could be anticipated; that 
in tiie abscMicc of trained physicians, the 
rural population will be served incrx^asinp:- 
ly by inferior practitioners and will resort 
more and inor(‘ to patent medicines and 
home remedies. The report stressed the need 
for rural hospitals as a rallying point for 
rural practitioners, and the need for devices 
for spreading the high costs of modem 
medical service. This report was privately 
circulated among people who would be in¬ 
terested, notably the members of the Post¬ 
war Planning Committee of the Missouri 
State Medical Association headed by a 
member of the University of Missouri Medi¬ 
cal School. In this manner, the report un¬ 
mistakably played an important role in the 
formulation of the report of that com¬ 
mittee which was presented at the April, 
1044 meeting of the Missouri State Medical 
Association in Kansas City. In June, 1944, 
a limited edition of the report was issued 
to satisfy tlie number of requests to ex¬ 
amine H.^ 

Since its introduction into the U. S, 
Senate in 104Ji, the Wagner-Murray-Dingcl 
bill to provide a Federally sponsored pre¬ 
payment nuKlical plan for the population of 
the United States has created much dis¬ 
cussion in the public at large and no little 
opposition among members of the medical 
profession. The* influence in Missouri was 
similar to that elsewhere in that it tended 
to bring plans to the fore. Also, the Post¬ 
war Planning report sponsored by the Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the Mis¬ 
souri S(*clion of which was prepared by the 
staff of the (College of Agriculture, re- 
emphasizc*d r<‘j.(*arch fliwlings referred to 
above an<l urg<'d the estahlishment of rural 
hospitals as the backbone of ari adequate 

* Lively, (\ K., Hural Health «wd Medical 
l^erviee m Missouri, Missouri Agri. Exp. 
Sta., Mimeographed Hub, 1943. 


rural medical system. This report was 
discussed with prominent rural leaders in 
the state. The Missouri Farm Bureau was 
sufficiently impressed that it began cam¬ 
paigning for the establishment of rural hos¬ 
pitals. The St. Louis County Medical So¬ 
ciety went on record in March, 1944, as 
favoring a state pre-payment medical plan 
controlled by a non-partisan board. The 
following month at the Kansas City meet¬ 
ing of the Missouri Medical Association, 
that Association voted to set up a pre¬ 
payment medical plan for moderate in¬ 
come families covering hospital cases only, 
to be in operation by early fall, 1944. That 
plan is now being prepared, and the Mis¬ 
souri Hospital Association is actively con¬ 
cerned with the problem of obtaining more 
hospitals in rural areas. 

This brief sketch of recent developments 
in the area of rural health and medical 
service in Missouri is sufficient to indicate 
that a strong public interest is now crys- 
ializing into action. The problem is to make 
that action as intelligent and serviceable as 
pos.sible. The part played by the rural 
sociologist in these developments may be 
summarized as follows: (1) he saw the 
imminence of social action sufficiently early 
to prepare for it, (2) he provided factual 
research materials to define the situation 
and clarify public thinking, (3) through 
numerous personal and professional con¬ 
tacts, he developed confidence among promi¬ 
nent leaders in his reliability and unbiased 
point of view, and (4) he set out, as he 
saw them on the basis of sound research 
data, the basic fundamentals which must 
be considered in the building of a better 
program for rural medical service. This, I 
take it, summarizes fairly well the role 
that he would play in facilitating social 
action. 

G. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 
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WHAT EXTENSION RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS ARE DOING* 


Summary of Annual Reports 
Name of Worker 

Extension Rural Sociologists in 17 states 
included 45 full and part time workers. Two 
states employed six workers; three, three; 
and four, two workers. The balance had one 
each. The workers were designated by the 
following names: Extension Rural Sociol¬ 
ogist; Extension Specialist in Rural So¬ 
ciology; Extension Worker in Rural So¬ 
ciology; Extension Professor, Instructor or 
Assistant; Advisor in Organization Work; 
Community Service Specialist; Sociologist 
in Women's Work; Discussion Specialist; 
Extension Worker in Loan Service; Music 
Consultant; Recreation Specialist; and 
Community Drama Specialist. Two dassi- 
lications are implied in these names: (1) 
Extension Worker in Rural Sociology and 
(2) Extension Worker in specialized Reids 
^ated to Rural Sociology, such as music, 
drama, discussion or recreation. 

General Fields of Service 

Community organization, helping develop 
Extension programs, assisting with group 
activities, and assisting neighborhood co- 
operators were the chief general fields of 
service. 

Community organization included work 
with community councils, calendars, rural 
churches, rural youth, leadership training, 
fire prevention, rural schools, iniorgroup 
relations, surveys, rural-urban relations, 
and libraries. 

Group activities included assistance to 
local units of farmers and homemakers 
organizations, to rural youth and 4-H Clubs, 
to economic cooperatives and similar groups. 
Assistance was given in leadership train¬ 
ing, program planning, and organizational 
analysis, and in the development of leader¬ 
ship in music, drama, social recreation, 
camp activities, and work with racial 
groups. 

♦ As shown by Annual Reports and Plans 
of Work from Brief submitted by Dr. 
Dou^as Ensminger, USD A, analyzed by 
Dr. D. E, Lindstrom, University of Illinois. 


Specialists organized news stories and 
magazine articles for publication. Some 
were responsible for a monthly or bi¬ 
monthly publication providing helps in or¬ 
ganization and program planning, and some 
carried on radio programs. 

No details were given relating to the 
development of statewide Extension Service 
and assisting neighborhood cooperators’ 
education. 

Special Wartime Fields of Service 

Specialists in Rural Sociology were called 
upon to promote effective community or¬ 
ganization for the execution of wartime 
programs; to aid with planning to meet 
social problems; to furnish basic data for 
wartime programs, and for post-war plan¬ 
ning; to encourage group discussions, com¬ 
munity forums and mass meetings; to de¬ 
velop recreational leadership to provide re¬ 
lease from wartime tensions; to aid in 
carrying out state educational wartime 
campaigns; and to give specific help on 
nutrition, to OCD, War Savings, Salvage 
and Red Cross programs. 

Underlying Principles 

The following were taken verbatim from 
the reports: 

To help rural people in their community, 
neighborhood and organizational relation¬ 
ships which concern them as groups. 

To give attention to statewide organiza¬ 
tion and coordination; to discover and in¬ 
terpret community and group social needs; 
to develop plans and programs to meet these 
needs; to adapt Rural Sociology Extension 
activities to wartime social conditions. 

To improve group relationships an<l ad¬ 
vance rural progress by means of consulta¬ 
tion, conference, preparation of subject 
matter, radio, correspondence, surveys, as¬ 
sistance in planning training schools, and 
festivals. 

Integrating recreation with other ex¬ 
tension projects; for example, nutrition, 
home furnishings, and the neighborhood 
leader plan. 

To provide groups for the diffusion of 
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agricultural information; to aid in multi¬ 
plying the effect of demonstrations; to help 
develop the individual through social con¬ 
tacts, self-expression and shared responsi¬ 
bility. 

To stress the impoirtance of group activ¬ 
ity; to organize farmers on the basis of a 
square deal; to maintain overall agricul¬ 
tural organization supported by the Agri¬ 
cultural College; to work only with and 
through the Farm Bureau and other farm 
organizations having the same quali¬ 
fications. 

To stimulate interest in home and com¬ 
munity recreation among all rural people 
and organizations; to train volunteers for 
recreational activities; to increase the quan¬ 
tity and improve the quality of recrea¬ 
tional programs; to carry recreation 
through existing groups rather than to 
form additional organizations. 

To promote the efficiency of the neighbor¬ 
hood leader system during the war and 
local leadership generally after the war, 
neighborhood leaders to be restricted to 
wartime duties and not to teach practices or 
skills. 

Assignment of Personnel 

Every state designated a project leader. 
In addition, specialists were assigned to 
community organization, county and local 
planning, preparation of basic social data, 
cultural activities, discussion leader train¬ 
ing, conferences to integrate rural pro¬ 
grams, leadership training, training in 
music, drama, and recreation, rural-urban 
relations, assistance in 4-H Club work, in 
charge of women’s work, and distributing 
loan materials. 

Summary of Plans of Work for 1943 
Name of Project 

Ten different names were given for the 
project as follows: Rural Sociology, Rural 
Organization, Rural Leadership, Farm Or¬ 
ganization, Community Organization and 
Recreation, Rural Women’s Organization, 
Rural Life, Rural Young People, Neighbor¬ 
hood Activities, and Recreation. Most of 
them could be classified in the field of Rural 
Social Organization. 


r^e Major Phases of the Project 

The project phases assigned to different 
specialists for which time allotments were 
computed included the following designa¬ 
tions: 

General: Agricultural Extension Service 
program, commumty organization, farm or¬ 
ganization, rural social information and 
program service, rural organization, com¬ 
munity development, county program plan¬ 
ning for rural life development, dissemina¬ 
tion of basic social information, integration 
of groups and organizations in rural life, 
rural leadership, development of community 
leadership, assistance to organizations out¬ 
side of Extension. 

Wartime: Integrating group relations, 
wartime education programs, neighborhood 
and community organization, war emer¬ 
gency work, community organization for 
war work, neighborhood activities in coun¬ 
try districts. 

Projects: Discussion, citizenship and 
home activities, speech, emergency fire con¬ 
trol, accident control, supervision of labor 
program, better homes, mobilization of man¬ 
power, cultural activities and recreation for 
release from wartime tensions, drama, 
music, games, handcraft, camping. 

Youth: Assistance in Rural Youth and 
4-H Club work. 

Materials: Radio, news releases, special 
articles, monthly program service, loan ser¬ 
vice, and special circulars. 

Summary and Comments 

Workers in the field of Rural Sociology 
carried on, as approved projects, service in 
the fields of (1) rural community organiza¬ 
tion; (2) Extension organization; (3) rural 
group activities and intergroup relations; 
<4) rural institutions and (5) cultural ac¬ 
tivities related to rural life. Though r^ated 
in general to rural community life, those 
projects had a broad range; all projects 
dealt in one way or another with rural 
groups and institutions. The Rural Socio¬ 
logical approach is the group approach to 
the solution of the problems of rural people. 

Methods used were not clearly defined 
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from subject-matter. Rural Sociologists in 
some states gave most time to aiding and 
improving group methods to carry on Ex¬ 
tension or other programs. These efforts 
were primarily directed to helping make 
the group function more effectively. 

In leadership training, the Rural Socio¬ 
logist’s function seemed to be to train the 
leader to function successfully with the 
group, as contrasted with training leaders 
to handle farm and home practice subject- 
matter. 

Subject-matter included basic social in¬ 
formation to aid in: rural community or¬ 
ganization designed to integrate groups in 
the community for coordinated action; to 
help groups improve their programs and 
services to rural people; to assist in carry¬ 
ing out wartime programs, particularly on 
the neighborhood level; to provide programs 
and train leaders for cultural activities; 
and to show rural social conditions and 
trends. 

In the coming post-war period, assistance 
in rural community planning probably will 
be in constant demand; such planning 
should more effectively integrate the pro¬ 
grams of voluntary groups and govern¬ 
mental agencies. The area for the most 
effective coordination should be the com¬ 
munity through rural institutions—^the 
home, church, school, and library, as well 
as through present rural organizations. The 
approach of the Rural Sociologist is to im¬ 
prove the effectivcncs.s of the institution or 
organization and it.s relationship to other 
groups and institutions in the community, 
as well as to help make the .service of these 
institutions of greater value to rural peo¬ 
ple. This is a unique field for the Rural 
Sociologist, for no other Extension specialist 
deals in this field, though farm and home 
practice subject-matter is provided for the 
programs of the workers in those institu¬ 
tions by other Extension specialists. The 
present manner in which the Extension 
Service works with these institutions, and 
particularly the church and school, should 
challenge a reconsideration of the approach 


to leadership training and program plan¬ 
ning as traditionally carried on by the Ex¬ 
tension Service. The Rural Sociologist’s 
.service will be needed and will be valuable 
in these fields. 

Where principles laid down by Rural 
Sociologists in finding natural neighbor¬ 
hoods, locating the right leaders, planning 
workable programs, and in other ways rec¬ 
ognizing and using existing leader and 
group resources, have been used, the pro¬ 
grams have been effective, though obviously 
mistakes have been made. The neighbor¬ 
hood system is important to the Extension 
Service, and Rural Sociologists, if given 
adequate support and cooperation, can help 
make it a real factor in the development of 
a post-war Extension organization. 

Rural Sociologists have a contribution to 
make as specialists in rural social engineer¬ 
ing : to get all groups and interests in rural 
areas to work together to solve post-war 
problems. The special fields of subject-mat¬ 
ter to which Rural Sociologists can con¬ 
tribute, are the group and organization 
aspects of such fields as health, school re¬ 
organization, church improvement, social 
security, improvement of living standards, 
farm tenancy, and the general field of com¬ 
munity planning as it relates to special 
problems like land use. 

A careful review and study of the serv- 
ice.s performed now by Rural Sociologists, 
and what contributions they will be able to 
make in the years ahead, should be made by 
the Extension Service in the USD A and in 
all the colleges. It may be that such an 
effort could be be.st imph^mented through a 
special commitU*e organized through the 
Association of Land (Irant Colleges and 
Universities. 

Rural Sociologists should give careful 
consideration to the work of the American 
Country Life Association, especially since 
its wartime efforts have emphasized the 
need of coordination, cooperation and or¬ 
ganization on the community level. 

D. E. Lindstrom. 

University of niinois. 
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Public Thinking on Post-War Problems: 

National Plunninp^ A8sociation-~«‘16 pages. 
Jobs and Scenritg for Tomorrow: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc.—30 pages. 
Reconversion of Industry to Peace: Na¬ 
tional Planning Association—24 pages. 
Freedom front Want/ a World Goal! Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc.—30 pages. 
Farm People and the Land after the Wart 
National Planning Association—26 pages. 
World Needs for TJ* S. Food and Fiber: 

National Planning Association—71 pages. 
UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery: National 
Planning As.sociation —84 pages. 

The Army, The Soldier, The Civilian: 

Special Services Committee—15 pages. 
Educational Reconstruction in Europe: 
U. S. Committ<‘e on Educational Recon¬ 
struction. 

War, Rabies, and the Future: Public Af¬ 
fairs Committ<»e, Inc.—30 pages. 
Rebuilding Europe—after Victory: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc,—32 pages. 

Why Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit: 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc.—31 pages. 
What about our Japanese Americans? Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc.—^29 pages. 

The Races of Mankind: Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, ]nc.«-3l pages. 

Our Constitutional Freedoms: Public Af¬ 
fairs Committee, Inc.—32 pages. 

The Catholic Church and Christian De¬ 
mocracy: (\>uncil for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian (ihurehes. — 43 
pages. 

The ttbov(‘ sheaf of sixteen current 
pamphlet.*! dealing with the most important 
contemporary problems of our time, repre¬ 
sents something relatively new in American 
public education. In spite of the fact that 
Thomas Paine’s meagre pamphlet played 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Earl H. 
Bell, Ralph R. Nichols, Rachel R. Swiger, 
U. T. Miller, Eleanor H. Berncrt, Hsin-Pao 
Yang and Edgar A. Schuler. 


such an important role in our revolution, 
the American people have not taken 
readily to pamphleteering. Our cultural 
mores lead us to prefer books, and until 
very recently, we refused to buy books un¬ 
less they were encased in cloth bindings. 
Critics seem to think that this peculiarity 
is a reflection of our pecuniary system of 
valuation. In America even the poor prefer 
expensive-looking commodities. But a grad¬ 
ual change in our collective habits seems to 
be taking place. It may be that paper short¬ 
ages have contributed to the new demand 
for pamphlets and paper-bound books, but 
I bolieve there is a deeper meaning in this 
change. My explanation leads in two direc¬ 
tions: first, I have the feeling that first- 
rate writers have come to realize the im¬ 
portance of their public role and are 
anxious to secure a wider audience; second¬ 
ly, sensitive readers have come to recognize 
the fact that the quality of ideas is not 
necessarily commensurate with the cost of 
communicating those ideas to the public. 

Among the writers who have contributed 
to the pamphlets now before me are found 
the names of Jerome S. Bruner, Murray 
Benedict, Elizabeth Hoyt, John D. Black, 
William F. Ogburn, Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Carey McWilliams, Ruth Benedict, Gene 
Weltfish, Robert E. Cushman, Earl Brown, 
Don I^uigi Sturzo, Feliks Gross and Hiram 
Motherwell. This is an imposing list of 
names, persons who are something more 
than mere scholars or professional writers. 
I prc*sunic the title which suits them best 
is that of publicist, if this word may be 
endowed with dignified meaning. (By the 
way, the original definition of the term 
'^publicist” as used in the English language 
was **onc who is learned in public or inter¬ 
national law”!). If my premise may be 
taken for granted, we are then confronted 
with the work of a group of American 
publicists, that is, persons who have knowl¬ 
edge and convictions which they believe to 
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be sufficiently important to elicit concern 
on behalf of a lar*?c number of citizens. If, 
in other words, a larffe number of readers 
could be found for this type of literature, 
we should expect the consequence to be a 
more enlightened public opinion. 

Eleven of the pamphlets now being con¬ 
sidered deal specifically with problems re¬ 
lated to the post-war world, three are 
focussed on the issue of race relations, and 
two are concerned with questions of a more 
abstract nature, namely constitutional 
rights and the relation between religion and 
democracy. Since it is my viewpoint that 
these pamphlets should be regarded as in¬ 
struments of public education, I shall at¬ 
tempt to convey some notion of their con¬ 
tents by listing the involved issues in the 
form of three sets of questions. 

A. Questions pertaining to the post-war 
world: 

(1) What opinions do Americans 
now hold with respect to such 
questions as 

(a) planning for employment 
by business, by labor 
and by government? 

(b) the need for coordinated 
planning? 

<c) planning for industrial 
reconversion? 

(d) planning for demobiliza¬ 
tion? 

(c) planning for aid to sol¬ 
diers? 

(f) planning for social se¬ 
curity? 

(g) the continuation of war¬ 
time economic conirols? 

(2) What facts are available con¬ 
cerning 

(a) the economic needs of 
various populations of 
the world? 

(b> the probable condition of 
agriculture after the 
war? 

(c) the world's probable re¬ 
quirements for Ameri¬ 
can foods and fibers? 


(d) the probable need for 
public works after the 
war? 

(e) the relative merits of 
the British (Beveridge) 
and the American plans 
for social security? 

(f) the type of general edu¬ 
cation now being made 
available to the armed 
forces of the United 
States? 

(g) the plans and the scope 
of activities of the 
United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration? 

(h) the technical tasks in¬ 
volved in industrial re¬ 
conversion? 

(i) the probable population 
growths and declines in 
the future world? 

(j) the probable effects of 
the war on family life? 

(k) the probable condition of 
Europe after the War? 

(3) What principles should guide 
the program of educational re¬ 
construction in Europe? 

B. Questions pertaining to race relations: 

(1) what is the fundamental in¬ 
terpretation of the race riot in 
Detroit, Michigan? 

(2) how can other American com¬ 
munities avoid race riots? 

(3) how should Jupiinese-American 
citizens be treated now and 
afU*r the war? 

(4) what does science have to say 
about the problem of race? 

(5) what are the underlying causes 
of race prejudice? 

(6) are there evidences that race 
prejudices may be lessened or 
removed? 

C. Questions pertaining to freedom, de¬ 
mocracy and religion: 

(1) what is the source of our civil 
liberties? 
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(2) what (lanRora or throats are 
likely lo alToct our civil liber¬ 
ties in war-time and in the 
post-war era? 

(3) is the Catholic Church in the¬ 
ory or practice opposed to de¬ 
mocracy? 

(4) is there unity among Roman 
Catholics respecting the prob¬ 
lem of democracy? 

<6) what role is the Catholic 
Church likely to play in the 
coming struggle for democracy? 

The above queries are merely samples of 
the types of issues raised by these pamph¬ 
lets, but I think there can be no doubt 
concerning their importance. I doubt 
whether more significant issues are being 
discussed anywhere, in books, monographs 
or public addresses. What is, however, of 
paramount importance is the fact that these 
crucial issues are presented in simple 
language and are available at a minimum 
cost. The price range runs from ten cents 
to fifty cents per copy. In the above list 
twelve are sold at ten cents each. 

It is obviously impossible to furnish the 
reader with an adequate conception of the 
more solid content of these pamphlets in 
a brief review. I wish only to add that we 
seem to have evolved a technique for 
pamphlet-writing which promises a high 
dcgrt»e of success. Public Affairs pamphlets, 
now receiving ])robahly the widest circula¬ 
tion of any series in this country, follow 
a logical pattern of presentation which is 
readily adaptable to discussion. The pro¬ 
cedure seems to be to (a) select a timely 
subject, (b) secure the most competent 
writer availabh^ to gather siiid prepare the 
material, (c) pictorialize the contents so 
far as possible, and (<1) edit the material 
in such manner as assures wide public ap¬ 
peal. The pamphlets published by the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association are more tech¬ 
nical in character and often follow the same 
style of writing as would have been uti¬ 
lized if these essays were parts of books. 
One of the interesting features of some 
NPA pamphlets is represented by a unique 
method for arriving at conclusions: the 


material comes into existence as the product 
of group discussions carried on by experts. 

Two disturbing questions arise in connec¬ 
tion with the use of pamphlets as educa¬ 
tional instruments. In the first place, there 
are critics who insist that every writer, 
especially every scholar, who attempts to 
simplify, condense and popularize thereby 
sacrifices thoroughness and accuracy. In 
the next place, there are critics who insist 
that a taste for pamphlets, like the taste 
for periodical literature, destroys the appe¬ 
tite for books. My answer to the first criti¬ 
cism is in the form of a challenge to the 
critic: I ask him to read these pamphlets 
and then decide whether or not he believes 
anything important has been sacrificed. It 
is my considered judgment that the need 
for condensation actually improves the 
writing style of authors. In any case, the 
real question is whether or not a greater 
good can be achieved by enlisting a larger 
reading public. My experience in the use 
of pamphlets as teaching material seems 
to indicate that pamphlets in reality in¬ 
crease the students’ appetite for books. 

Sduard C. Lindeman. 
Professor of Social Philosophy at 
the New York School of Social Work 
Columbia University. 


Settlement 

Settlement problems in northwestern 
Quebec and northeastern Ontario^ reports 
on the physical characteristics of the land 
open for colonization in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario; the recent settlement 
policies of the Provincial and Dominion 
governments; and an analysis of the 
settlers economic experience. In the two 
provinces 31,000,000 acres of land are avail¬ 
able for colonization at approximately 60 
cents per acre. Various payments including 
transportation for settlers, premiums for 
building establishment, clearing and sow¬ 
ing, and direct relief to settlers in financial 

'A. Gosselin and G. P. Boucher. Settle^ 
ment problems in northwestern Quebec and 
northeastern Ontario. Publ. 758, Tech. Bui. 
49, 54 pp. Dept, of Agr., Dominion of 
Canada, Feb., 1944. 
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distress have been given to promote settle¬ 
ment. Between 1930 and 1940 over 77 mil¬ 
lion dollars was spent in Quebec for the 
purpose of locating settlers. During that 
period over 80,000 settlers were located at 
the cost of more than $950 per settler, but 
less than half of them remained, bringing 
the cost of each successful settlement to 
$2,000. During the period from 1930 to 
1940 the average amount spent by the gov¬ 
ernment for each settler who remained was 
over $3500. 

The settlement policy of Ontario was 
less liberal than that of Quebec. In Quebec 
most of the money went into the cost of 
establishing and maintaining settlers of 
the land while in Ontario more than 90 per 
cent went into roads and bridges which 
served the dual purpose of giving employ¬ 
ment assistance to the settlers and provid¬ 
ing developments to serve an extensive min¬ 
ing and lumbering industry as well as 
farmers. The last part of the report is an 
analysis of the farming and financial prog¬ 
ress of the settlers who remained. 

Social effects of government land pur^ 
chase^ reports the findings of two parallel 
studies carried on cooperatively by the Mis¬ 
sissippi Experiment Station and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The purpose 
was to determine what had been the social 
and economic impacts on several hundred 
families partially displaced by the federal 
purchase of approximately 100,000 acres 
for a flood control project and what had 
been the effect on some of the communities 
in the reservoir area because of loss of 
population, disruption of road systems, etc. 
The conclusion presents an evaluation of 
the local criticism concerning the project 
and some recommendations as to how some 
of the deleterious effects of such programs 
can be minimized or avoided. Two-thirds of 
the families in the purchase area had 
moved, but nine-tenths of those who did 
move remained within the same community 

* Ralph R. Nichols and Morton B. King. 
Social effects of government land purchase. 
Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 390, 55 pp. In 
cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ. fj. S. 
Dept. Agr. State College, June, 1943. 


or went to a neighboring community in the 
same county. Only 11 per cent of the fami¬ 
lies who moved went outside the county. 
One community in the area lost about 16 
per cent of its families. Enrollment in the 
high school decreased to the point where 
the high school was closed, churches lost 
members and financial support, and mer¬ 
chants reported losses in volume of busi¬ 
ness ranging roughly from 30 to 50 per 
cent. Difficulty in finding suitable land, 
delayed payment, and failure to under¬ 
stand fully the details of the purchase ar¬ 
rangement were among the principal local 
criticisms. 

Problems encountered in “The California 
State land settlements at Durham and 
Delhi”'* are analyzed in the October, 1943, 
issue of Hilgardia, issued by the California 
Experiment Station. The author makes no 
attempt to either criticize or contest the 
validity of methods and approaches used in 
organizing and carrying out settlement 
plans in either of the two areas. Instead, 
he seeks to discover actual causes for 
failure, to point out the ensuing results, 
discuss adjustments made between the 
settlers and the State and present the dis¬ 
tribution of losses. The report includes the 
development of the settlements, selection of 
settlers, production and financial problems, 
economic situation, reorganization at Delhi 
and the final adjustments. The author con¬ 
cludes; “A review of the California State 
Land Settlements at Durham and Delhi is 
fraught with difficullies. Not only were 
ther(‘ numerous and various factors in¬ 
volved in the situation that came to pre¬ 
vail at the settlements but they were* com¬ 
plex and often indeterminate. There were 
divergent viewpoints and bitter conflicts 
among the people involved. These attitudes, 
however, although ever present in later 
years, had little to do with the initial 
failure; neither groups nor personalities 
brought about the results obtained; rather 
the California State Land Settlement Board 


* Roy J. Smith. “The California State land 
settlements at Durham and Delhi.” HiU 
gardia, Vol. 16, No. 5, pp. 399-492. Berke¬ 
ley, Oct., 1943, 
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was dcf<‘alecl by unfoolini' aiul rolonlless 
physical facts.” 

Nutuition 

Only oiu* out of twenty persons in rural 
(’olorjnio iiK'ets a “yanlsiick of I'otxl nutri¬ 
tion,” accorthiij? to Uie rindint^a t»f R. W. 
Roskclley and his associates in the study 
How ntral people iu ('olorado meet a ^'yard¬ 
stick of good niitritionf’^ They also found 
that very few persons in the 014 families 
intcrviewo<i in a cross-section of Colorado 
rural connniniiLi<*s express any dissatisfac¬ 
tion with their diets. Milk, citrus fi’uit, 
anil tomatoes, and other vcKelablos (not 
potatoes) are the foods in which deficien¬ 
cies most often occur. At the same time 
deficiencies in thc\se food items cause less 
dissatisfaction than any other deficiencies. 
The foods in which ileficiencies are least 
frequently r(‘i)orted were ciu-eals anil bread, 
of?j?s and iiotatoes. More people express 
dissatisfaction with the* lack of fresh, 
canned, and dried fruit than any other 
items, while the onus who feel they do not 
have cnouj?h meat miss it most keenly of 
any of the items, (lost is the most important 
sim?lc reason j^iven for not meetinj? yard¬ 
stick requirements by those who think they 
do not have enoup:h. The author gives as 
pos.sible reasons for contentment with de¬ 
ficiency: Back of knowlixlge of what a good 
stanilard is. and dislike for certain foods. 
The effectiveni'ss of programs of nutri¬ 
tion education was stiulii»d in llridgeport, 
Connecticut, and Richmond, Virginja,"’ In 
each city about 2{){) women, ri'presentativc 
of all housewives, were interviewed. Women 
in all in(‘ome and oecupational groups re¬ 
ceive information about nutrition from such 
si>iirc<‘s as the radio, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, booklets and pamphlets, meetings and 
elasses. However more than half of the 


women do not foci the need for improving 
their knowledge of nutrition, even with war 
food restrictions. Greater interest in nutri¬ 
tion might be aroused if it were more close¬ 
ly related to the preparation of varied and 
economical meals. When interest in nutri¬ 
tion is acquired, women continue to learn 
about it and use the knowledge in solving 
their food problems. 

A bulletin on The problem of changing 
food habifs^^ is introduced by a statement 
reviewing the history of the Committee on 
Food Habits by Carl E. Guthe. The first 
article, written by Margaret Mead, cites 
the problems involved in a study designed 
to guide an action program to effect a 
change in our food practices; notes the 
number of disciplines involved and states 
the approach to be used in integrating our 
existing knowledge and the results of new 
studios. Part II contains 10 reports on 
studies of such widely varying subject mat¬ 
ter as: Forces behind food habits and 
methods of change, a study of the use of 
the friendship pattern in nutrition educa¬ 
tion, a study of the effect of odd-shifts 
upon the food habits of war workers, food 
habits of selected subcultures in the United 
States, tests of acceptability of emergency 
rations, and a summary of a study of some 
personality factors in block leaders in low 
income groups. 

Farm Labor 

According to a field survey,the average 
farm in North Carolina early in 1944 had 
6.;j persons of whom 3.3 were agricultural 
workers who were equal to 1.64 man- 
equivalent workers. But the average farm 
needed 1.C9 man-equivalent workers to 
carry on the work represented by 19.3 war 
units, including 28.5 acres in crops. The 
adequacy of the farm labor supply was 


* R. W. Roskelley. Vrnrtiees and attitudes 
of rural people in Colorado in meeting a 
"yardstick of good nntritionf* (]olo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Buk 380-A, 23 pp. Fort Collins, 
Apr., 1944. ^ ^ 

^U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Housewives discuss nutrition programs* A 
study in Bridgeport, Connecticut and Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia. 17 pp. Washington, D. C». 
May, 1944. . 


" National Research Council. The problem 
of changing food habits. Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Food Habits 1941-1943. Bui. 108, 
177 pp. National Academy of Science, 
Washington, a C. Oct., 1943. 

'•Selz C. Mayo and others. lOU farm 
labor problems. Farm manpower situation 
in North Carolina. N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 344, 24 pp. Raleigh, May, 1944. 
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found to vary with the size of farm. Farms 
with less than 16 war units had enough 
manpower as a part of the regular labor 
force to meet production needs, but those 
with 64 or more war units needed 28 per 
cent more labor than they had. Three out of 
every five farms needed additional labor. 
The remaining two farms did not have 
enough surplus labor to make up the de¬ 
ficit on the other farms. On those farms 
having a deficit of available labor, the de¬ 
ficit amounts to «35 per cent—^for all farms 
of the State it is 10 per cent. Detailed 
tables present data by the subregions of the 
State. 

Population 

Kentucky’s civilian population^ declined 
by 10 per cent since 1940, and the heaviest 
decline occurred in a group of 13 nearly 
contiguous counties in the northern part of 
Eastern Kentucky. Field surveys in five 
magisterial districts in as many counties 
found considerable divergence in the rates 
of loss of population and in the timing of 
the losses. There was a decline in the num¬ 
ber of children under 16 since 1940, but 
the greatest declines occurred among men 
and women 15-34 years of age. The num¬ 
ber of men 35-44 years old also declined, 
but women in that age group did not leave 
in large numbers. Population 45 to 64 
years old decreased slightly in two areas 
and increased in the other three. The num¬ 
ber of people 66 or over increased in four 
and decreased very slightly in the other 
district. Detailed data are given by sample 
areas showing the extent of migration as 
individuals or as family groups, the di.stri- 
bution of migrants by sex, age, education, 
occupation, place working and the number 
of resident members remaining in the 
household. Despite the heavy losses which 
have occurred in this area, the report con¬ 
cludes that if the conditions which led to 
the emigration of recent years persist there 
would be further migration away. One of 
the maps included in the bulletin shows 

“Howard W. Beers, Effects of war on 
farm population in Kentucky, Ky, Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 456, 24 pp. Lexington, Apr., 
1944. 


for each county the approximate number of 
years since the population last equalled 
that estimaied for November, 1943, ranging 
from 2 to 77 years. 

Rural population problems hi North Caro- 
lina^ is the subject of a recent technical 
bulletin from the North Carolina Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. It traces the 
population growth of the State from its 
earliest origins, showing the geographic 
and cultural backgrounds of the early 
settlers and the growth and spread of popu¬ 
lation in the several parts of the State 
before the first census of 1790. With the 
aid of census data since 1790, the growth 
of the population for the State as a whole 
is shown. Population growth in rural and 
urban areas and for more recent years the 
farm and nonfarm population is described. 
The changing racial composition of the 
State’s population is shown back to 1820. 
For purposes of analysis, the State has 
been divided into four sub-regions and 
many of the computations arc carried 
through separately by region. 

A recent report on Virginia's rural man¬ 
powers^ concerns itself with the "ratio of 
resources to population and of workers to 
work opportunities in rural Virginia.” To 
analyze and measure this main theme of 
the study, the author worked from three 
main approaches, namely the (1) economic, 
(2) population trends, and (3) standards 
of living. 

A number of indices were developed to 
ufTord measures of the components involved 
in each approach. The economic took into 
account the labor force and its utilization, 
income an<l property values. I’opulation 
trends include birth rates an<l migration in 

•Selz C- Mayo and Horace Hamilton. 
Rural population problems in North Caro¬ 
lina, I. Population Growth 1790-1940. N. G. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 76, 68 pp. Ra¬ 
leigh, Aug., 1943. 

“ Allen D. Edwards. Virginia's rural man¬ 
power, A study of population pressure and 
potential sources of labor supply. Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 92, 63 pp. In coopera¬ 
tion with the Population Study Div. of the 
Va. State Planning Bd., Blacksburg, Dec., 
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relation to population pressure and employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Standards of livini? 
covered housing items, educational levels, 
etc. The various indices which arc explicitly 
defined in a section on methodology, show 
that several areas of rural Virginia are 
suffering from an imhalance between popu¬ 
lation and resources—and that this condi¬ 
tion in turn accounts for a considerable 
degree oX the low living standards in many 
counties. 

Community Organization 

A studywas made to discover some of 
the forces which bring about favorable atti¬ 
tudes of farmers toward a cooperative mar¬ 
keting organization. Materials were ob¬ 
tained from interviewing 1266 dairy far¬ 
mers in 10 I’ennsylvania communities. The 
cooperative studied was one which served 
the interest of milk producers within the 
Philadelphia milk shed. A scale consisting 
of 10 questions, with different numerical 
values, was use<l to collect data and to 
measure the varying degree of favorable¬ 
ness of farmers’ attitudes. Two typos of 
attitudes were differentiated in this study, 
one general, the other, specific. Factors in¬ 
fluencing the general attitude were the 
broadness of the specific attitudes, inten¬ 
sity of the specifle attitudes, the degree to 
which compensating atiitmlea existed, and 
the operator'.s reason for joining the co¬ 
operative. Factors associating with specific 
attitudes were: (extent of information con¬ 
cerning I he coo|)<»rative, frequency of at¬ 
tendance at local meetings, source of infor¬ 
mation, number of organizations in which 
memher.ship was held, age of operator, 
amount of schooling, and size of dairy. Fac¬ 
tors having positive correlation with favor¬ 
able attitudes w<»ro: amount of information, 
amount of schooling, religion, age of oper¬ 
ator, size of family, number of organiza¬ 
tions in which membership was held, mo¬ 
bility of operator, and size of dairy. 


“M. E. John. Factors influencing far¬ 
mers* attitudes toward a cooperative mar¬ 
keting organization. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 457, 34 pp. State College, 1943. 


Farm youth in the cluli^^ is the sixth 
bulletin on the social participation of farm 
families in Cortland County, New York. 
“The chief purpose of these studies has 
been to discover the extent and intensity 
of the participation of rural people in or¬ 
ganizations, to compare the characteristics 
of participants with the characteristics of 
those who do not participate and to point 
out the relationship of social and economic 
factors to this participation.” Comparison 
of some of the characteristics of farm boys 
and girls who are 4-H club members with 
the characteristics of farm boys and girls 
who are not members showed that 4-H mem¬ 
bers belong to more organizations than non- 
members, are more likely to live on the 
better farm land classes, more frequently 
come from owner-operated families and 
have larger incomes than non-members, that 
their families participate more than those 
of the non-members and have higher levels 
of living, that they are more stable geo¬ 
graphically and possess more communica¬ 
tion facilities. 

The 4-H program reaches about one in 
each three of the eligible farm youth. 
Social status differences exclude boys and 
girls who would benefit from the program 
as much or more than those from the better 
land classes. To reach these youth it may 
be necessary to organize clubs within these 
social levels. 

Miscellaneous 

Dorothy Dickins's study^*"* of the influence 
of managerial ability of both husbands and 
wives upon various aspects of family living 
among low income farm families in Ar¬ 
kansas, Louisiana and Mississippi is based 
on Farm Security Administration's records 
and data secured from 676 white and 360 


“ W. A. Anderson and D. B. Fales. Farm 
youth in the J^-H club. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Bui. 13, 22 pp. Ithaca, 
Apr., 1944. 

W. A, Anderson. Farm youth in the J^H 
chib. Part II, Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 14, 14 pp. Ithaca, May, 1944. 

” Dorothy Dickins. Effects of good house¬ 
hold management on family living. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 380, 30 pp. State 
C^ege* May, 1943. 
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Negro families. Husbands and wives were 
rated separately as to managerial ability. 
For purposes of analysis the below-average 
in managerial ability and the average cate¬ 
gories were combined and compared with 
the above-average managerial category. The 
data were analyzed to show the relation¬ 
ships between managerial ability and ten¬ 
ure status, composition of family, educa¬ 
tion, income and other economic aspects of 
family living, food, clothing, housing and 
household equipment, family cooperation, 
field work done by wives, participation in 
educational clubs, and type of reading ma¬ 
terial subscribed to. 

The Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina has made a study^^ of the re¬ 
sources, deficiencies, and trends which 
affect the life and work of its rural 
churches. Eighty per cent of the Baptist 
churches in North Carolina, comprising 
about 58 per cent of the members, are 
located in the country or village. These 
churches are handicapped by poor equip¬ 
ment and buildings, few resident full-time 
pastors, inadequately trained leaders, lack 
of cooperation with other welfare agencies, 
and insecure financial status. The report 
suggests that the economic condition of 
these people should be improved by increas¬ 
ing the productivity of the soil and by 
bringing more industries into the rural 
areas, but they also need the leadership of 
well-trained young ministers who choose 
the rural church because of its opportuni¬ 
ties for service. 

The bulletin, Adventures in small-scale 
rural enterprises in South Carolirub^^ con¬ 
tains a series of human interest stories 
dealing with some of these enterprises and 
the people responsible for them. Small rural 
industries may play an important role in 
the future economic development of the 


^ Garland A. Hendricks and others. 
Rural Baptist churches of North Carolina, 
56 pp. Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C., 1943. 

“J. M. Stepp and Gil Rowland. Adven¬ 
tures in smaurseale rural enterprises in 
South Carolina, S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Gir. 
67, 32 pp. Glemson, Jan., 1944. 


South. They also offer possibilities for re¬ 
habilitating wounded soldiers. Besides mak¬ 
ing a definite contribution to the production 
of food, fiber, and other things needed for 
war, such industries provide market out¬ 
lets for farm products, employ farm people 
and bring in extra profits for farmers. 
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Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Frontiers of American Culture, By James 
Truslow Adams. New York: Scribners, 
1944. Pp. xiv + 364. $2.60. 

From 1937 to 1941, the American Asso¬ 
ciation for Adult Education engaged in a 
study of the social significance of adult 
education. Twenty-seven brief but defini¬ 
tive volumes were issued, each concerned 
with one area of education. Mr. Adams’s 
book is an interpretive summary of this 
series of studies, an assignment he was 
commissioned to undertake by the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Adams has performed a useful and 
important service in this volume. His skill 
as a historian and interpreter of the Ameri¬ 
can scene needs no eulogy from any re¬ 
viewer. However, the author regrettably 
does not confine himself to his sources in 
too many parts of this book. At such points 
he interprets himself, not adult education, 
and in none too favorable a light. 

Mr. Adams writes in an informal, some¬ 
what personal style. Perhaps it is this 
which leads him into condusions unfounded 


in the data with which he is dealing. Thus 
the proof of his conviction that the return¬ 
ing soldier and sailor will need little or no 
counselling is his belief that he himsdf 
would not have profited by such an experi¬ 
ence in his youth. Unfortunately—or per¬ 
haps fortunately—Mr. Adams is not an 
average man. 

To him, any planning by a federal agency 
**implies compulsion, not freedom,” The 
italics are the author's. Apparently, he has 
overlooked, among other things, the experi¬ 
ence of the planning program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, based 
so largely on lay committees. Mr. Adams 
has discovered a movement “to forbid pri¬ 
vate sdiools.” This movement has not yet 
asked the reviewer to join and contribute, 
though judging by his mail and Mr. Dies’s 
antics, most movements circularize all 
members of all university faculties. 

Mr. Adams, who in 1936 solemnly wrote 
New York newspapers that his neighbors 
in Westport, Connecticut, were being gener¬ 
ously paid for wot plowing up their lawns 
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and planting potatoes, now arrives at the 
judgment that the Extension Service was 
a good rural adult education agency until 
“it got entangled” with the business of 
killing little pigs "et al” Apart from the 
fact that the Extension Service had exactly 
nothing to do with the policies of the Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment Administration, it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Adams does not in¬ 
clude potatoes in the "et al” since there was, 
of course, no Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration potato program. 

Mr. Adams discovers that the United 
States Office of Education is “steadily 
shrinking in comparative importance,” 
whereas few, if any, regular agencies of 
the government have had larger propor¬ 
tionate increases in funds since the defense 
program got under way. None of these 
confusions of prejudice with fact occur in 
the source studies the historian author was 
supposed to have used. 

It is extremely unfortunate that an other¬ 
wise important summary of a major and 
growing educational movement is so marred 
by inclusion of so many gratuitous, inac¬ 
curate and misleading statements since 
many of Mr. Adams’ readers will not have 
acquaintance with the excellent series on 
which his study was to have been based. 
Moreover, it is unfair to the authors of 
that series. 

As the director of the Association for 
Adult Education says in the foreword Mr. 
Adams does interpret adult education “as 
a moving vital force in American life and 
as a socially significant phenomenon in our 
developing culture.” It is a fairly good 
book. It could so easily have been a superb 
book. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


Society and Nature^ A Sociological Inquiry. 
By Hans Kelsen. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viii -f 391. 
$4.00. 

The principal thesis of this book is that 
the modem notion of causality had its ori¬ 
gin in the primitive notion of retribution. 
In support of this thesis, a vast literary 


and historical erudition is displayed, in¬ 
cluding over one hundred pages of notes 
in small print. The first two chapters deal 
with “Primitive Consciousness” and “The 
Social Interpretation of Nature.” After a 
review of ethnological material on this sub¬ 
ject, the author concludes that “one must 
not term the personal beings to whom he 
[primitive man] traces the events of na¬ 
ture, as supernatural but rather as super¬ 
human beings. Since he knows no nature, 
he cannot imagine a supemature.” (p. 48). 
There follow three chapters on “The In¬ 
terpretation of Nature According to the 
Principle^ of Retribution,” “The Idea of 
Retribution in Greek Religion,” and “The 
Law of Causality and the Principle of 
Retribution in the Greek Philosophy of Na¬ 
ture.” Together these three chapters con¬ 
stitute more than three-fourths of the en¬ 
tire text. Here we find copious quotations 
from mythology, ethnology and Greek 
poetry. The conclusion drawn from this 
material is that 

The contrast between Plato’s nor¬ 
mative religious, essentially Orphic- 
Pythagorean, interpretation of the 
world and the causid scientific concept 
of reality in the Greek philosophy of 
nature was originally not great. For 
its fundamental scheme: the law of 
causality, which this philosophy de¬ 
veloped for the first time in the history 
of the human mind, arose from the 
norm of retribution and detached it¬ 
self only gradually from this all- 
dominating principle of mythical- 
religious thinlang. 

The process by which this detachment is 
further taking place in modem science is 
reviewed in two brief concluding chapters, 
(a total of 17 pages). The conclusion is 
best stated in the author’s own words: 

With the emanciparion of the causal 
from the normative interpretation of 
nature, i.e., nature as the creation of 
God and under the rule of the divine 
will, the antagonism of the empirical 
and the transcendental disappears from 
the sphere of science. . . . For modem 
sociology a social event appears as part 
of reali^, determined by the same laws 
as a natural event. No essential dif¬ 
ference between natural and social 
laws, i.e., between the laws determining 
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nature and the laws determining: so¬ 
ciety, exists as soon as the natural law 
itself relinquishes its claim to absolute 
necessity and satisfies itself with being 
an assertion of statistical probability. 
There is no fundamental hindrance to 
prevent sociology’s arriving at this kind 
of law in its own domain. In religious 
specidation nature was a part of so¬ 
ciety ruled according to the law of 
retribution. After the complete emanci¬ 
pation of causality from retribution in 
the modem notion of law, society is— 
from the point of view of science— a. 
part of nature. 

This conclusion has been pretty generally, 
but by no means unanimously, accepted in 
American sociology for some time. For 
those who still find the dichotomy of "na¬ 
ture” and "society” a necessary frame for 
their thinking, Kelsen’s painstaking ac¬ 
count of the probable ancestry of this dual¬ 
ism should be enlightening. 

George A. Lundberg. 

Benningrton College. 


Food Bnouffh. By John D. Black. Lancas¬ 
ter, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Gattell 
Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 269. $2.50. 

This popularly written small volume 
could very well be called the intdligent 
citizen’s reconnaissance book through the 
problems of food policy in the United 
States during and after the war. It is 
factual and informative, rather than ana¬ 
lytical and argumentative. It is packed with 
useful and illuminating data which will 
answer a host of questions about the food 
requirements for our armed forces, dvilians, 
and allied nations; the production require¬ 
ments of agriculture, our capadty to pro¬ 
duce foods, shifts in production and con¬ 
sumption, food prices and rationing, food 
requirements and supplies for rdief and 
rehabilitation; and finally the international 
aspects of food policies after the war. 

Some chapters are interesting to agricul¬ 
tural economists; others are too general 
and too summary for their purposes. In 
the first category, the last three chapters 
qualify particularly, dealing with the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture held at Hot Springs in 1943, 


and the possibilities of approaching by 
means of international policies the goal of 
freedom from hunger. The author’s ap¬ 
praisal of the accomplishments of the con¬ 
ference as wdl as of the possibilities for 
progress in improving the diet of low- 
income groups is marked by moderate opti¬ 
mism and a very wholesome realism. Pro¬ 
fessor Black strongly emphasizes the point 
that the key to a more adequate nutrition 
for the low income groups lies in the effec¬ 
tiveness of policies by which a high rate 
of industrial employment and of interna¬ 
tional trade can be accomplished. Chapter 
6, on enemy food supplies, is wholly in¬ 
adequate from every point of view. 

Sociologists will be interested in several 
scattered passages in which the author 
stresses the necessity of restraints upon 
the growth of population as one of the 
presuppositions of a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the diet of the poorest nations in 
Asia (cf. pp. 236-37, 257). He daims that 
it was good diplomacy that this question 
was not raised at Hot Springs, and says, 
**But when we settle down to consider effec¬ 
tive courses of action, we cannot leave out 
almost the major factor in the whole situ¬ 
ation” Italics his. "Did it really hdp Italy’s 
food supply and nutrition,” he asks, "for 
us to accept several million of them as im¬ 
migrants? ... Or was the principal result 
of it merely to have more Italians in the 
world?” "... Let us not, then, take too 
lightly this assignment of obtaining an 
adequate diet for all nations ‘in the shortest 
possible time.’ The balance between foods, 
diets, and birthrates has to be changed 
too. . . .” 

These quotations seem to indicate that 
Professor Black has some definite policy in 
mind by which the "restraint on the birth¬ 
rate” can be implemented. To the reader’s 
discomfiture, he does not indicate the na¬ 
ture of such a policy. Obviously he cannot 
have had in mind the naive recipe of some 
birth-control crusaders who would solve the 
whole problem by teaching the mechanics 
of contraception and selling contraceptives. 
The only known economic and social 
changes which so far have yielded as a 
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by-product a falling birth rate have been 
a sustained process of urbanization, and 
rising standards of living. Nowhere has 
this restraint on the birthrate been the re¬ 
sult of a policy directed toward that end, 
particularly not in the United States. 

The race between an expansion of food 
supplies and the increase in the population 
in Asiatic countries belongs to the most 
bewildering phenomena and renders inter¬ 
national efforts to improve the diet of the 
low-income groups there most problematical. 
Yet the immense impact of the biological 
factors upon international relations may 
well lead to population policies in the 
United States attempting to stem the de¬ 
clining rate of population growth within 
the coming decades. 

Food Enough is a reliable introduction to 
the many wartime policies in the United 
States, and a thought-provoking discussion 
of international postwar problems connect¬ 
ed with food and agriculture. Its popular 
style and interesting presentation should 
make it particularly attractive to those 
who wish to become familiar with the sub¬ 
ject of food quiddy. The absence of any 
recommendation of further literature on 
the subject for those readers whose appe¬ 
tite was whetted for further study, appears 
to be a serious omission. 

Rarl Brandt. 

Food Research Institute 
Stanford University. 


Come Over Into Macedonia, By Harold B. 

Allen. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 

Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. 

.$3.00. 

Those who believe that the post-war re¬ 
habilitation of Europe can be accomplished 
along democratic lines place their confi¬ 
dence in the power of education. That edu¬ 
cation offers more than a ray of hope in 
this direction is revealed to the reader of 
Come Over Into Macedonia, by Harold 6. 
Allen. 

Come Over Into Macedorda provides an 
excdlent background as to actual condi¬ 
tions likely to confront rural populations 
in many parts of Europe as soon as the 


present conflict is over. In addition it points 
to some sound educational principles de¬ 
veloped in actual practice, under trying 
circumstances at a time in our twentieth 
century when the tragic conditions in the 
Balkans reached their lowest ebb prior to 
Hitler’s domination. 

As a result of the. war between the 
Turks and Greeks (1921-1922), leading up 
to the Smyrna disaster, Greece experienced 
a sudden increase in population. Common 
Greeks and Armenians made up the ma¬ 
jority. 

Through the succession of wars they had 
become as ’^disadvantaged” a body of hu¬ 
manity as the world had ever seen. This 
historical account of educational efforts to 
solve their problems is interesting because 
it points a background for the kind of 
pattern likely to be found in many parts 
of Europe when the present war is over. 
Millions of homeless, starving, wretched, 
human beings will be roaming aimlessly 
from country to country. The first job will 
be to feed them; the next will be to assist 
them in living like human beings. 

The book is valuable because Near East 
Relief, under Allen’s educational leadership, 
came into this kind of picture with little 
in the way of funds. Near East Relief is 
not an endowed foundation. It exists large¬ 
ly through small contributions made by 
persons and organizations interested in 
making the Near East a more habitable 
place. Allen was an agriculturally trained 
educators from the United States, fa¬ 
miliar with all phases of agricultural edu¬ 
cation from Smith-Hughes teaching to ex¬ 
tension work. He was not afraid to try 
new methods of teaching when old ones 
failed to work. 

Unusually interesting are Mr. Allen’s 
experiences in developing native agricul¬ 
turists who could teach farmers and help 
them to adopt new practices. The account 
is not unlike that of the early development 
of extension work in the United States. 
The Near East Relief educational plan had 
devdoped four essential phases of rural 
adult education: The first, as in this coun¬ 
try, was to follow better production prac- 
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tices; the second, a program of recreation; 
the third, a program of home making edu¬ 
cation—^the homc-economics type of pro¬ 
gram we know in this country; the fourth, 
a home welfare program, including nutri¬ 
tion, sanitation, and health. In the fourth 
phase the results were so outstanding that 
the Greek Government became interested 
and put up considerable funds to improve 
sanitation and health measures. The book 
shows the logical elevation of rural adult 
education from a basis of simple how-to- 
farm teaching to the how-to-live-in-the- 
rural-community kind of education. 

Educational principles followed by Allen 
and his associates in developing the Mace¬ 
donia program included the following: 

(1) Careful survey of the area. 

(2) Close cooperation with government 
policy. 

(3) Selection of a staff trained in serv¬ 
ice and carefully supervised. 

(4) Freedom from political involvement. 

(6) Demonstration methods. 

(6) Careful selection of location for 
demonstration work. 

(7) Cooperation of the local community. 

(8) Working on problems that faced the 
majority of people. 

(9) Recognition of need for rdating 
scientific information with knowledge 
of local people. 

(10) Living and working dosely with 
people. 

(11) Recognition of need to have a definite 
program. 

(12) Service-type activity to interest far¬ 
mers in programs. 

(13) Recognition of need for working 
through competent local leaders. 

(14) Insistence on extension workers 
being able to demonstrate their the* 
ories in practice under conditions like 
those faced by the peasants. 

(15) Sanction and cooperation of church 
bodies. 

(16) Making materials used in demonstra¬ 
tion also available to people. 

(17) Helping people to help themselves. 

(18) Assurance of continuation of pro¬ 
gram by the Greek G^emment after 


Near East Relief effort came to an 
end. 

(19) Recognition of the truth that il¬ 
literacy does not always mean lack 
of wisdom and that the illiterate 
dasses need hdp to become literate 
if they are to adopt modem farm 
production methods. 

(20) Making initial projects simple and 
immediately practical, and leading 
gradually into the more complex 
ones. 

M. L. Wilson. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


Characberistica of the American Negro. 
Edited by Otto Klineberg. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii -1- 
409. $4.00. 

Under the able editorship of Otto Kline¬ 
berg, this symposium gives a highly useful 
summation of existing knowledge concern¬ 
ing the real and imputed characteristics of 
the Negro population in the United States. 
It is one of the monographs in the re¬ 
cently completed research project sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation, and directed 
by Gunnar Myrdal, for the study of all 
the more important phases of Negro life 
in this country. 

Aside from Part I, whidi draws upon 
general literature for its materials, the 
volume comprises “a, series of critical analy¬ 
ses of the findings of scientists and scholars 
who have concerned themselves” with the 
characteristics of Negroes. The various ma¬ 
jor divisions are as follows: I. “The Stereo¬ 
type of the American Negro,” Guy B. John¬ 
son; II. “Tests of Negro Intelligence,” Otto 
Klineberg; III. “Experimental Studies of 
Negro Personality,” Otto Klineberg; IV. 
“ ‘Race' Attitudes,” Eugene Horowitz; 
V. “The Hybrid and the Problem of Misce¬ 
genation,” Louis Wirth and Herbert €k>ld- 
hamer; VI. “Mental Diseases among Amer¬ 
ican Negroes: A Statistical Analysis,” Ben¬ 
jamin Malzbeig. The editor has written a 
brief Introduction and Condusion, but the 
miscellaneous sections are largely indepen¬ 
dent of one another. 

The opening chapter on stereotypes called 
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from a wide range of non-fiction sources 
yields an interesting variety of traits at¬ 
tributed to Negroes by lay persons and 
supposedly scientific authorities, and forms 
an appropriate background for the chap¬ 
ters to follow. Since no effort was made to 
do a systematic sampling, however, Negro 
and white opinions of the race are cited 
somewhat indiscriminately. Dates are not 
given within the context of the discussion 
where stereotypes are quoted, and this 
omission completely obscures the fact that 
even the studied views of sociologists con¬ 
cerning the Negro have undergone drastic 
changes within the last few decades. For 
example, it would be manifestly unfair to 
quote undated the conclusions of Howard 
W. Odum's Social and Mental Traits of the 
Negro, which he wrote in 1910 and has 
long since repudiated, but the equally obso¬ 
lete views of a Tulane University profes¬ 
sor—^presumably about 1905—-are given 
along with some other undated stereotypes 
to show that professionals sometimes “have 
written with much more assurance, bias, 
and vehemence than the average white 
layman.” 

Although hitherto unpublished data are 
included here and there in all of the topical 
divisions, particularly in those by Horowitz 
and by Wirth and Goldhamer, the mono¬ 
graph purports to be primarily “a critical 
survey of the available literature in several 
related fields.” The methods employed 
by Klineberg in his chapters are familiar 
to readers who are acquainted with his 
earlier work, Bace Differences. 

As a reference book, Characteristics of 
the American Negro is valuable for its com¬ 
prehensive coverage and painstaking evalu¬ 
ation of existing research, yet its value is 
limited by the defects of its own virtues. 
Rather detailed citations and analyses are 
given of admittedly worthless studies, and 
the authors freely acknowledge their diffi¬ 
culty in trying to transcend the studies they 
attempt to integrate. They were unable to 
find complete agreement even in the evi¬ 
dence presented by physical anthropologists, 
and the defects and uncertainties in the 
evidence concerning mental and social 


characteristics are so numerous that the 
careful student will conclude that no final 
judgment may yet be rendered. 

This critical survey reveals the com¬ 
plexity of the problems involved in arriv¬ 
ing at the characteristics of any “racial” 
group, and shows that few investigators 
have been able to get the relevant vari¬ 
ables under control in their inquiries. The 
old and thus far futile heredity vs. environ¬ 
ment issue appears again and again. Ex¬ 
treme hereditist views are successfully dis¬ 
posed of, but some of the evaluations and 
conclusions arrived at by the collaborators 
on this volume warrant the opinion that 
they have occasionally slipped into an en¬ 
vironmentalist bias. Numerous instances of 
this latter tendency might be given, but one 
quotation (from Klineberg’s Conclusion, pp. 
400-401) will suffice here: 

There is no proof that the groups 
[whites and Negroes] are inherently 
different, but there is also no complete 
demonstration that the groups are en¬ 
tirely alike. If other methods were 
available, differences might conceivably 
be demonstrated (although this is uvr- 
likely). In the absence of such methods 
it is legitimate to conclude that in all 
probability inherent intellectual dif-‘ 
ferences between Negroes and whites 
do not exist. (Reviewer’s italics.) 

The italicized portion of the above quo¬ 
tation is obviously a non sequitur, and is 
therefore inadmissible as a scientific con¬ 
clusion. Contemporary social scientists have 
performed an invaluable service in counter¬ 
acting false biological dogmas of racism, 
and should continue their emphatic insis¬ 
tence upon the importance of social factors, 
but their environmental frame of reference 
in no way impels them into a premature 
negation of the possible existence of other 
factors. 

Logan Wilson. 

University of Kentucky. 


Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley Cantril 
and Research Associates in the Office 
of Public Opinion Researdi, Princeton 
University. Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv + 818. 
$3.75. 
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The publisher’s statement on its jacket 
claims this book is “the first systematic 
examination of the . . . new methods of 
surveying public opinion.” However, it is 
neither a systematic, nor the first, exami¬ 
nation of this field. It is, rather, what 
Cantril’s preface claims it to be; A one- 
volume collection of miscellaneous studies 
made by the Office of Public Opinion Re¬ 
search to give “some idea of the serious 
problems encountered in every phase of 
the polling operation.” The reader, there¬ 
fore, should not be disappointed if he fails 
to find in it a systematic review, analysis, 
and critique of the extensive literature on 
public opinion analysis and such closely 
related fields as market research and atti¬ 
tude measurement. 

The seventeen chapters and seven ap¬ 
pendices were prepared by ten persons, as 
many as five of whom shared in writing 
individual chapters. The problem areas 
dealt with are: The formulation of ques¬ 
tions, the interviewing situation, sampling, 
and the determinants of opinion. A chapter 
on “The Measurement of Civilian Morale” 
is presented to illustrate all phases of the 
polling technique by means of a specific 
problem. Technical methodological and 
bibliographical appendices are included. 
Adding to the unity of this work are the 
facts that all but one of the ten persons 
who share in the authorship are, or have 
been at some time, associated with the 
Princeton University O.P.O.R., the period 
covered is compact—mainly the three war 
years, 1940-42,^—and most of the content of 
the attitude and opinion questions used in 
the various analyses has some bearing on 
the war. 

A brief evaluation of this book is diffi¬ 
cult. Some of the chapters, not too in¬ 
volved, should be both interesting and in¬ 
formative to the general reader. Others are 
probably of interest only to the polling 
technician. At some points the casual read¬ 
er may become bored with the details. The 
critical technical reader may find too many 
points with which he disagrees to be en¬ 
tirely pleased. He may question the defi¬ 
nitions of some concepts, the logic employed. 


points of view taken, emphases and omis¬ 
sions. He will definitely object to errata, 
such as the following; Table 8 and Fig. 1 
fail to check in detail (pp. 26-7); figures 
given in Table 42 do not check with those 
of the 1940 Census (p. 145); the titles of 
Figs. 29 and 30 appear to be transposed 
(pp. 224-5); the percentage of respondents 
reported “against peace on present basis” 
is 17 in Table 80 (p. 238) and 22 in Pig. 
33 (p. 249); and the terrific shift of opinion 
caused mainly by Pearl Harbor (an in¬ 
crease of those “against peace on present 
basis” from 17-22 per cent on Nov. 19, to 
87 per cent by Dec. 18, 1941) is completely 
obscured because the positions of the “yes” 
and “no” responses are transposed in Pig. 
33. 

In spite of the reviewer’s criticisms, he 
believes the book will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in the problems with 
which it deals. The various studies it con¬ 
tains call attention sharply to some of the 
difficult problems that are inherent in pub¬ 
lic opinion research, thus throwing new 
light on the limitations and the true po¬ 
tentialities of this field of investigation. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The University and the Modem World, By 
Arnold S. Nash. New York; The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. xxiv -f* 312. 
$2.50. 

The thesis which Mr. Nash sets forth in 
this weighty little volume is that modern 
science has been kidding itself with its 
assumption of objectivity. There is no pure¬ 
ly objective approach to knowledge, he 
says. On the contrary, the very method of 
the approach which one chooses in itself 
presupposes certain basic assumptions 
(See p. 268). 

Of interest to sociologists is his insis¬ 
tence that the social sciences in particular 
are non-objective (See pu 229). 

More fundamentally Mr. Nash asserts 
that this self-deceiving addition to objec¬ 
tive facts has meant that scholarship has 
flooded the world with a mass of data and 
yet given to mankind no compass with 
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which to chart its way. Because of this, 
room has been left for men with an ill- 
advised devotion to compasses and a scorn 
for data to subvert the processes of scien¬ 
tific learning to their own ends. The Fas¬ 
cists, he says, have been quick to fill in 
the gap. Because of the very slant and 
direction which they have given to science 
they have gained power (See p. 152). Like 
Nazisism, Marxism maintains that knowl¬ 
edge must sei*ve a social purpose and that 
knowledge is socially conditioned. (See p. 
190). 

Mr. Nash holds that the whole develop¬ 
ment of modem science has been largely 
due to the revolutionary Protestant attitude 
toward the world. It was Protestantism 
which unshackled earlier scholars and gave 
them the freedom to inquire. But it has 
allowed them to become so enamoured of 
freedom as to require of modem science no 
accounting of its purposes and goals. It is 
time, he says, for the Christian-Jewish 
religions to insist upon some ethnical ori¬ 
entation of the collection made by science. 
(See p. 260). 

One must confess, as one considers the 
obvious slant which American scholars find 
themselves giving to even more “abstract” 
facts these days, a refiection of their re¬ 
action to the racial and political theories 
against which we fight, that the universi¬ 
ties seem rather belatedly to have become 
aware of the fact that knowledge must 
exist for something other than itself alone, 
Mr. Nash has undoubtedly put his finger 
upon a weak spot in our educational world. 
The recent (May 12-14) Princeton con¬ 
ference on religion and public education 
indicates that others are thinking along 
similar lines. Certainly faculty members of 
deep religious convictions have often faced 
the problem of the effect of their scientific 
teaching upon the religious and ethical life 
of their students. It is true also that the 
religious convictions or lack of them which 
a faculty member possesses escape from 
him to his students with or without his 
will. 

And yet the proposal that colleges and 
universities should become open propagan¬ 


dists is quite foreign to our traditional 
ways of academic thought. The reader 
wishes that Mr. Nash had expanded his 
little book, (it contains but 312 small 
pages) to indicate more completely what 
he means by a religious “speculum mentis” 
that may oppose the Fascist and Marxist 
philosophy. 

The book is fully annotated, brings to¬ 
gether quotations from eminent writers in 
a wide variety of fields, and is thoroughly 
a bit of scholarship. Provocative, it is well 
worth the reading. 

William G. Mather. 
De Pauw University. 


The Decline of a Cotton Textile City, By 
Seymour Louis Wolfbein. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp, 
179. $2.60. 

This book is an economic case study of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, which has 
been mainly dependent for more than a half 
century upon cotton textiles. It will be of 
interest to rural sociologists who are con¬ 
cerned with problems of industrialization 
and could be read to advantage by plan¬ 
ning officials, industrialists, labor unions, 
and chambers of commerce who seek to 
attract new industries or hold established 
ones. 

New Bedford was formerly the largest 
whaling center in the United States. Dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the city turned to textiles coincident 
with the decline in the whaling industry. 
Prosperous conditions were prevalent until 
1920 although war adjustments which led 
to production of coarser goods exposed New 
Bedford to competition from the South and 
laid the groundwork for depression. Dur¬ 
ing the 1930*s, the city lost almost two- 
thirds of its cotton textile mills. 

This study analyses the causes and re¬ 
sults of New Bedford’s decline up to 1940 
and the attempts made by the city to es¬ 
tablish a new basis for its livelihood. The 
author bases his study upon the returns 
from the WPA Survey of Emplojnnent and 
Unemployment in New Bedford conducted 
in May, 1939, and upon an analysis of the 
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cotton tesctile industry, especially those fac¬ 
tors which influenced the shift of local tex¬ 
tile plants to the South. The most impor¬ 
tant factor affecting relocation is found to 
be a differential labor cost in favor of the 
southern producers although a local system 
of family control through interlocking di¬ 
rectorates tended toward traditionalism and 
unprogressive management. High dividends 
during prosperous years made no adequate 
allowance for depreciation, and failure to 
modernize plants was another important 
dement in the failure to meet southern 
competition. 

The importance of basic economic fac¬ 
tors in affecting industrial location is em¬ 
phasized throughout. Tax policies, modifica¬ 
tion of social legislation, bonuses, and low 
wages failed to retain the less efficient tex¬ 
tile plants or to attract new industries 
sufficient to employ more than a small frac¬ 
tion of the displaced textile workers in 
spite of concerted and apparently wdl or¬ 
ganized efforts. Those textile plants whidi 
remained were the most efficient and they 
produced fine goods, for which proximity to 
the New York style center was important. 

The concise logical presentation in this 
book adds greatly to its value as a refer¬ 
ence. Similar studies of other centers are 
needed to test certain of the conclusions 
which may be of general application. 

Allen D. Edwards. 

Glemson College. 


IS Agamst the Odds. By Edwin B. Embree. 

New York; Viking Press, 1944. Pp. 

261. $2.75. 

In writing this book, Mr. Embree had 
the ingenious idea of asking several hun¬ 
dred white and colored persons who are well 
acquainted with the Negro group to name 
the most outstanding contemporary Negro 
Americans. The top ranking thirteen 
names—one for each million Negroes—are 
the individual subjects of the biographical 
diapters in IS Agamst the Odds. Those 
Negroes whose successful straggles to emi¬ 
nence are vividly recounted are as follows: 
Mary M. Bethune, Richard Wright, Charles 
S. Johnson, Walter White, George Wash¬ 


ington Carver, Langston Hughes, Marian 
Anderson, W. E. B. Du Bois, Mordecai 
W. Johnson, William G. Still, A. Philip 
Randolph, Joe Louis, and Paul Robeson. 
The voters in the poll were allowed to use 
their own standards of greatness, and there 
are unquestionably some Negroes who are 
more widely known (e.g., Cab Calloway, 
Bill Robinson, and "Rochester") and others 
who are perhaps more meritorious than 
some of those listed above, but most read¬ 
ers will agree with Mr. Embree that these 
"thirteen persons stand out as at least 
representative of highest distinction among 
Brown Americans today." 

President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and long an intimate student of Negro life, 
the author knows all of his subjects per¬ 
sonally and has told their life stories in 
an understanding but not uncritical man¬ 
ner. His sketches combine sociological in¬ 
sight and literary skill, and the volume has 
the utility of a formal treatise along with 
the readability of a good novd. 

This book belongs on the required read¬ 
ing shelf for all courses in race rdations. 
In this connection, the reviewer wonders 
how many college students of sociology (or 
professors, for that matter) are acquainted 
with the accomplishments of as many as 
half a dozen eminent Negroes. While soci¬ 
ologists are pointing out the depressed con¬ 
dition of the many colored Americans in 
our midst, they might very profitably give 
more attention to the unusual achievements 
of the few who in spite of obstades have 
made their marks. This latter procedure 
should help to dispd the myth of the bio¬ 
logical and cultural inferiority of the col¬ 
ored man. 

Logan Wilson. 

University of Kentucky. 


The Popidist Movement in the United 
States. By Anna Rochester. New York: 
International Publishers, 1943. Pp. 128. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

This little book is an interesting story 
of the many efforts made by exploited 
dasses to defend themselves against the 
aggressive tyrannical practices of the mon- 
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opoly capitalists. Miss Rochester gives brief 
but lucid accounts of the organized at¬ 
tempts of farmers to improve their eco¬ 
nomic and social status through such 
organizations as the National Grange^ 
Farmers’ Clubs, National Independent 
(Greenback) Pa^, Anti-Monopoly Party, 
National Farmers’ Alliance, Settlers’ Pro¬ 
tective Association, Farmers’ Union of 
Louisiana, The Agricultural Wheel, Colored 
Farmers’ National Alliance and Coopera¬ 
tive Union, Farmers’ National Congress, 
Peoples’ Anti-Bourbon Party, Virginia Far¬ 
mers’ Assembly, Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, and Michigan Patrons of In¬ 
dustry. All were forerunners, to some ex¬ 
tent, of the Peoples Party, or of the 
Populist Party as it was commonly called. 
The National Union Labor Party, com¬ 
posed of farmers and workers, Knights of 
Labor, and other organized groupings of 
laborers, or of both farmers and laborers, 
likewise were forerunners of the Peoples’ 
Party. Miss Rochester points out how each 
organization is rdated to the economic con¬ 
dition which furnishes the cause for its 
rise and growth. 

The first six chapters pertain to events 
that led to the holding of the first Populist 
Party convention in 1892. The next five 
chapters describe the platforms and some 
of the leaders in the movement, while the 
final three chapters portray the Party’s 
losses by fusion. In the field of “Agrarian¬ 
ism” and “Third Parties” this study is an 
excellent supplement to such works as 
Bizzell’s The Green Rising, Eastman’s 
These Changing Times, Hicks’s The Popvr- 
Ust Revolt, Buck’s The Granger Movement 
and his Agrarian Crusade and Haynes’s 
Third Party Movements. 

John F. Thadbn. 
Michigan State College. 


Pills, PetUcoats and Plows: The Southern 
Country Store. By Thomas D. Clark. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com¬ 
pany, 1944. Pp. 359. $3.50. 

The country store in the South flourished 
most in its institutional aspects after the 
end of slavery and before the coming of 


small-town banks. Rural Free Delivery of 
mail, and modem means of transportation. 
In other words it had an era and a passing 
somewhat as did the cowboy of the range 
country. Professor Clark has written a 
social history of the Southern country store 
in its flourishing period from 1865 to 1915. 
He has presented a vivid story, which inci¬ 
dentally is aptly illustrated. In gathering 
material for it, he roamed over the South 
and brought home baggage trailers of store 
records and other sources, including choice 
items of nineteenth-century merchandise. In 
addition to finding this rich material, he 
caught the very spirit and odor of the 
country store. As a result, his book is a 
treat to read. It is a human document. It 
will evoke nostalgic feelings in many, as it 
did in this reviewer, who grew up in a 
crossroads store. 

This composite picture emphasizes the 
role of leader and general adviser of the 
rural merchant, whose place in the com¬ 
munity was more fixed and permanent than 
that of teacher or preacher. A graphic 
chapter on the sale of patent medicines has 
the suggestive title, “The Halt, the Lame 
and the Bilious.” Other chapters include 
“Social Correspondents,” “Admiral Dewey 
Corsets and Bonton Petticoats,” “Stove or 
Shady Porch,” “Mr. McGuifey at the Cross¬ 
roads,” and “A Little Bit of Santa Claus.” 
Attention is given to checkers, political and 
religious discussions, drummers’ stories, 
country postoffices, and the coming of the 
rural telephone. The central theme concerns 
the role of the store in the whole economy 
of the rural community. 

The sociologist will find here no scientific 
analysis of any actual community or of the 
organic processes of community life. But he 
will find an abundance of social history 
set forth with literary skill. 

H. Clarence Nixon. 
Vanderbilt University. 


McCarthy of Wisconsin. By Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x -f 316. $3.50. 
E. A. Fitzpatrick has proven himsdf an 
excellent biographer of a man whose name 
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is seldom mentioned today but whose con¬ 
tribution to a state is universally recog¬ 
nized. Under the influence of Colonel Fitz¬ 
patrick the reader lives once again ''those 
glorious days of progressiveness in Wiscon¬ 
sin”—^the decade preceding 1916—^the days 
of Ross, Commons, Ely, Hutchins, LaFol- 
lette, and Dr. Charles McCarthy, as he 
was commonly known. The influence, not 
of a single man, but of a man working 
with and through a group of other men is 
the theme of this book. 

One must be careful not to confuse Mc¬ 
Carthy with a party. His concern was not 
with parties but with what parties stand 
for, and in one presidential year he helped 
representatives from four parties draft 
their platforms, including Woodrow Wilson 
and Theodore Roosevelt. He shared in Wis¬ 
consin progressivism, but felt no intimacy 
for its patron saint, Robert Marion La- 
Follette. Writing of LaFoUette he said, 
"LaFollette has been a great good in the 
country. Personally, I have had very little 
to do with him. His arbitrary temperament 
has made it impossible for me to work per¬ 
sonally with him all these years. I never 
go near him.” Although it was LaFollette 
who, as governor, created the reference li¬ 
brary, McCarthy always worked with him 
through an intermediary. Strangdy too, 
when the library was under fire in 1915 
and the progressives joined in the fight 
against it, the conservatives and a con¬ 
servative governor, Emanuel L. Philipp, 
finally saved the day. Criticizing McCarthy 
at first for being a "socialist,” Governor 
Philipps later became his firm friend. 

McCarthy's great contribution was, of 
course, the Legislative Reference Library. 
This development, popularly known as the 
"bill factory,” became a model for the 
country. However, McCarthy was always 
concerned about the welfare of the common 
people of Wisconsin. He was concerned 
with making education, including education 
at the State University, serve the whole 
state and the people of the state. He was 
therefore identified with the development of 
the University Extension Division, farm 
organizations and cooperatives, and with 


the continuation schools. Of special interest 
to rural sociologists was his concern with 
the welfare of the farmer. One of Mc¬ 
Carthy’s closest friendships—an association 
between a modest Irish-American and a 
distinguished Irish-statesman — was with 
Sir Horace Plankett. From Sir Horace he 
borrowed the theme "better farming, better 
business, better living.” Through Wisconsin 
agricultural leaders—^Dean Henry, Dr. Bab¬ 
cock, Senator Culbertson, Miles Riley, H. C. 
Taylor, E. L. Hatch, Charles G. Holman, 
and others, he attempted to put it in 
practice. 

One is impressed throughout this biogra¬ 
phy by the close association of McCarthy 
with many of the distinguished leaders of 
the period that followed his death in 1921. 
In fact, many of these people received some 
training for their leadership in work with 
McCarthy. 

A. F. WlLESDEN. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Consumer Problems in Wartime, Edited by 
Kenneth Damaron. New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. Pp. 
655. $3.75. 

Twenty-five educators, each a leader in 
his field, collaborated in this pioneer effort 
of integrating specialized areas of consumer 
education, and in analyzing consumer prob¬ 
lems arising in wartime. In the fields of 
Economics, Marketing, and Home Eco¬ 
nomics these specialists have presented 
basic information needed by consumers "to 
accomplish a shift in the final end or pur¬ 
pose of consumption—from the peacetime 
purpose of satisfying the wants of indi¬ 
viduals to the wartime goal of making con¬ 
sumption a means of winning the war.” 

The consumer in a wartime economy is 
viewed as an individual with personal prob¬ 
lems, and as a citizen with rights and 
responsibilities geared to the war effort. 
The fundamentals of economics of consump¬ 
tion, the marketing system, and the role of 
the government in protecting consumers 
from inflation and shortages of essential 
goods are discussed in terms that are un¬ 
derstandable to laymen who may be un- 
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versed in academic phraseology. Sources of 
information have been listed as an aid in 
assembling educational materials adapted 
to various educational levels. Study courses 
are outlined for consumer groups; and sup¬ 
plementary readings are suggested for the 
reader who desires more technical knowl¬ 
edge. The latter half of the book is devoted 
to developing consumer skills in knowing 
where, when, how much, and what to buy 
of specific goods that are essential to the 
maintenance of family health, morale, and 
efficiency. 

Laymen, educators, and volunteer lead¬ 
ers may use the book. Consumer Problems 
in Wartime, as a timely reference to keep 
themselves informed on changing conditions. 
Students of consumer problems will appre¬ 
ciate the inclusive scope of the book as a 
text which integrates specialized areas of 
economics, management, and buymanship. 
Teachers of subject matter may wish to 
recheck the content of their courses against 
this over-all picture, and their insight to 
human relationships in the light of the 
multiple problems currently facing all con¬ 
sumers. 

Helen K. Staley. 

Cornell University. 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family, By 
Edith M. Stem with the collaboration 
of Samuel W. Hamilton, M.D. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. 
xvii + 134. ?1.00. 

Eighteen chapters answer in simple, 
clear, direct fashion the questions which 
sweep through every family facing the 
problem of the hospitalization of a rdative. 
With amazing artistry Mrs. Stem has man¬ 
aged to develop an attitude about mental 
illness without once warning the reader 
that this is occurring as he goes through 
the day by day items that are so little, so 
intimate—so important. There is greatness 
in simplicity that is honest and humble— 
and this litUe book (now in its fifth print¬ 
ing) ha|3 it. 

Each one of us who walks along a little 
way with those who are in trouble is con¬ 
stantly amazed at the bafflement that is 


theirs over some new experience. We confi¬ 
dently advise to “act naturally” or to “be 
courteous just as you would under ordinary 
circumstances” without realizing that the 
event has twisted into grotesque shapes all 
of their definitions. Here is a handbook 
that tells what should be done and when 
and how—and what shouldn’t. 

By all means read it. It is worth your 
possession. It has valuable and useful data 
as to the different procedures in the dif¬ 
ferent States. It explains various rules and 
regulations. You will be amazed at how 
frequently a friend, neighbor or client will 
ask precisely the question it answers. 

It is rarely that one sees a knife that 
moves so deftly between what is useless 
and what is alive with sensitive dread. 

James S. Plant, M.B. 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
Newark, New Jersey 


The War and Mental Health in England, 
By James M. Mackintosh, M.D. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1944. 
Pp. 91. $,85, 

Perhaps one should not describe as “de¬ 
lightful” a book on so grim a subject. But 
here is so warm and understanding a pic¬ 
ture of the sublime and the droll in any 
people under great stress that the word 
comes often to the lips. 

About half of the book (five chapters) 
in swift strokes gives the effect of four 
stages of the War upon British spirit and 
behavior. It tends to be anecdotal—^the 
reader feels that another might give a quite 
different account. But no one would deny 
this author’s proven expertness and sensi¬ 
tive understanding of mental health and 
mental illness. Statistics aren’t here, 
“proof” isn’t here—but there is a steadiness 
of hand and sureness of toudi that is au¬ 
thentic. 

The rest deals with plans for the future. 
It is good reading—sound—^for one who is 
interested in what England should do in 
the amalgamation of its present organiza¬ 
tion for mental health, in the preparation 
of psychiatric social workers, in its mental 
hospital plans, etc. There is little that 
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would be applicable elsewhere—except that 
Dr. Mackintosh writes at that level of 
understanding where we are all brothers. 
This is especially true toward the end 
where he makes it so certain that the core 
problem is mental health rather than men¬ 
tal illness. 

Don’t turn here if you are searching for 
“authoritative data,” “statistical trends,” 
“what we should probably plan.” But if 
some day you wish to be in touch for a 
while with a very wise person to tell you 
a great deal about the spirit of man under 
stress—well, here’s a good book to read. 

James S. Plant, M.D. 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
Newark, New Jersey 


TVA‘Democracy on the March. By David E. 

Lilienthal. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1944. Pp. xiv -j- 248. $2.50. 

In these days when democracy is being 
challenged so seriously, and when many 
men honestly believe that democracy is in¬ 
compatible with the modem age of science 
and technology, a book like Lilienthal’s pre¬ 
sents a vista of challenging opportunities. 
Lilienthal believes devoutly in the common 
man and his ability to decide rightly if 
given the true and complete facts. He be¬ 
lieves that it is the role of the expert, the 
technician, the scientist, to discover the 
facts, to learn and to point out their appli¬ 
cations, to explain patiently and clearly 
the “why” of the problem or the remedy, 
and at all times not only to work closely 
with but even to live as neighbor with the 
laymen to whose account and for whose 
good he should turn his technical training. 
Lilienthal has little use for “facts for their 
own sake, to be encased in dull ‘reports.’” 
He wants his technicians, and by implica¬ 
tion technicians and scientists in general, 
to come up with “live facts that live people 
use today or will need tomorrow to help 
them make their decisions about industrial 
location, farming, education, public health.” 

The reviewer could seize upon any num¬ 
ber of themes for elaboration in discussing 
this stimulating little book. One might com¬ 
ment on Lilienthal’s discussions of region¬ 


alism, or of governmental decentralization, 
or of the interdependence of man and nat¬ 
ural resources (he comes close to saying 
there are wo submarginal lands), or of the 
need for a unified approach by the various 
scientific disciplines to a common problem, 
or of the possibilities for effective planning, 
or half a dozen other points. Throughout 
the discussion, however, runs the central 
theme: democracy can operate effectiv^y 
and efficiently today if only the experts and 
the specialists will apply their knowledge 
and will work patiently with the laymen. 
This book should be in every institutional 
library, and any rural sociologist, be he in 
teaching, research or extension, should at 
least skim it for points of personal appli¬ 
cation. 

Gael F. Beuss. 

The State College of Washington. 


The Navaho Door: An Introduction to No- 
vaho Life. By Alexander H. Leighton 
and Dorothea C. Leighton. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 145. $ 

This book is recommended to any one 
who wants to get a quick description of the 
social structure, value systems and daily 
lives of the 50,000 Navajos of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah. The book is so 
interestingly written and so well illustrated 
that any one interested in human culture 
will find it difficult to lay it down. How¬ 
ever, its greatest contribution is not the 
excellent down-to-earth view of Navajo life. 
Its real contribution, and this is by no 
means small, is the practical demonstration 
of the crying need for the humanizing of 
the medical profession. 

Although the Leightons worked with the 
Navajos, bringing to bear their medical and 
psychiatric training, they saw the Indians 
and white doctors and the interrelations of 
these two groups or cults through the eyes 
of cultural anthropologists. They learned 
about the 35 ceremonials, most of which 
concern disease and are so exacting that 
apprentice Singers and Curers must spend 
months of diligent study and pay about 
$500 to the teaching practitioner in order 
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to leam them. In this book the authors have 
tried to advise the white doctors how they 
can make themselves more effective among 
the Indians by building on that which is 
Indian. 

The white doctors are advised to educate 
while curing. They are told that their effi¬ 
cient ways fail to give the Indian the self- 
assurance which the ceremonial gives him 
and appear to the Indian to be much less 
sensible. The authors show how this failing 
could be remedied by giving examples of 
how a doctor should talk to a patient ex¬ 
plaining the cures in terms of the Indian’s 
experience and rdigion. Perhaps the high 
light of the book is the explanation of why 
Navajos resist being hospitalized. The prin¬ 
cipal diseases of the Navajo and their 
treatment by the Indian Service are des¬ 
cribed. Several case studies of Navajos are 
included. 

Charles P. Loomis. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


Sdentifio Method and the Conditions of Sfo- 
cicU Intelligenee. By Helen Louise 
Whiteway. St. John’s, Newfoundland: 
Trade Printers and Publishers, Ltd., 
1943. Pp. X -f- 188. ?2.00. 

Idiss Whiteway argues that social scien¬ 
tists cannot use the method of the physical 
scientists exclusively without neglecting 
phenomena that are of primary significance 
both to theoretical and applied social sci¬ 
ence, in particular, purposive and ’’cre¬ 
ative” behavior occurring in a value con¬ 
text It is an argument which only the most 
behavioristic and ardent devotees of the 
exact sciences will debate. It is also an 
argument which throws a heavy responsi¬ 
bility on social scientists to devdop and 
refine their own method and techniques. 
Miss Whiteway, however, does not go into 
the methodological problems of the case 
method, the interview and the life history, 
nor does she discuss the mutual dependence 
of “quantitative” and ’’qualitative” tech¬ 
niques .The frame of reference and ap¬ 
proach of dynamic social psychology, so 
appropriate to the study of purposive be¬ 
havior, is also neglected. At no point is 


the discussion related to particular mono¬ 
graphs or research problems. This seems 
unfortunate since, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, we have had already too many 
arguments about method in general, and too 
few studies of method in particular, such 
as the Social Science Research Council has 
sponsored in recent years. 

The author is at her best in a reasonably 
adequate and brief account of “The Devel¬ 
opment of Scientific Method in the Physical 
Sciences,” Chapter III. The rest of the 
book—^five chapters entitled “Towards 
Method in Society,” “Scientific Method and 
Social Problems,” “Social Method in Its 
Own Right,” “Interim Summary,” and “The 
Problem of Method in Education”-—is poor¬ 
ly organized, repetitious, and in places 
incoherent. Talcott Parsons, Weber, Durk- 
heim, Dewey, Cooley, A. N. Whitehead, 
Wesley Mitchdl, various educators and 
literati are quoted frequently. 

N. J. Demerath. 
National Housing Agency. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Sdected Papers Seven¬ 
tieth Annual Meeting War Regional 
Conferences. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 491. 
$5.00. 

This book contains forty-four papers pre¬ 
sented at three regional meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work for 
1943 and a listing of many others given at 
these conferences, but not published. 

Rural sociologists will be disappointed in 
the dearth of papers on social work among 
rural people. Only one paper in the forty- 
four papers has a rural title, to wit: “Com¬ 
munity Organization in Rural Child Wel¬ 
fare Services” by Benjamin E. Youngdahl. 
In the large number of papers listed in the 
index, papers on rural social work are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. Section 21 in the 
index has as its subject the social and eco¬ 
nomic problems of depressed areas. The 
two papers in that section, one by P. G. 
Beck of the FSA and one by Erwin L. 
Shannon of the Department of Soddlogy, 
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Ohio State University, are of interest to 
the rural sociologist. 

In the paper '^Community Organization 
in Rural Child Welfare Services” Young- 
dahl emphasizes the fact that the mechanics 
of rural social work vary from those in the 
city because of major differences in culture 
and social attitudes. There is much waste 
in rural child welfare services because of 
duplication, confusion, controversy and the 
lack of an integrated welfare philosophy. 
This can be charged to local communities, 
state agencies, and federal agencies. A 
workable program would demand, first, a 
careful analysis of the needs; second, analy¬ 
sis of the resources for meeting these 
needs; third, a well integrated plan; fourth, 
education; and fifth, execution of the plan 
through widespread participation, publicity 
and reports. 

Rural sociologists might profitably read 
the entire report for viewpoints and data 
for their science. Such published papers as 
concern the mobilization of manpower, the 
impact of war marriage relationships, so¬ 
cial problems created by the development of 
war industry, social security, “a safety net” 
and progress in interracial relationships 
especially might be read with interest and 
profit. 

Daniel Russell. 
Texas A. and M. College. 


TeacherB for Our Times, Preliminary Re¬ 
port of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
Pp. I -f. 178. $2.00. 

This Commission, established in 1938, 
presents its purposes in a dear, concise 
consideration of the social significance of 
the profession of teaching, and the quali¬ 
ties needed by teachers for the guidance of 
the youth in our American way of living. 
The responsibility of training teadiers is 
set forth as the joint responsibility of the 
college or university offering training, and 
the laity. A trend is noted for teachers to 
remain in the profession longer, thus indi¬ 
cating its stability and effidency. Emphasis 
is placed on changes in sodety and on 


changes needed in the education because of 
the present war. A timely admonition is 
offered to the schools that they must meet 
the needs of the community as well as 
contribute to the solution of those problems 
of a changing sodety. A thorough under¬ 
standing of, and some means of judging 
excellence in a teacher is jointly a part of 
teacher education and of the community 
employing the teacher if needs are to be 
met in the future. This report implies cur¬ 
ricular and organizational rearrangements 
for colleges and universities and points to 
their basic importance for the fostering of 
continuous professional devdopment. 

SusANNE Thompson. 
Louisiana State University. 


Economic Factors in Michigan DeUnguencg, 
By Paul Wiers. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. x -f- 54, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

This little book describes methods and 
tentative condusions of a study aimed at an 
analysis of juvenile ddinquency over an 
entire state. Unfortunatdy, the report is 
handicapped by data that are from 7 to 14 
years out of date and readers may ques¬ 
tion whether the condusions will hold under 
war conditions. 

Sodologists with a statistical bent will 
probably be more interested in Weir’s 
methodology than in his supporting evidence 
and conclusions. Other individuals may be 
interested and perhaps disturbed by his 
more sociological data whidi indicate that 
the schools and churches are neutral fac¬ 
tors in the rates of juvenile delinquency. 
Likewise, anti-urbanites may shake their 
heads at his condusion that, “ . . , the big¬ 
gest dties have proportionately no greater 
problems on their hands than the smaller 
dties.” 

Perhaps the most pertinent statement for 
or against the study is that made by its 
editor: “Although largely negative, these 
inferences do have a positive value: they 
should hdp to remove some of the mis¬ 
conceptions which burden popular discus¬ 
sions of this subject Moreover, taken as 
leads for more intensive studies, they might 
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even contribute to a better understanding 
of juvenile delinquency itself, not merely 
as an urban phenomenon but as an index 
of social inefficiencies throughout a state. 
To such purposes the present study makes 
its contribution.” 

Eo Losey. 

Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare. 


Miracles Ahead! Better Living in the Post¬ 
war World. By Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham. New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xi + 
288. $2.75. 

The miracles in agriculture, foretold in 
one chapter, will be chiefly chemurgic, and 
they will involve nonfood uses for the 
farmers* produce. Textile fiber from pea¬ 
nuts and insulation boards from their 
shells; industrial alcohol from sweet po¬ 
tatoes; home grown waxy com to replace 
tapioca raised in the Indies; synthetic fiber 
from the casein in skim milk; the infinite 
and the infinitesimal from soybeans; every¬ 
thing from soap to linoleum from the castor 
bean; fountain pens, cotton leather, fire 
hose, and highway reenforcement meshing 
from cotton; new industrial uses by the 
score for corn, oats, wood, pine gum; all 
these in addition to hydroponics! The book 
is a breezy exposition in 16 chapters, of 
“what is already on the drawing boards” 
but “ ... we are going to leave it to the 
reader to decide when” the mirades will 
occur. This is the kind of book that a 
sodologist may read occasionally with a 
deliberate and discretely sinfiil intent. 
There is no hangover, and the return to 
objective reflection is accompanied by feel¬ 
ings of relief and satisfaction. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Theory of Economic Progress. By C. E. 
Ayres. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. Pp. ix -|- 317. $3.00. 


The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate 
American History. By W. E. Wood¬ 
ward. New York: E. P. Dutton, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 402 H- 32 pages of pictures. 
$3.95. 

Electrical Technology and the Public In¬ 
terest. By Frank Joseph Kottke. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.: American Coundl on 
Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 199. Paper, 
$2.50; Cloth, $3.00. 

War and Postwar Adjustment Policies. By 
Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Han¬ 
cock. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 
131. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.00. 

The Closed Shop. By Reverend Jerome L. 
Toner. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 
viii + 205. Paper, $2.75; Cloth, $3.25. 

Conservation in the United States. By A. F. 
Gustafson, C. H. Guise, W. J. Hamil¬ 
ton, Jr., H. Ries. Ithaca, New York: 
Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., 
1944. Pp. xi + 477. $4.00. 

Man*s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By 
Mark Graubard. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1943. Pp. x + 213. 
$2.50. 

The Food Front in World War I. By Maxcy 
Robson Dickson. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1944. Pp. 194. Paper, $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.25. 

Problems of Post-War Reconstruction. 
Edited by Henry P. Jordan. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; American Coundl on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xix + 292. Paper, 
$2.75; Cloth, $3.25. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority: A Study 
in Public Administration. By C. Her¬ 
man Pritchett Chapel Hill: The Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
Pp. xiii -{- 333. $3.50. 

Everyday Living. By Jessie W. Harris, Mil¬ 
dred T. Tate, Ida A. Anders. Edited by 
Alice F. Blood. Boston: Houghton 
Mifilin Company, 1944. Pp. ix + 456. 
$ 1 . 88 . 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A, Poison 


Bubal Sociological Society 

Ballots of the election of officers for 
1946 will be mailed to the membership of 
the Society about September 30, 1944. All 
ballots should be returned to the Secretary- 
Treasurer by October 31 in a sealed en¬ 
velope bearing the signature of the member. 
Tentative Program 
Bubal Sociological Society 
December 29-30, 1944 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois 
Friday, December 29 

10-12 a.m. 

Beport of the Committee on Becruitment 
and Training, E. deS. Brunner, Chair¬ 
man. 

Discussion. 

12-12:16 

Brief business meeting. 

1-3 p.m. 

Looking Ahead in Rural Sociology 
Problems and Plans in The Fidd of Be- 
search—^A. B. Mangus. 

Discussion. 

Problems and Plans in The Field of Ex¬ 
tension—^D. E. lindstrom. 

Discussion. 

Problems and Plans in The Fidd of 
Teadiing—0. D. Duncan. 

Discussion. 

8 p.m. 

Joint Session for Presidential Addresses. 
Saturday, December 30 

10-12 a.m. 

Three or four papers reporting current 
research by young sodologists who 
have not previoudy appeared before 
the society. 

1- 2 p.m. 

Business meeting. 

2- 4 p.m. 

Federal-State Rdations in Rural So- 
ddogy. 

DiseosstofiL 


Pboposed Changes in By-Laws 
Bubal Sociological Society 
Artide I, Section 2 

In the last sentence omit the words ^‘and 
fifty cents” making the sentence read—Stu¬ 
dents of educational institutions may be¬ 
come members upon the payment of $2.00 
per annum. 

Artide III, Section 2 

The last sentence now reads **The Board 
of Editors shall dect from among its mem¬ 
bers an editor and chief, and shall appoint 
a managing editor to have charge of the 
management of the Journal.” It is proposed 
to change this sentence to read—^The Board 
of Editors shall appoint an editor and diief, 
and a managing editor who will have charge 
of the editorial and business management 
of the Journal. 

Artide HI, Section 3 

Insert “active” before the word mem¬ 
bers, making the sentence read—$2.50 of 
the dues of each active member shall be 
paid to the managing editor for subscrip¬ 
tion to Rural Sodology (student member^ 
ships are $2.00, all of whidi goes to the 
managing editor of the Journal for sub¬ 
scription to Rural Sodology). 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Rural Sodological Sodety was printed in 
Volume VI, Kb. 4, December 1941 issue of 
Rural Sociology, Reprint of Constitution 
and By-Laws may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary-Treasurer, 313 Warren Hall, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Addition to Artide V or as Section 3, 
Artide II, By-Laws 

A representative of the Rural Sodological 
Sodety on the Executive Committee of 
American Sodological Sodety shall be 
dected every 3rd year in the same manner 
as the officers of the Sodety. 

Temple Univebsity: Dr. N^ley K. 
Teeters, assodate professor of sodology at 
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Temple University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to make a four-month 
study of the prison systems of several 
Central and South American countries. Dr. 
Teeters will inspect the prison systems of 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile 
and Brazil. He was formerly a consultant 
for the prison industries division of the 
War Production Board and made a survey 
of the Federal prisons in 1942 for the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

George Henry Von Tungeln 
1883-1944 

George Henry Von Tungeln, professor of 
sociology at Iowa State College, passed 
away very suddenly and unexpectedly on 
Thursday, April 6, 1944, following a brief 
illness. He was 61 years of age and had 
been a professor of sociology at Iowa State 
College for 31 years. 

Bom and reared on a farm near Gal- 
conda, Illinois, Dr. Von Tungdn received 
his Ph.B. from Central Wesleyan College, 
Warrenton, Missouri, in 1909, and his M.A. 
from Northwestern University in 1910. He 
taught rural school in Illinois for two years 
and was instructor in English at MicMgan 
State Agricultural College, 1909-10. He 
studied at Harvard University in 1910 and 
served as an Austin Teaching Fellow 1911- 
12 and as a Robert Treat Paine Fellow 
1912-13. He received his Ph.D. from Har¬ 
vard University in 1926. 

Dr. Von Tungeln was one of the early 
pioneers in rural sociology. He came to 
Iowa State College as an assistant profes¬ 
sor in the fall of 1913 and Initiated the 
college work in sociology. He became asso¬ 
ciate professor in 1914 and professor in 
1919. His first courses included one in rural 
sociology and another in applied sociology. 
He started the first formal research project 
in rural sociology at Iowa State College 
in 1915. 

Dr. Von Tungdn has been closely asso¬ 
ciated with the expansion of Rural Soci¬ 
ology in the United States. He was a mem¬ 
ber of a committee to advise with the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture in 1919 regarding the 
organization of a Rural Life Study Section 


in the Department of Agriculture. He also 
acted in an advisory capacity to the Inter- 
Church World Movement. In 1937 Dr. Von 
Tungeln was chairman of the Rural Soci¬ 
ology Section of the American Sociological 
Society. During his term he was instru¬ 
mental in organizing the Rural Sociological 
Society. He was also a member of the com¬ 
mittee which organized the Midwest Socio¬ 
logical Society. 

Dr. Von Tungeln was the author of many 
bulletins and pamphlets and was currently 
revising a manuscript on leadership. He 
was a member of a number of professional 
groups, among them the American Eco¬ 
nomic Association, the American Sociologi¬ 
cal Society, the Rural Sociological Society, 
the Midwest Sociological Society, the 
American Country Life Association, the 
American Association for Labor Legisla¬ 
tion, the American Association for Agri¬ 
cultural Legislation, and the Iowa State 
Conference of Social Work. He was a life 
fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 

At the time of his death. Dr. Von Tungeln 
was completing his thirty-first year of ac¬ 
tive service at Iowa State College. During 
those years he was an outstanding advocate 
of science with practice. Dr. Von Tungeln 
was highly respected by all who knew him. 
By his passing rural sociology has lost a 
pioneer protagonist and his colleagues a 
faithful friend. 

North Carolina State College: Dr. 
C. H. Hamilton, Head of the Department of 
Rural Sociology, was recently appointed 
secretary of the Governor’s Committee on 
Medical Care and Hospital Services for 
Rural People. 

The North Carolina Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station has recently published two 
bulletins by members of the Rural Sociology 
Department: (1) 19U Farm Labor Prob¬ 
lems: Farm Manpower Situation in North 
Carolina, AES number 344; and Rural 
Population Problems in North Carolina: /. 
Population Growth 1790-1910, AES, Tech. 
Bid. number 76. 

A study of Medical Care and Health 
Services Among Rural People in North 
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Carolina is being made by the Department 
of Rural Sociology. 

Lt. (jg) Jay T. Wakely, a former gradu¬ 
ate student in Rural Sociology, is now sta¬ 
tioned in Australia. 

F. M. Henderson, a former graduate in 
Rural Sociology, is now with the Oi&ce of 
Price Administration, Raleigh. 

American Country Life Association: 
The 1944 annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association was held in Chi¬ 
cago in April in conjunction with the 
American Country Life Conference. 

Approximately 150 persons representing 
more than 70 states and national organiza¬ 
tions and agencies were in attendance at 
the business meeting held on Wednesday 
evening. The following directors were 
elected: 

Paul V. Maris, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Loleta D. Fyan, American 
Library Association; Emerson Hynes, 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; Roger 
Corbett, American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion; John H. Davis, National Council of 
Farmers Cooperatives; Ernest L. Anthony, 
Dean, College of Agriculture, East Lan¬ 
sing, Michigan; F. D. Patterson, President, 
Negro Land-Grant College Presidents As¬ 
sociation; E. E. Beck, National County 
Agents Association, and Carroll P. Streeter, 
Farm Journal and Farmers Wife. 

The following were elected as officers: 
David E. Lindstrom, President; Paul V. 
Maris, Vice-President; Loleta D. Fyan, Re¬ 
cording Secretary; 0. F. Hall, Executive 
Secretary; C. Morton Hanna, Treasurer; 
Nat T. Frame, Field Representative. 

The next conference will be held in 
March, 1945, in Chicago on the general 
theme—^the adjustment of population to 
land. 

Harvard University: Professor Carle C. 
Zimmerman has returned from three years 
in the Army Air Forces and has begun 
giving his regular courses at the University. 
These are the Family, Rural Sociology, 
Regional Sociology, and Social Change. Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmerman is on the inactive re¬ 


serve as an officer in the AUS until six 
months after the duration. 

Iowa State College: William J. Tudor, 
who has been on leave from staff duty at 
the college and acting as Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Director in Monona County for the 
past year, returned to active staff duty in 
June. During the coming year he will be 
on half time teaching and research appoint¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Glenn A. Bakkum, head of sociology 
at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
is visiting professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College for the summer term. 

Ann Klein Ross, B.S. Iowa State College 
1943, and Bertha Whitson, B.A. Siinpson 
College, 1942, each have received fellow¬ 
ships in rural sociology beginning Septem¬ 
ber 15. W. Milan Davis, M.S. in sociology 
at Iowa State College, 1934, has an ap¬ 
pointment as senior research fellow in rural 
sociology beginning September 15. Mr. 
Davis is now principal of the Okolona In¬ 
dustrial School at Okolona, Mississipi. 

C. Arnold Anderson, who was on leave 
from Iowa State College as visiting pro¬ 
fessor at Harvard University spring quar¬ 
ter, is continuing there for the summer. 

Bryce Ryan, who has a year’s leave of 
absence from Iowa State College, has taken 
a position in the Division of Program 
Analysis and Devdopment, Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Midwest Sociological Society: The Mid¬ 
west Sociological Society held its annual 
meeting at the Kirkwood Hotel in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on April 21, 22 and 23. The 
program took the form of forum and round 
table discussions on The Sociologist in the 
Postwar Period, Social Security, and the 
Family in Wartime. Officers elected for the 
new year were: 

Dr. David E. Lindstrom, University of 
Illinois, President; Prof. C. T. Philblad, 
University of Missouri, Vice-President; 
J. Howell Atwood, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Marguerite 
Reuss, Editor of the Midwest Sociologist; 
Dr. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
Chairman of the Research Committee. 
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University of Missouri: Miss Zetta 
Bankert and Miss Margaret Bright have 
been appointed instructors and Mr. Gerard 
Schultz has been appointed research assist¬ 
ant in the Department of Rural Sociology. 
Miss Bankert will do research in the area 
of rural health and medical service. Miss 
Bright will do research in rural social 
trends. Mr. Schultz will do part-time re¬ 
search on the impact of the war on the 
rural community. 

Dr. Harold Kaufman is now preparing 
a series of three research bulletins based 
upon a sickness and medical service survey 
in five counties. 

Mr. Warren W. Morse, for two years 
research assistant in the Department, re¬ 
signed effective July 1, 1944. 

Mrs. lola Mier Shrout, co-author of Re¬ 
search Bulletin 369, Family Health Prac¬ 
tices in Dallas County, Missouri, returned 
from Red Cross work last spring in time 
to receive her M.A. degree at the June 
commencement. She became field secretary 
for the Nebraska Health Planning Com¬ 
mittee, Aug. 1st. 

Late in 1943, Dr. C. E. Lively prepared 
a special report reviewing the rural health 
and medical service situation in Missouri. 
The report was prepared for administra¬ 
tive use and was not published. In response 
to requests to see the paper, however, a 
small edition has been mimeographed and 
is now being distributed. 

University of Minnesota: Lowry Nel¬ 
son has been appointed a member of the 
Agricultural Committee of the National 
Planning Association. 

Central Valley Project Studies: A 
research program to study population prob¬ 
lems of the Central Valley in California 
has been organized as a part of the in¬ 
vestigations being made pr^minary to the 
planning of an extensive irrigation devdop- 
ment by the Bureau of Reclamation. Sev¬ 
eral research memorandums have been pub¬ 
lished and others are underway. They are 
being mimeographed and distributed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, Berkley, Cali¬ 
fornia. The population committee includes 
the following: 

Marion Clawson (chairman). Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; Walter R. Gold¬ 
schmidt (secretary), Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics; Charles N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University and Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics; Dorothy Thomas, Uni¬ 
versity of California; V. B. Stanbery, Re¬ 
employment and Reconstruction Commis¬ 
sion; George Howson, Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion; Herbert Ormsby, California State 
Chamber of Commerce; Victor W. Eillick, 
Division of Motor Vehicles; Oliver P. 
Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank; Paul S. 
Taylor, University of California; M. I. 
G^rshenson, California Division of Labor 
Statistics; Marie B. Stringer, Bureau of 
Vital Statistics; Hubert McHenry, Califor¬ 
nia Taxpayers Association; Stillman Drake, 
War Production Board; George Roche, War 
Manpower Commission; Eschscholtzia Lu¬ 
cia, University of California. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani¬ 
cal College: William H. Sewdl, Professor 
of Sociology and Rural Life, has received 
an appointment as Lieutenant (jg) in the 
United States Navy and reported for duty 
June 15. 

William L. Kolb, Assistant Professor 
Sociology, entered the Navy as an Ensig^n 
on January 1, 1944. 

Southern Sociological Society: The 
Southern Sociological Society met in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, March 31 to April 1, with 
150 people registered for the meeting. The 
officers elected for the year 1945 are: 

Howard W. Beers, University of Ken- 
tucky, president; H. C. Brearly, Peabody 
College, first vice-president; Howard E. 
Jensen, Duke University, second vice-presi¬ 
dent; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State Col¬ 
lege for Women, secretary-treasurer; E. T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University, represen¬ 
tative on the Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society; and Mildred 
Mell, Agnes Scott College and Ira DeA. 
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Reid, Atlanta University, members of the 
Executive Committee. 

The next meeting of the Society will be 
in Atlanta in April, 1946. 

Western Farm Economics Association: 
Rural Sociologists participated in the pro¬ 
gram of the Western Farm Economics As¬ 
sociation held June 22-29 at Los Gatos, 
California. The program of the section on 
Rural Sociology was as follows: 

Chairman: Dorothy S. Thomas, Professor 
of Rural Sociology, University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley. 

Rapporteur: George Sabagh, Research 
Assistant in Population, State Reconstruc¬ 


tion and Reemployment Commission, Sacra¬ 
mento. 

a. Davis McEntire, Research Director, 
Population Studies, Commonwealth Club, 
*‘Raeial and National Elements in the 
Population of California" 

b. Paul S. Taylor, Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics, University of California, “The 
Mexicans and Negroes in California.” 

c. R. W. Roskelly, Field Representative, 
Western Policy Committee, “The Japanese 
Minority in Colorado Following Evaeua- 
tion." 

d. Morris Opler, War Rdocation Au¬ 
thority, Manzanar, “Resistances to Resettle^ 
ment** 
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Extension Work In Pacific Islands* 

By Felix M. Keesing^ 


ABSTRACT 

The tropical islands of Southeast Asia and the Pacific, comprising twenty- 
five separate colonial jurisdictions controlled by nine different powers, and 
ranging in size from huge New Guinea or Borneo to tiny coral atolls, present 
many complex problems for the extension worker. Several jurisdictions have 
large plantation and mining development, and everywhere commercial inter¬ 
ests are almost wholly in the hands of whites, Chinese, and other immigrant 
groups. The native islanders, numbering well over a hundred million, continue 
to live mainly in their ancestral villages on a local subsistence basis. Yet their 
needs for money are increasing, so that they produce a limited range of com¬ 
mercial crops and of forest and marine products, or else work as laborers in 
the white man’s enterprises. Among serious problems in some areas are ten¬ 
ancy and usury, population pressure, malnutrition, and the indenture system 
of labor. The depression had a strong impact in the islands, and the war is now 
bringing about great disorganization and change. In the future, the govern¬ 
ments concerned will undoubtedly have to take increasing responsibilities for 
economic development and welfare. 

EESUMEN 

Las islas tropicales del sureste de Asia y del Pacifico, que comprenden 
veinticinco jurisdicciones coloniales separadas, controladas por nueve potencias 
diferentes y de variado tamano desde las enormes islas de Nueva Guinea o de 
Borneo hasta pequenos atolones de coral, presentan muchos problemas comple- 
jos para el trabajador de extension. Yarias jurisdicciones tienen ^andes 
plantaciones y minas, y en todas ellas los intereses comerciales estan casi 
completamente en manos de blancos, chinos u otros grupos de inmigrantes. 
Los islenos nativos, que ascienden a mas de cien millones, continfian viviendo 
en su mayoria en las antiguas aldeas a base de subsistencia local. Sin embargo, 
como la necesidad de dinero va en aumento, producen una variedad limitada de 
cosechas comerciales y de productos forestales y marines, o Men trabajan como 
jomaleros en las empresas de los blancos. Entre los problemas series en 
al^nas areas se encuentran la tenenda de la tierra, la usura, la presion de la 
pcmlacion, la malnutricidn, y el sistema de contratacion de trabajadores. La 
depresion afecto grandemente a estas islas, y la guerra esta ahora produciendo 
gran desorganizacion y cambios importantes. En el future, los gobiemos afecta- 
dos sin, duda, tendran que asumir mayores responsabilidades tocante al desa- 
rrollo econdmico y el bienestar de las islas. 


The Pacific Islands offer a fruitful 
and in many respects urgent field for 
extension activities. The peoples 
“native” to these hitherto isolated 
islands are being swept, whether they 
like it or not, from their circum¬ 
scribed traditional settings of life 
into the larger world of contact and 

* To be published in a forthcoming book 
entitled Extenmon Around the World. 

t Professor of Anthropology, Stanford 
University. 


commerce. In some areas the changes 
have been so telescoped that the liv¬ 
ing generations show the whole 
gamut from the former headhunting 
warrior to the college trained youth. 
Their lands have been invaded here 
and there by white traders, agricul¬ 
tural settlers and miners, and by 
Asiatic laborers, merchants and 
moneylenders. They feel the impact 
of booms and depressions, and now 
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of a war that has turned many of 
their homes into battlegrounds. 

World War II is having tre¬ 
mendously disorganizing effects, both 
among the peoples caught in Japa¬ 
nese occupied territories, and among 
those in islands mobilized as United 
Nations bases. Of the Solomon Is¬ 
lands, for example, an official writes 
early in 1944: 

These islands have reached 
rather a critical stage in their 
development — war has caused 
much bewilderment in the minds 
of the people, and a certain 
amount of economic distress. 
The presence of soldiers has 
accustomed them to a higher 
standard in the possession of 
luxuries; and has placed them in 
a position of extreme inflation as 
regards their own native ex¬ 
change (e.g., “bride-prices**); 
the retreat of commercial enter¬ 
prise has led to the inauguration 
of a considerable amount of gov¬ 
ernment commerce, which will 
undoubtedly increase and may 
even replace private enterprise 
to a considerable degree. ... In 
other words the whole economy 
and most of the society is being 
changed and reorganized. 

Post-war readjustments, and con¬ 
siderations of longer term policy in 
such areas, are going to call for the 
most expert help available. 

Magnitude of the Problems .— 
preliminary idea of the magnitude of 
extension problems in this region 
may be gained from a brief summary 
description. The tropical islands of 
the open Paciflc, often spoken of as 
the South Seas, have a combined land 
area of about 400,000 square miles. 
They range from huge New Guinea, 


more than twice the size of Japan 
Proper, to hundreds of tiny specks. 
Together, they have a population of 
over two million brown and dark 
skinned islanders, the so-called Poly¬ 
nesians, Melanesians, and Micro- 
nesians. If the Malaysian islands fur¬ 
ther west are added, the total area 
rises to about 1,200,000 square miles 
(over one third the size of the United 
States), and the native population to 
well over a hundred million. 

Extension activities must take 
constantly into account the great di¬ 
versity of conditions in this island 
region. The scattered archipelagoes 
and islands, through the play of im¬ 
perial forces, have become subdivided 
politically into no less than twenty- 
five separate jurisdictions—colonies, 
territories, protectorates, mandates, 
and others—controlled by nine differ¬ 
ent powers. In turn, within each 
jurisdiction, the island peoples are 
often racially diverse, and are broken 
up into local groups that differ in 
language, economic base, religion, 
and other matters of custom. In 
Malaysia, many native states have 
consolidated out; more than three 
hundred exist today, large and small, 
within the colonial frameworks, ruled 
by their sultans, rajahs, or princes. 
But for the most part the people have 
been broken up into little politically 
autonomous groups, sometimes each 
settlement traditionally standing on 
its own. The modern colonial units 
are obviously artificial constructs, 
and political consolidation, as in the 
Europe of earlier days, moves slowly. 

Modern immigrant groups — 
Whites, Chinese, Indians, and others 
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—^tend to be concentrated around the 
small number of urban centers, 
nearly always ports, and in the rela¬ 
tively few well-developed plantation 
and mining areas. Roads and other 
modern facilities, too, are limited al¬ 
most entirely to these special locali¬ 
ties. Those islanders whose tradit¬ 
ional homes happen to be here, or 
who have migrated to them as perma¬ 
nent residents, are most affected by 
the money economy and other west¬ 
ern influences. Native labor is also 
drawn temporarily to such districts. 
But the great majority of islanders 
continue to live in their scattered 
ancestral communities more or less 
on a subsistence basis. In the upland 
fastnesses of New Guinea and some 
of the large neighboring islands, 
there are still isolated groups who are 
outside government control, and may 
never yet have seen those vanguards 
of white civilization, the trader, the 
official, and the missionary. Exten¬ 
sion planning must take into account 
all these special human dimensions: 
urban natives, laborers, natives of 
the outer districts, and the non-native 
groups. 

Extension Work to Date .—^Work 
more or less equivalent to extension 
activities has been carried on by co¬ 
lonial governments for many years 
through their land, labor, agricul¬ 
tural, and other administrative de¬ 
partments, and also to some extent 
by missions and private industrial 
organizations such as Planters’ As¬ 
sociations. Colonial conditions have 
been a forcing bed for many such 


activities, especially as regards gov¬ 
ernment participation. 

Usually, decades back, governing 
authorities had of necessity to intro¬ 
duce measures regulating land trans¬ 
actions between natives and non¬ 
natives, recruiting and employment 
of labor, plant and animal quaran¬ 
tine, and many related matters. Both 
governments and missions have in¬ 
terested themselves increasingly in 
native economic welfare, while pri¬ 
vate industrial and commercial in¬ 
terests have joined with governments 
in programs of research and experi¬ 
ment, pest control, and similar 
activities. 

The results of such work to date 
have been very uneven, particularly 
as regards native welfare. At the 
earlier stages, in fact, most official 
programs were usually focussed upon 
getting suitable areas opened up for 
non-native exploitation — settling 
land titles, securing a labor supply 
locally or from overseas, and so on. 
Measures touching the natives were 
mostly protective, aimed at prevent¬ 
ing them from being exploited or 
crowded off the land, and so becom¬ 
ing an embarrassment on account of 
poverty and even active hostility. 
Later, considerations of positive wel¬ 
fare, plus increasingly serious prob¬ 
lems that emerged as the islanders 
widened their contacts with modem 
civilization, caused the governments 
to assume more ameliorative pro¬ 
grams. Among such problems have 
been population increase, even in 
some places serious overpopulation; 
a growing incidence of tenancy. 
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usury, and poverty; unemployment; 
and inadequate nutrition. 

Two main phases of native eco¬ 
nomics have received emphasis. First, 
the authorities have wanted to rein¬ 
force and expand the traditional sys¬ 
tems of food production, so as to as¬ 
sure the greatest possible stability in 
local subsistence. Second, they have 
tried to stimulate the development of 
commercial enterprises by native pro¬ 
ducers, so as to educate the islanders 
in the modern economy and add to 
the prosperity of the territory. Some 
governments have gone so far as to 
compel native families and communi¬ 
ties by law to plant certain minimum 
amounts of crops annually. Or they 
may offer prizes and other induce¬ 
ments, as where in Papua natives are 
excused from paying taxes if they 
develop plantations under official 
supervision, part of the output going 
to the government in lieu of such ob¬ 
ligations. Most governments have 
model plantations and experiment 
stations designed to stimulate native 
agriculture, and a staff of advisers 
and inspectors to make the rounds of 
the native communities. Increasingly, 
competent islanders are being trained 
for such tasks, in some jurisdictions 
up to the college level, and this is 
proving one of the keys to successful 
work- 

Official encouragement of native 
commercial production was particu¬ 
larly vigorous up to 1930. Then de¬ 
pression swept like a hurricane 
through the island economies. With 
markets glutted, prices plummeting, 
trade stores closing, and many non¬ 


native planters driven to the wall, 
bewildered native groups were forced 
back largely upon their older modes 
of living. Government policies shifted 
toward reinforcing local self-suffic¬ 
iency, and developmental work had 
to be curtailed because of shrunken 
budgets. Throughout the ’thirties, de¬ 
mand for virtually all native pro¬ 
duced goods continued to be limited 
and uncertain, while non-native in¬ 
dustry had mostly to be bolstered 
through international quota systems, 
imperial subsidies, and other artific¬ 
ial means. Since 1939, war has given 
a fillip to production in many areas, 
though in Japanese occupied zones 
numerous groups have been thrown 
back entirely on their own local re¬ 
sources as arteries of trade dried up. 
The significance of all this for re¬ 
habilitation programs, and especially 
for long term extension policies, will 
be discussed in due course. 

Native Economic Systems ,—^The 
principle that extension programs 
must be built upon the realistic con¬ 
ditions existing in any locality and 
upon the modes of life of the people 
being dealt with, is demonstrated 
with particular clarity among the 
island groups, differing so much as 
they do from place to place. 

Perhaps the first outstanding char¬ 
acteristic of economic life in such an 
oceanic setting, to be taken into ac¬ 
count by the extension worker, is the 
maritime or aquatic nature of the en¬ 
vironment. The vast majority of the 
islanders have their settlements 
where they can get access to the sea 
and its resources, and even the inland 
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peoples are mostly along l^e lakes, 
swamps, and waterways. Tropical 
shores, reefs, lagoons, and streams 
are rich in plant and animal life, and 
many peoples are, so to speak, in¬ 
tensive aquatic farmers. Here a whole 
new realm will be opened out to the 
extension worker, especially as re¬ 
gards use of vegetable products of 
the sea. He will in fact be pupil rather 
than teacher, except as his ingenuity 
and his microscope may enable him 
to improve on the age-old skills of 
these peoples, or he may be able to 
pass on to one group knowledge from 
some other group. 

Some of these native economies 
represent highly specialized types of 
adjustment to limited environments, 
and here extension programs would 
have to be based upon very precise 
local knowledge and study. On the 
more barren coral atolls, for example, 
such as the Gilberts, the first reac¬ 
tion of the outsider may well be of 
wonder that any human group could 
settle there permanently at all. Then, 
as well populated villages are seen— 
the Gilberts actually have almost 200 
persons to the square mile of land 
area—and the good physique and 
splendid teeth of the people are ob¬ 
served, it becomes apparent that the 
limited range of land products such 
as coconuts, pandanus fruit, and a 
coarse species of taro capable of 
growing in saline pit water, plus 
fullest exploitation of sea products, 
can yield a satisfactory livelihood. 

In a similar way, swamp peoples 
may have built up a specialized econ¬ 
omy, particularly through use of 


fiour from wild or cultivated sago- 
palms as a staple, and peoples of bar¬ 
ren mountain heights by intensive 
terraced gardening. In the great rain 
forests of Malaysia and New Guinea 
there are still scattered nomadic 
bands of hunters and gatherers of 
wild plant foods, shy peoples who are 
sometimes down to pygmy size. Ex¬ 
cept as such groups may prove will¬ 
ing to migrate to places with more 
diversified opportunities, a proposal 
which so far has nearly always been 
vigorously resisted, the extension 
worker has here very narrow if in¬ 
teresting fields for planning. In gen¬ 
eral, these peoples are the most con¬ 
servative among the islanders, as 
they see relatively little in the white 
man’s civilization that can be of use 
to them. One obvious, if rather nega¬ 
tive, contribution which extension 
activities can make is to help exclude 
from their areas any pests or dis¬ 
eases which may threaten their lim¬ 
ited resources. 

By no means all island settings are 
so restricted. Though tropical soils 
are often very poor because of leadi- 
ing and other factors, some valley 
and lowland areas have good alluvial 
soils, and here and there a particu¬ 
larly rich area has been produced by 
volcanic activity, as in fertile Java. 
Even the less favored sections may 
produce luxurious crops for a season 
or two, and perhaps for an indefinite 
period if drained, irrigated, and fer¬ 
tilized. Peoples living on the higher 
islands, especially on firmer ground 
back of the frequently swampy coast- 
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lines, may therefore have wide scope 
for agricultural development. 

At the one extreme, under such 
conditions, are people like the Ja¬ 
vanese, or the Filipinos of the Ilocos 
coastal strip in the northern Philip¬ 
pines, who have intensive systems of 
cultivation. Their economic activities 
are concentrated primarily upon the 
annual drama of winning from their 
limited fields sufficient amounts of 
high yield crops like paddy rice, com, 
and cassava, to feed the teeming and 
ever increasing populations of such 
areas. Water-buffaloes or oxen are 
used along with hand labor to prepare 
the soil, and traditional methods of 
cultivation, improved under modem 
conditions particularly through gov¬ 
ernment aids, keep it at high pressure 
production. Further east, some of the 
South Sea peoples are very meticu¬ 
lous in growing their staple root 
crops: yams, taro, and sweet i>otato. 

More iypical of native economies, 
however, are much less intensive 
kinds of land utilization, in which a 
simple digging-stick is the standard 
implement. Rainy hill slopes may be 
used to grow “dry” rice or taro, and 
other easily cultivated crops. To¬ 
gether with tropical fruits like coco¬ 
nuts, bananas, and breadfruit, grown 
in the gardens or around the villages, 
and wild products of the forest and 
sea, they provide an adequate eco¬ 
nomic base. A characteristic type of 
cultivation among such peoples is so- 
called predatory or shifting agricul¬ 
ture, or “firefarming,” by which the 
group concerned cuts and bums a 
new clearing every season or so for 


its gardens. In Malaysia and the New 
Guinea region many inland groups 
practising this type of cropping are 
semi-nomadic, and their settlements 
consist of small hamlets, each with 
a few families, and dotted sparsely 
through the forests. 

Efforts to date have not been par¬ 
ticularly successful in getting such 
predatory cultivators to settle down 
or to practice more intensive agricul¬ 
ture, though sometimes missions and 
governments have managed to con¬ 
solidate scattered hamlets into larger 
villages. From the native viewpoint, 
crops can be grown with minimum 
effort in this way, and land has 
usually been plentif uL To the authori¬ 
ties, however, this cropping method 
is anathema, because of progressive 
destruction of the valuable primary 
forests, and also because of the i>er- 
sistence of native ownership titles 
over sudi apparently abandoned 
holdings, and the trouble that is likely 
to ensue if settlers from outside at¬ 
tempt to occupy them. As a compro¬ 
mise measure, some agricultural de¬ 
partments are trying to get the native 
groups to plant useful trees, such as 
rubber or teak, supplied as seedlings 
from government nurseries, in such 
clearings instead of letting them be¬ 
come choked up with useless second 
growth jungle or spear-grass. In 
such areas this is obviously a major 
problem challenging the extension 
worker. 

In addition to food crops, the is¬ 
landers grow, or collect in the wild 
state, numerous other useful plants, 
such as grasses, leaves, and fibers for 
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thatching, weaving and other pur¬ 
poses, medicinal plants well worth 
careful study by local health staffs, 
fish poisons such as derris (roten- 
one), and perhaps narcotics such as 
betel and kava-root. Native communi¬ 
ties nearly always have domestic 
livestock such as pigs and chickens. 
These may provide the main sanitary 
system, and among more conserva¬ 
tive groups may be used for animal 
sacrifices, omen reading, and ritual 
feasts. Some peoples raise fish and 
other aquatic products in salt or fresh 
water ponds, and in water-flooded 
fields along with their crops. Some 
groups are able to supplement their 
diet with wild game, such as hogs, 
deer, birds, and even certain reptiles, 
insects, and other unusual edibles. 
The forest and sea can also provide a 
wide range of emergency foods that 
will sustain life, as Allied troops in 
the South Pacific have learned. The 
extension worker would do well to 
know not only the practical value of 
all such products, but also what they 
mean to the people he is dealing with, 
especially any taboos or other relig¬ 
ious significance pertaining to them. 

Some of the more isolated com¬ 
munities were wholly self-sufficient 
before the coming of the trader in 
modern days. Nearly everywhere, 
however, the islanders engaged in 
at least minor trade or barter, or its 
equivalent in ceremonious ‘‘gift ex¬ 
change,” so as to round out their 
needs. Coastal peoples usually ex¬ 
changed their maritime products for 
forest products controlled by the in¬ 
terior peoples. Here and there a 


group controlled some special re¬ 
source such as clay for pot-making 
or a salt spring, or else had some 
unique skill like building extra sea¬ 
worthy canoes. A few groups even 
won their living to a considerable 
extent as middlemen along the coasts, 
rivers, or main trading trails. Much 
of this native interchange continues 
today, and has important social as 
well as economic significance. 

Yet, paradoxically, natives have 
rarely taken up modem style store¬ 
keeping or other commercial occupa¬ 
tions, leaving these in the hands of 
Whites, Chinese, or other outsiders. 
The extension worker, discarding the 
hasty judgment of some observers to 
the effect that the native ^'lacks the 
commercial instinct,” will be able to 
weigh the economic and other values 
in native life that often make it virtu¬ 
ally impossible as yet for a native 
community to accept one of its own 
members as a merchant, or that bring 
quick bankruptcy to any individual 
rash enough to try to buy and sell 
among his kinsmen and neighbors. 

Modem Changes.—Away from the 
few ports and industrial areas, native 
life is likely to show surprisingly few 
outward signs of change. House 
furnishings may include oddments of 
western gear, for example kerosene 
lamps and enamel basins; former 
stone age peoples will have metal 
tools; garments are now nearly al¬ 
ways made of cloth, though cut to 
native styles; certain outside crops 
and animals have been adopted. 
Closer scrutiny, however, usually re¬ 
veals that the traditional native econ- 
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omies have been considerably, even 
if selectively, modified. The extension 
worker will want to delve into the 
background of such changes for the 
lessons they offer in relation to his 
own planning. 

Some modifications have been made 
voluntarily by the people as a result 
of being faced with new objects and 
opportunities. They represent a pro¬ 
cess of self-motivated education, such 
as extension work tries to stir into 
activity, and harness to its enter¬ 
prises. Thus all natives except those 
few beyond the range of the trade 
store or itinerant trader have en¬ 
tered some distance into the money 
economy. The most practical index 
here is to take an inventory in any 
local trading establishments so as to 
find out what commercial goods the 
group concerned has come to count 
as necessities—^matches, cloth, soap, 
kerosene, and so on—and also what 
they like to buy in good times or for 
special occasions as luxuries. To get 
such articles, natives have to produce 
surpluses of goods in commercial de¬ 
mand, or else sell their labor; in some 
instances they are able to rent land 
or collect royalties from non-natives 
for use of resources, but this is pro¬ 
portionately infrequent. Other 
changes are not self-motivated, but 
have come about through government 
compulsion, as with the imposition of 
taxes or labor services, or perhaps as 
the aftermath of conversion to 
Christianity, through urging by mis¬ 
sionaries. All this brings about far 
reaching if often subtle modifications 


in native economic organization and 
values. 

At least equally important are the 
negative aspects—^what elements of 
modern experience have been avail¬ 
able to the people, yet have aroused 
no spark of interest, or have been 
actively resisted and rejected. A 
group which gives generously to 
church collections may be quite unre¬ 
sponsive to the idea of lodging money 
in a bank. Or a people may have re¬ 
sisted the introduction of latrines by 
getting out their spears. An exten¬ 
sion worker might quickly see why. 
Human excreta and other waste here 
perhaps went into the pigpen, and 
pigpens supplied essential fertilizer 
for the fields which fed the people: 
to have latrines would break this 
tight cycle. The fact must be faced, 
indeed, that many natives today feel 
that they have picked up by now 
about all the tricks that the white 
man is capable of teaching them, and 
have tended to lapse into a conserva¬ 
tism based on the fusion of native and 
alien ways which has been worked 
out in recent decades. To set in mo¬ 
tion dynamic changes again in these 
conservative matters that touch upon 
food and other essentials of physical 
survival will call for doubly convinc¬ 
ing kinds of demonstration and 
education. 

The selective nature of native 
adaptation is well illustrated by the 
types of product which such groups 
supply to world markets. Commercial 
crops are almost wholly limited to 
those which require only a small part 
of their lands, and a minimum of 
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labor, care, and technical skill. The 
islanders are of course virtually ruled 
out from growing products that call 
for large capital investment, elabo¬ 
rate processing on the spot, or very 
exact standards of quality. Copra, 
dried flesh of the ripe coconut, has 
long been the principal item of native 
commerce in the islands, sometimes 
supplemented where markets are 
available by tropical fruits like ba¬ 
nanas and oranges, or by yams, cas¬ 
sava (tapioca), pepper, kapok, and a 
few other crops. In Sumatra and 
other places in western Malaysia an 
increasing number of natives are 
growing rubber and coffee. Coastal 
peoples may gather trepang (beche- 
de-mer or dried seaslug) for the 
China trade, commercially valuable 
shell, and in a few areas still, pearls, 
while forest peoples may contribute 
gums and resins, rattan, ivory nuts, 
and a few other products. But mar¬ 
kets for most wild products of this 
kind have fallen away in recent years, 
particularly through competition 
from synthetics. Some groups sell 
craftwork such as hats, mats, and 
curios. 

Native output of such commercial 
goods tends to be sporadic, depending 
on the immediate needs of the people 
for trade goods or money. The west¬ 
erner is puzzled at first by the per¬ 
fectly logical fact that native produc¬ 
tion tends to increase in quantity 
when prices are low, and to decrease 
when they rise and so their limited 
wants can be met more easily. But 
there is a slow overall trend upward 
as the islanders enter increasingly 


into the commercial economy. Gov¬ 
ernments have found to their cost 
that over-stimulation of native com¬ 
mercial production is likely to be 
more disorganizing than beneficial, 
as it puts money or luxury goods into 
native hands beyond their effective 
needs. As a result, gardens and fish¬ 
ing grounds may be neglected in 
favor of canned foods, natives may 
crowd into the ports, and other un¬ 
desirable or dubious results may be 
forthcoming. During the lean years 
of depression and Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, native communities tended to 
be thrown to the opposite extreme. 
Though having the backlog of local 
subsistence, they have experienced a 
definite lowering of their levels of 
living. In the case of urban natives, 
and those few who had moved fur¬ 
ther ahead in the commercial econ¬ 
omy, the pinch has been extreme. 
By contrast, the arrival of thousands 
of United States troops in formerly 
isloated districts, bringing hitherto 
undreamed of goods, having money 
to burn, paying fabulous prices for 
laundry and other services, is bring¬ 
ing economic change and disorgani¬ 
zation on a fantastic scale. The ex¬ 
tension worker in such areas during 
the future will certainly have his 
hands full trying to piece together a 
stable economy. 

Persisting Nativ e Organization 
and Values .—^The diverse economic 
systems reviewed above, modified 
more or less in the course of modern 
contacts, are rooted back into per¬ 
sistent modes of organization and 
thought that can only be understood 
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to the extent that the extension 
worker turns ethnographer. Here lie 
pitfalls to be avoided, but also the 
vital springs which, rightly touched, 
will release native energies in the 
service of extension programs. 

Native methods of production, dis¬ 
tribution, ownership, and consump¬ 
tion are invariably complex, even in 
what appear to be the simplest island 
societies, and their economic philoso¬ 
phies have all kinds of subtle nuances. 
(The extension worker will doubtless 
often wish that the naive picture of 
Karl Bucher’s “pre-economic” sav¬ 
age were true.) Even when a group 
consists to the uninitiated eye of a 
few dozen people, native belief may 
hold that the ancestors and spirits 
are present in force, so that the effec¬ 
tive group for economic and social, 
as well as religious, purposes is reck¬ 
oned at least in hundreds. 

Obviously these island peoples dif¬ 
fer greatly from one to another in 
what they count as wealth, in the 
wants they will expend effort to sup¬ 
ply. The white settler is often critical 
of natives for their supposed “dumb¬ 
ness” as regards commercial oppor¬ 
tunities available to thm, or the way 
they “waste time” on “useless” ac¬ 
tivities like accumulating ceremonial 
wealth such as shell-money, or car¬ 
rying on elaborate rituals and festi¬ 
vals. The fact is that native concep¬ 
tions of “the good life,” their stan¬ 
dards of living, continue to be ex¬ 
pressed primarily in terms of Iheir 
local resources and traditional habits. 
Our measures of economic worth, 
such as a bank account or up-to-date 


plumbing, are likely to cause hardly 
a ripple among them. However 
strange, and at times crude, they may 
appear, the native value systems must 
form the base line for extension 
activities. 

Invariably in the island communi¬ 
ties a close connection exists between 
the important economic pursuits and 
the local religion. Producing the 
staple foods, building houses, and 
everything else vital to survival and 
welfare are saturated with religious 
ideas and rituals, with magic and 
taboo. It is here that such peoples 
undergo some of their greatest dif¬ 
ficulties and anxieties, and therefore 
seek aid from spiritual forces as they 
interpret them. Even among groups 
converted to Christianity or Islam, 
the familiar local procedures of ritual 
and magic tend to persist as part of 
the essential “technology” of eco¬ 
nomic operations. To get a people who 
practise shifting cultivation to adopt 
a sedentary form of life would call 
for spiritual as well as material re¬ 
habilitation, and any innovator has 
to be willing to take supernatural 
risks. The rich feeling that native 
groups have for their soil, sea and 
sky, described by some observers as 
a “msrstical communion,” need not be 
wholly a deadweight as regards ex¬ 
tension programs, but may some¬ 
times be harnessed by the skillful 
worker to give drive to his plans. 

The economic life of the islanders 
also ties deeply into persistent social 
customs which must be understood 
and utilized. Households, kin and 
neighborhood groups, and even whole 
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communities work together in var¬ 
ious productive enterprises. Within 
8u<di groups, too, there is economic 
specialization on ttie basis of age, sex, 
class, and other phases of the social 
structure. 

It would be diiScult, for instance, 
to get men to work in spheres that 
traditionally pertain to women. Gk>ods 
pass from hand to hand in tiie course 
of marriage settlements, gifts to vis¬ 
itors and many other social transac¬ 
tions. The status and prestige of sul¬ 
tans, chiefs and other leaders, and of 
the aristocratic classes is reinforced 
by the accumulation of valued prop¬ 
erty, giving huge feasts, and other 
ostentatious handling of wealth. 

The extension worker must know 
thoroughly the various types of lead¬ 
ership and authority in any com¬ 
munity: heads of household, kin 
elders, religious leaders, native of¬ 
ficials exercising powers bestowed by 
the imperial governments, and so on. 
The success of his enterprises will 
largely depend on his ability to get 
along with, and use, such leaders. In 
some instances, by attaching prestige 
value to something he wants to in¬ 
troduce, and getting an influential 
person to sponsor or adopt it, or even 
giving it ceremoniously as a present 
to such a person, the extension work¬ 
er may rapidly create a widespread 
demand among an otherwise con¬ 
servative people. At the same time, 
he may have to circumvent a ten- 
denqr for any such leader to create 
for himself or his class a monoi>oly 
over such an innovation for prestige 
reasons. 


Some of the greatest successes of 
the extension worker may come if he 
is able to harness to his program the 
important cooperative institutions 
existing in all these little intimate 
island communities in greater or 
lesser degree. These peoples, for ex¬ 
ample, are generally used to working 
in groups, rather than as individuals, 
and a native working bee can get 
prodigies of labor done if the right 
incentives are there. Native work 
habits and values are very different 
from those of western countries, with 
their clodc-and-calendar regularily, 
high degree of specialization, and 
sharp separation of “work” from 
“leisure.” The islanders take part in 
many different kinds of work, timed 
to the broken rhythms of seasonal 
and weather changes, and the sudden 
emergencies which life close to nature 
presents. The drudgery aspects of 
work are often relieved by singing, 
gossiping, feasting, and other ac¬ 
companiments whidi rally morale 
and make the task as far as possible 
an enjoyable social activity. Major 
enterprises are usually stamped with 
the solemnities of religion to rally 
both human and spiritual forces to 
get the work completed. 

Ckwperative usages also tend to 
dominate in property holding. Some 
resources and goods will be public 
properly, just as in western coun¬ 
tries, wMle others may be held by 
kin groups, households, and other so¬ 
cial units, as well as by individuals. 
Customs here are frequently complex, 
and it may be best to forget western 
concepts like “ownership” and “rent,” 
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asking instead about any property 
the questions: Who has authority 
over it? Who uses it? Who has rights, 
interests, equities, responsibilities in 
relation to it? WTiere multi-owner- 
ship occurs, it is not some vague form 
of communalism or collectivism as 
some have supposed, as the rights of 
all individuals concerned are metic¬ 
ulously defined by the local custom¬ 
ary laws on property. Serious misun¬ 
derstandings and conflicts have 
emerged in some places where white 
settlers have thought that they have 
bought property when all they had 
done was to pay for the rights of one 
individual. 

Inevitably, in the modern setting, 
there tend to be strains and stresses 
as the older cooperative institutions 
are impinged upon by newer ideas of 
rugged individualism in property 
holding and economic enterprise. A 
small but increasing minority of is¬ 
landers are adopting the white man’s 
values, often local chiefs or aristo¬ 
crats—^who then tend to metamor¬ 
phose into landlord gentry—and 
younger people who have been to ad¬ 
vanced educational institutions. How 
far the extension workers will be 
justified in pushing individualism, 
and how he may find adequate oppor- 
unity for persons so marked without 
undermining the coperative institu¬ 
tions valued by others, will have to be 
judged through close study of local 
circumstances. Some students of 
native welfare have hoped that native 
communities could be steered around 
the worst phases of competitive in¬ 
dividualism by harnessing their co¬ 


operative values directly to modern 
enterprises, and in this connection a 
promising growth of native coopera¬ 
tives in the Gilberts and a number of 
other island areas deserve scrutiny. 

The island peoples are sometimes 
accused of being improvident and 
happy-go-lucky, living only for the 
day. One contributing factor to this 
impression is usually the lack of stor¬ 
age facilities to carry over surpluses 
and so give greater economic stabil¬ 
ity. It must be remembered, however, 
that many native products deteriorate 
very rapidly in such tropical, insect 
and bacteria ridden settings. The ex¬ 
tension worker will find that the 
native is likely to adopt, so to speak, 
a system of living storage, keeping 
such products in his garden or in 
forest and sea until actually needed. 
Nevertheless some peoples have 
worked out means of preserving 
foods by drying, smoking, ferment¬ 
ing, and other techniques, and of stor¬ 
ing seasonal crops like grains and 
tubers. In the interests of widening 
the margin of security, extension 
programs can justifiably give con¬ 
siderable attention to this problem 
of storage, encouraging the transfer 
of current native techniques to 
groups not acquainted with them, 
and developing new ones through lo¬ 
cal experiment. 

Native handicrafts and industries 
may also come importantly within 
the scope of extension activities. Each 
island people has its own traditional 
crafts—^wood and metal work, weav¬ 
ing, making shell ornaments, and so 
on—and some get the extra attention 
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lavished that turns them into arts, 
especially so when they are associated 
with religion. In modern days, some 
native industries have declined or died 
out, but others have persisted, and 
may even be enhanced through com¬ 
mercial or other demand. New types 
of craftwork have also been devel¬ 
oped, such as hat making and carv¬ 
ing western-style objects. In a num¬ 
ber of areas, the governments have 
helped with industrial training, and 
with the improvement and marketing 
of craftwork so as to widen the 
sources of money income. Incidentally 
the extension worker can count on 
native hands nowadays to perform 
many western skills, such as carpen¬ 
try, smithing, engineering, and radio 
work. 

Special Problems .—Several special 
problems that have arisen from mod¬ 
ern contacts can receive only brief 
attention here, though they may well 
tend to monopolize the attention of 
extension workers in the areas 
concerned. 

The first is that of tenancy and 
usury. These ancient institutions of 
Asia have been carried by Indian, 
Arab, and Chinese merchants and 
settlers into the more accessible parts 
of Malaysia, especially the lowland 
rice growing areas. Where in other 
island areas the holders and users of 
land may at most give customary 
tribute or services to chiefs or lead¬ 
ing families as recognition of their 
ceremonious authority over such 
property, here personal relations 
have long ago hardened into land- 
lord-tenant systems. Interest may be 


as high as several hundred per cent 
per annum, and bond services or share 
cropping set at what by western 
standards are fantastically extortion¬ 
ate levels. Tenancy and indebtedness 
are increasing, especially in crowded 
areas where population numbers are 
rising rapidly, and they are creating 
serious problems of poverty, exploita¬ 
tion, and social unrest. The Philip¬ 
pine census of 1939, for example, 
showed 60 per cent of Filipino fam¬ 
ilies as owning no land, and the John 
Doe of such countries is typically a 
tenant or share-cropper caught in 
bondage and debt to a local or ab¬ 
sentee landlord, or an Asiatic money¬ 
lender, with little hope of extricating 
himself. 

Colonial authorities in these areas 
have made some effort to meet these 
problems, but in general have moved 
slowly because the landlord class are 
for the most part the local elites 
whom they look to for support, and 
who tend to dominate any native rep¬ 
resentation in legislative bodies. Law 
and order is usually weighted to the 
side of the landlord, especially if the 
tenant tries to take the matter into 
his own hands by way of agrarian 
organizations or overt action. Laws 
have been placed on statute books 
curbing rates of interest, but these 
can easily be circumvented by the un¬ 
scrupulous. Governments have also 
experimented with village or neigh¬ 
borhood banks and granaries, and 
have encouraged cooperative loan as¬ 
sociations; in Java, even government 
pawnships were established. Serious 
disturbances have already occurred 
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in some of these depressed areas, and 
the extension worker faces here dif¬ 
ficult political as well as economic di¬ 
mensions in his planning. 

The population increase mentioned 
above amounts already in some 
places to overpopulation, and in 
many of these ocean and mountain 
bounded areas population pressure 
threatens to become serious. Two 
kinds of places have felt it most so 
far: the crowded rice lands, espe¬ 
cially around big city centers such as 
Batavia and Manila, and very small 
islands with their limited resources. 
The Pacific islands have entered the 
“swarming period” of population in¬ 
crease that has touched country after 
country in recent decades. Birth 
rates, geared to traditional sex and 
social customs, continue high, but 
death rates are being progressively 
lowered through modern health meas¬ 
ures and greater economic and social 
security. A few island areas are still 
undergoing depopulation, notably 
along the frontiers of the New 
Guinea region, because of tempo¬ 
rarily exaggerated mortality caused 
by new diseases and other factors, 
but in general this formerly marked 
trend is now reversed. 

Governments have tried to meet 
population pressure by helping to 
break in any new areas available for 
cultivation, improving irrigation sys¬ 
tems, encouraging more intensive 
production, fostering handicraft in¬ 
dustries, and taking any other meas¬ 
ures possible to widen the subsis¬ 
tence base in the home areas. Some 
have also experimented with schemes 


of resettlement and colonization. In 
theory it should be easy to meet the 
problem for a long time to come by 
allowing surplus numbers to spill 
over into the many relatively empty 
areas. To some degree this has been 
happening. Voluntary migration has 
taken hundreds of thousands of Fil¬ 
ipinos, for example, to pioneer outer 
belts in the Philippines, and even to 
the United States. Similarly, colonies 
of settlers from such tiny islands as 
the Tokelaus and Niue have taken 
form at the larger South Sea ports. 
Even so, most needy families are in 
no position to migrate for want of 
capital and because of debts and 
other obligations. Frontier areas are 
often disease-ridden, as with malaria; 
local peoples (and spirits too) may be 
hostile; and unless a community is 
formed comparable with the friendly 
and secure ancestral settlement back 
home, such pioneering has few at¬ 
tractions. 

Government schemes have had to 
take these factors into account by 
establishing group colonies with ade¬ 
quate financial and welfare facilities. 
Inevitably they have proved costly, 
and so far have been minor in terms 
of the magnitude of the need. The 
Dutch in the Indies, for instance, 
have resettled about 200,000 Javanese 
in the outer provinces during the six 
years to 1940, but at the same time 
Java's population has increased by 
about 600,000 a year. An anthropol¬ 
ogist visiting one of the small islands 
recently was asked in all seriousness 
by the elders whether the government 
would permit the age-old custom of 
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infanticide once more. Such problems, 
though of course not unique to the 
islands, become especially sharp be¬ 
cause of their definitely ocean-bound 
nature, and because the islanders are 
rarely permitted to settle in countries 
elsewhere even in the exceptional case 
that their usually tight ties with their 
ancestral communities become loos¬ 
ened enough for them to want this. 

Some of the most serious problems 
facing the extension worker may also 
occur in relation to natives living in 
and around the urban centers, and 
in the labor lines or barracks at plan¬ 
tations and mines. A small minority 
of natives in the cities and towns may 
have regular incomes as government 
or business employees, as landlords, 
and occasionally as successful profes¬ 
sional or business men. The same ap¬ 
plies to part-natives, the great ma¬ 
jority of whom tend to congregate at 
such centers. But most natives, and 
many part-natives, are likely to have 
a much lower scale of living than the 
rural people. Besides those whose 
homes are in the area, the urban cen- 
^ters have formed a mecca for the am¬ 
bitious, the discontented, and the very 
poor, and nowadays there is chronic 
unemployment. At most, the major¬ 
ity have to get along on casual work 
such as stevedoring, or by riding pre¬ 
cariously on the economic coat-tails 
of luckier relatives. Native varieties 
of slums have sprung up, and health 
and welfare conditions may be very 
bad. In the war zones such centers 
have been bearing the brunt of trade 
dislocation, bomb damage, and other 
disorganizing conditions, so that their 


inhabitants are likely to be in greater 
need of relief and rehabilitation than 
any other groups. 

Some jurisdictions still have sys¬ 
tems of indentured, or contract labor 
by which native or other laborers are 
bound by a penal clause to stay on the 
jobs for which they have been re¬ 
cruited. Others have abolished this 
type of labor service, or are restrict¬ 
ing it, developing instead “free” lab¬ 
or systems. The days are past when 
“blackbirding” flourished in the is¬ 
lands, and nowadays all governments 
regulate by law recruiting, conditions 
of work, wages, housing, and other 
phases of employment. Local officials 
supervise these matters, aided per¬ 
haps by special labor inspectors. 
Even so, the existing labor systems 
have been the subject of frequent in¬ 
vestigations, and they offer a par¬ 
ticularly difficult dimension from the 
viewpoint of welfare. 

Health and nutrition are fre¬ 
quently poor among such laborers, 
the more so because official dietary 
prescriptions are usually antiquated 
in terms of modern standards. Wom¬ 
en rarely accompany the men from 
their home villages, and there is 
usually little provision for construc¬ 
tive use of leisure, so that serious so¬ 
cial problems have tended to emerge. 
Often a very large proportion of the 
younger men are away from home in 
such service, and this creates eco¬ 
nomic and social problems in the nat¬ 
ive communities concerned. The ex¬ 
treme case has probably been the 
New Guinea Mandate, where close to 
one quarter of the adult males were 
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serving as indentured laborers when 
war broke out. The extension worker 
may be able to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of small gardens in the urban 
centers and labor lines, and in other 
ways help to meet the problems of 
these special groups. 

The basic matter of nutrition in the 
islands deserves much more study 
than it has received so far. Limited 
information to date suggests that 
groups living primarily on a local 
subsistence basis tend to have ade¬ 
quate diets, though some native 
menus make for much better phys¬ 
ique and teeth than others. (The 
amazing variety of native food items, 
and their very different rhythms of 
food intake, almost defy conventional 
“standards of living” study sched¬ 
ules.) By contrast, groups living in 
the towns and labor lines are likely to 
have very inadequate diets. Polished 
rice, cheap canned meat and fish, 
sugar, and tea or coffee, often con¬ 
sumed with few fresh vegetables or 
fruit, open the way to beriberi, 
tuberculosis, and other diseases the 
main incidence of which is in such 
areas. Infant diets have been made a 
matter of concern in some jurisdic¬ 
tions, and several government health 
departments have achieved notable 
success through setting up women’s 
committees in native communities to 
supervise this and other aspects of 
baby care and family welfare. Here, 
as in every type of activity with 
which the extension worker may be 
concerned, fundamental progress will 
be made only as the people them¬ 
selves come to understand their 


problems and, with appropriate guid¬ 
ance, initiate the remedies. 

Future Prospects .—Over and above 
all these special conditions, and 
vitally influencing whatever solu¬ 
tions may be planned, looms the 
larger question of what economic 
future these island areas may have 
in the world that is now in the 
making. 

By recent trends, the outlook from 
the commercial viewpoint is by no 
means promising. Uncertain market¬ 
ing opportunities, increasing com¬ 
petition from synthetics, and now the 
breaking in of great new areas of 
production to take the place of those 
temporarily lost to Japan, all point to 
straightened conditions in the post¬ 
war period. The question may justi¬ 
fiably be posed whether the welfare 
of the island peoples would not be 
better served by encouraging them 
to fall back as far as possible on sub¬ 
sistence economies rather than ex¬ 
posing themselves to the vagaries of 
world markets—^becoming, so to 
speak, an island peasantry. 

Nevertheless, important as it is to 
strengthen and stabilize the local 
economies, it must be recognized that 
the native peoples have definite and 
expanding wants which can be met 
only by entering to a corresponding 
extent into the larger commercial 
economy. Furthermore, the economic 
clock cannot be turned back on the 
cities and towns, the crowded areas, 
and the hopes of the educated youth. 
Extension programs must therefore 
try to meet as far as possible these 
legitimate needs by careful study and 
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organization of local commercial pro¬ 
duction. Fortunately, natives usually 
command their own land and labor, 
and also have cooperative institutions 
that may afford a margin of advan¬ 
tage over non-native individual en¬ 
terprise. Among the leads that may 
be open are greater diversification of 
output, encouragement of any unique 
local crafts or other marketable 
skills and resources, and government 


assistance in handling and marketing 
of products. It seems certain that 
governing authorities, by way of ex¬ 
tension programs or their equivalent, 
will have to take an increasingly 
active role in native economic life if 
these island peoples are to bridge 
without undue disorganization and 
hardship the gap between their tra- 
tional ways and life in the modern 
civilized world. 


The Impact of the War on a Mid-West Rurban 
Community* 

By Wayne C. Neelyf 

ABSTRACT 

An informal study of a typical smaU community reveals certain trends of 
social change during war time; (1) The Middle West is not fundamentally 
isolationist. It is reverting to its traditional Republicanism, is critical of gov¬ 
ernment interference, and is vague about war goals; but mobility, acceptance 
of rationing, and attitudes toward Russia are unfavorable to isolationism. 
(2) There is increased community cooperation and cohesiveness, through war 
drives, **the pitchfork brigade” from town, increased dependence on the weekly 
newspaper, and town-centered government agencies serving farm people. The 
war has accelerated such technological and institutional changes as adoption 
of new farm machinery and grains, food preservation, soil conservation, and 
the organization for crop control and rural electrification. (3) The daily round 
of farm and community life reflects many dislocations, and the attitudes of 
the people have been made malleable, so that they may be directed toward 
progress or reaction. The greatest need of such communities is an enlightened 
leadership that can gear their thinking and institutions to a dosdy-knit, 
interdependent world. 


RESUMEN 

Un estudio informal de una pequena comunidad tipica revela deltas ten¬ 
dencies en los cambios sociales que se han efectuado durante el transcurso de 
la guerra: (1) El Mediano Oeste no es fundamentalmente partidaxio del 
aislamiento. Esta volviendo a su Republicanismo tradicional, censura la in- 
tervencidn del gobiemo, y no tiene opiniones definidas tocante a los objetivos 
de la guerra; pero la movilidad, la buena acogida al sistema de raciones, y las 
actitudes tocante a Rusia son desfavorables al aislamiento. (2) Se nota un 
aumento en la cooperacion y en la cohesidn de la comunidad que han sido 
fomentadas por las exigencies de la guerra, por **la brigada dd bieldo” de las 
poblaciones, por la mayor dependencia en el periodico semanal, y por la 
concentracion en las poblaciones de las agencies gubemamentales que sirven a 
los agricultores. La guerra ha acelerado los cambios tecnologicos e insti- 

* Read in part before the Eastern Sodological Society, New York, New York, April 
22, 1944. 

t Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 
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tucionales tales como la adopcion de nueva maquinana agncola, la conservacion 
de los dimentos, la conservacidn de los suelos, la organizacion dd control de 
los cultivos y la electrificacion rural. (3) La vida diaria en los hogares y en 
las comunidades rurales refleja muchas dislocaciones, y las actitudes de la 
poblacidn rural se han vuelto maleables de manera que pueden dirigirse hacia 
el progreso o hacia la reaccion. La necesidad primordial de tales comunidades 
es la de lideres con ideas progresistas que puedan guiar el pensamiento y las 
institudones rurales hacia un mundo en el que prevalezcan la union y la 


mutua dependenda. 

The war has come to Greenfield, 
and as crises do, has left the com¬ 
munity facing two ways. Along with 
Metropolis, Middletown, and Mine- 
ville, it has its problems, its doubts, 
its questions, its climate of opinion, 
—and its strengths and hopes for a 
world at war. 

Greenfield is typical of hundreds 
of small towns in Iowa and in the 
Middle West. It is a “rurban” com¬ 
munity pure and simple, a county seat 
of 1,869 population (1940 Census) 
and its surrounding trade area that 
includes perhaps half the county. Its 
chief claim to fame currently is that 
Henry A. Wallace was born in Adair 
County, and that Harrison E. Spang¬ 
ler once lived there. The Vice Presi¬ 
dent was instrumental in Greenfield’s 
inaugurating a highly successful Pan- 
American Day celebration in 1942, 
and he himself has returned to tap 
community opinion by discussing pol¬ 
itics, war, and farm economics with 
shirt-sleeved business men and farm¬ 
ers drinking lemonade at the country 
club. 

This is a livestock and small grain 
area, almost completely untouched by 
industry. Thousands of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep pass each year through the 
local stock yards or the community 
sale bam, or are collected on the 
farms by truckers for direct ship¬ 


ment to Omaha, Des Moines, or St. 
Joseph. Local produce stations buy 
poultry, eggs, and cream; the farm¬ 
ers’ cooperative creamery makes but¬ 
ter for a Chicago grocery chain, and 
the cooperative elevator buys oats 
and corn. 

Greenfield sells farmers groceries, 
overalls, lumber, coal, machinery, 
hardware, furniture, gasoline,—and 
once upon a time, automobiles. It fur¬ 
nishes their haircuts, and “perma¬ 
nents” for their wives and daughters; 
it cleans their Sunday clothes and 
mends their shoes and harness. 

Here are a dozen or so lawyers, 
physicians, and dentists, and a veter¬ 
inarian. Here are a bank, the only 
one of three to survive the depression, 
a weekly newspaper, a modern high 
school, half a dozen churches, a small 
Carnegie library, a movie theater, a 
municipal swimming pool, a country 
club, a state liquor store. Here are 
the post office, the railway and bus 
stations, the local telephone exchange. 
Here are the traditional officers of 
county government occupying the 
court house, and also those newer of¬ 
ficials through whom in recent years 
the functions of government have so 
noticeably filtered down to local com¬ 
munities and tied town and country 
together—^the Eural Electrification, 
the Agricultural Adjustment, and the 
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Farm Security Administrations, the 
County Welfare Board, and the Soil 
Conservation Service. Thus the rural 
function of agricultural production 
and the urban functions of trade, 
service, recreation, institutional life, 
and communication with the outside 
world are woven into a single com¬ 
munity pattern. 

What of Greenfield and the war, 
of the Middle West and the war? As 
a seasonally unemployed college pro¬ 
fessor, attempting, by returning each 
summer to the farm of his boyhood, 
to make a contribution to “Food for 
Freedom,” I have tried with some de¬ 
liberation to answer these questions. 
From the town square on a rainy 
afternoon, from the neighborhood 
threshing gang, from the business 
men who visit between sales, from 
the farmers and speculators who 
bring their livestock to the weekly 
auction sale, from the county agent, 
the editor, the librarian, the social 
welfare secretary, one gets the pulse 
of the community. 

Three conclusions, I think, are in¬ 
dicated. First, the rural Middle West 
is not so isolationist as is generally 
assumed. Second, the war has in¬ 
creased community cooperation and 
accelerated changes that might other¬ 
wise have taken many years. Finally, 
the war has pulverized certain old 
social forms, leaving the people open 
to a leadership that can, for good or 
ill, mold them toward progress or 
reaction. 

L 

Isolationism is certainly not a de¬ 
fined, crystallized ideology. It is 


doubtful whether it ever was, even 
before Pearl Harbor. What appears 
to be isolationism is probably born of 
the inability to visualize the war in 
concrete terms, the vagueness of war 
goals, and the little understood rela¬ 
tionship of these communities to a 
complex economic, political, and so¬ 
cial order. The war is a nasty busi¬ 
ness, yes, and people wish it were 
over; they would like to have the boys 
home and to use their cars again. But 
there is no feeling that we have no 
business in the war, and there is com¬ 
plete acceptance of the idea that the 
war must be won. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, too little realization of the 
revolutionary nature of the war and 
of other movements afoot in the 
world. If strikers are sometimes 
branded as “traitors,” that merely 
serves to confirm the people in their 
own devotion to the war effort. If 
there is little informed opinion about 
real economic security, people are 
well aware of the dangers of post¬ 
war depression, unemployment, and 
low prices. There is no local race 
problem. 

The Republican resurgence in 1940 
and after does not necessarily reflect 
isolationism. This traditionally Re¬ 
publican area was never really 
weaned away to the New Deal. This 
was especially true in the small towns 
of Iowa: Roosevelt got 70.2 per cent 
of the farm vote in 1932, but only 
50.9 per cent of the vote in towns 
under 10,000; in 1936 he got 61.4 per 
cent of the farm vote and 48 per cent 
of the town vote. And now that pros¬ 
perity has returned, both farmers 
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and townsmen feel more independent, 
more inclined to vote against the 
“ins.” Even if this trend continues 
in 1944, as now seems likely, it is 
doubtful that it indicates genuine 
isolationism. It is rather a situation 
that an isolationist leadership can 
capitalize. A recent survey of farm 
opinion by the Wallaces* Farmer 
found 48 per cent of those inter¬ 
viewed believing President Roosevelt 
is doing a good job, and only 13 per 
cent believing he is doing a poor job. 
Only 19 per cent said Congress is 
doing a good job, and 18 per cent 
said it is doing a poor job—an inter¬ 
esting item to compare with the fact 
that all Iowa’s Congressmen and one 
of her Senators are Republicans. 

The mobility induced by the war 
can scarcely help having its effect in 
terms of cultural diffusion. Many an 
erstwhile shy farm lad has returned 
on furlough with a snappy uniform 
and military bearing; small-town and 
country girls, after following a newly 
acquired husband from camp to 
camp, return home when he is fin¬ 
ally sent abroad; mothers and fath¬ 
ers visit their sons in camps in Texas, 
or Georgia, or California—all have 
become aware of worlds they had not 
known to exist, and have introduced 
new stimuli into the local community. 
Likewise with the service men’s let¬ 
ters from Palestine, Africa, or Alas¬ 
ka. Books in the library or magazine 
articles may describe much better the 
folkways of these strange lands. But 
while the books sit idly on the shelves 
and the feature story, even under a 
famous correspondent’s by-line, is 


skipped over, the letter written to 
Dad and Mom by Young Bill Smith, 
the neighbor kid or the grocery clerk, 
is eagerly read and discussed when 
it appears in the Free Press, So the 
barriers between Iowa rural culture 
and that of remote lands are worn 
down somewhat, because Young Bill 
has an entree to his audience that 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Lowell Thomas, 
or Ernie Pyle has not. 

There seems to be no following of 
any of the more obnoxious “native 
fascist” type of leader as exemplified 
in so many metropolitan cities. The 
fly-by-night distributor of scurrilous 
pamphlets and hate newspapers has 
not reached into the local rural com¬ 
munity. There is no conception of 
anti-Semitism as a formulated ide¬ 
ology, Red-baiting as such is almost 
never recognized (the reaction to the 
Dies Committee, for example, is 
simply an uncritical assumption that 
of course Congress should investigate 
anything that is un-American), and 
the America First movement is un¬ 
known. 

There is grumbling about bureau¬ 
cracy and government inefficiency, 
but sober reflection generally tones 
down street corner conversation. One 
Wallaces* Farmer opinion poll found 
82 per cent of those interviewed re¬ 
plying that farmers should make no 
sales to black market dealers, and an¬ 
other found two-thirds of those in¬ 
terviewed either in unqualified ap¬ 
proval of OPA or at least sufficiently 
favorable to say that despite blund¬ 
ers, it has helped to keep prices down. 
(Actually, to cite examples, farm 
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equipment prices in September, 1943, 
were only 182 per cent of the 1910-14 
level, compared to 263 per cent in 
1919; and clothes were 162 per cent, 
compared to 233 per cent in 1919.) 

There is, finally, in the attitude 
toward Russia one of the major evi¬ 
dences that isolationism is not well 
founded. In February, 1943, a Gallup 
poll found sentiment favorable to 
Russia more prevalent in the West 
North Central states than in any 
other region. The admiration for Rus¬ 
sia is surprisingly widespread, prin¬ 
cipally, to be sure, because of her mil¬ 
itary accomplishments, but appar¬ 
ently not too fearful of her ideology. 
Americans love a winner, of course, 
but it is generally conceded that we 
owe our own security to the way Rus¬ 
sia has mauled the Nazis. Everyone 
remarks that Stalin will have much 
to say at the peace table, but most of 
the talk indicates that he is thought 
to deserve the privilege. His direct¬ 
ness and practicality appeal to the 
farmer; as yet, he looks more like a 
shrewd horse trader than the epitome 
of Oriental inscrutibility conjured up 
by the isolationist. Red-baiting press. 
He’s a good man to have on our side. 
At the same time, there is a feeling 
that we should not let the Russians 
get to Berlin before we do. 

n. 

The Middle West has progressed 
rapidly in recent years in technology, 
town-country community cohesion, 
and certain social reforms. The war 
has accelerated the process, and in 
many cases has almost completely 
buried old conflicts. 


For a decade, tractors, corn pick¬ 
ers, hay balers, and harvester-com¬ 
bines have led a mechanical revolu¬ 
tion on the farm. The war has 
brought an overwhelming demand 
for new farm machinery, due, first, 
to the acute (though by no means 
catastrophic labor shortage), and sec¬ 
ond, to the farmers’ increased buying 
power. Rationing has retarded the 
actual adoption of improvements 
that would normally occur in a period 
of prosperity. Farmers have to patch 
up their old machinery, as they did 
without protest in the tight depres¬ 
sion days, but this is inconvenient, 
time-consuming, and irritating, and 
they wish it were possible just to dis¬ 
card the old models. Moreover, the 
kind of semi-retirement heretofore 
practiced by many middle-aged farm¬ 
ers with grown sons upon whom they 
had come to depend for much of the 
farm work is no longer possible. In 
1943, 90 per cent of the farm labor 
done in Iowa was family labor; it 
was 75 per cent in 1941. This scardty 
of man power augments the pressure 
for machinery. Thus tiie psycholog¬ 
ical groundwork and the financial re¬ 
serves, both powerful stimulants to 
the adoption of new culture, are pres¬ 
ent. The WPB authorization for in¬ 
creasing the manufacture of farm im¬ 
plements from 40 per cent of the 1940 
output in 1943 to 80 per cent in 1944 
will undoubtedly give a mighty boost 
to this technological change. 

Ninety-nine per cent of Iowa’s 
enormous corn crop is of the hybrid 
varieties, a change accomplished al¬ 
most completely in a single decade. 
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New disease-resistant varieties of 
oats, released only a few years ago 
by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, have become widely adopted. 
Since the older varieties are esti¬ 
mated to lose 80 per cent of their 
normal yield to rust and smut, the 
appeals of the State College and the 
seed companies carry added weight 
in a period of high production 
demands. 

More efficient dairy cows and lay¬ 
ing hens, purebred sires, and founda¬ 
tion stock for newly established herds 
are all in great demand. Again, 
higher farm income is one explana^ 
tion; production goals, another. Pro¬ 
duction figures for all kinds of live¬ 
stock have soared. Iowa produced, for 
example, 19 per cent more spring pigs 
and 16 per cent more poultry in 1943 
than in 1942. Here, too, one sees 
trends toward agricultural mass pro¬ 
duction. To cite a single illustration, 
96 per cent of Iowa’s baby chicks last 
year came from commercial hatch¬ 
eries. Busy farmers have no time to 
bother with setting hens and their 
haphazardly timed broods. 

The use of the local refrigerator 
locker plant has almost completely 
eliminated the old technology of meat 
slaughtering and curing for its pa¬ 
trons, and it has modified consider¬ 
ably that of fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
cessing. The locker butcher now 
slaughters a farmer’s hog, cuts, 
wraps, and freezes the meat, and 
stores it in the patron’s individual 
locker, all at an average cost of about 
$3. A beef costs correspondingly 
more. The farm family’s only neces¬ 


sary contact with the whole process 
is to load the animal into the tru(& 
that delivers it at the plant. Fruit 
and vegetable processing is not yet 
so streamlined, partly because more 
of the preparation must be done at 
home, and partly because results 
have, on the whole, been less satis¬ 
factory. The plant is operated by the 
farmers’ cooperative; with 450 pa¬ 
trons, it is full to capacity and has a 
long waiting list. There has been talk 
of doubling the number of lockers, 
for townspeople as well as farmers 
would patronize the plant heavily. 

The new practices of soil conserva¬ 
tion and rural electrification likewise 
have a meaning for technology. Strip 
planting, contouring, and other meas¬ 
ures for controlling erosion make 
more sense, now that food production 
goals put a new value on land. Much 
of the original inertia met by the Soil 
Conservation Service has been over¬ 
come and cultural practices that 
would have made only slow headway 
have in a brief span become generally 
adopted. The Rural Electrification 
Administration was also both 
damned and ridiculed—^it was a New 
Deal agency! But a few lines were 
established, and as farmers saw their 
neighbors with all the electric gadg¬ 
ets of the town dweller, and realized 
the labor-saving virtues of electric 
pumps, milking machines, brooders, 
feed grinders, and lights, the REA’s 
bastard origin faded into the limbo 
of a forgotten past. Electric lights 
come first to every electrified farm 
home; irons and radios come next, to 
be followed by washing machines, re- 
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frigerators, toasters, vacuum clean¬ 
ers, hot plates, and water pumps. 

The KEA pioneered in simple, 
long-span line design, and in the 
adoption of easily read meters, small 
transformers, and other devices 
which reduced electric service costs. 
It has insisted on comprehensive area 
coverage, which avoids the stranding 
of small potential users, and it has 
aided in the organization of farm¬ 
ers’ cooperatives to obtain the elec¬ 
tric service. This stimulated private 
utilities to unwonted activity; 
“friendly, business-managed electric 
companies,” in current advertise¬ 
ments in farm journals, refer to 
“more than 50,000 Iowa farmers now 
being helped to produce more food 
for freedom by low cost electric 
power.” Thus a decade has seen vast 
changes in rural standards of living 
as well as in technological resources. 

The changes in technology are, 
however, only one aspect of the social 
revolution in the rural community. 
There are impressive advances also 
in community organization and co¬ 
operation. Commercial agriculture, 
improved roads, modern schools, and 
other town-centered institutions have 
long been reducing the cleavage be¬ 
tween town and country. The isolated 
cohesive rural neighborhood has been 
supplanted in part by a web of com¬ 
munity relationships—economic, so¬ 
cial, cultural, and organizational, 
though not political—^between farm¬ 
ers and townsmen. The necessities of 
war have accelerated the trend. 

Town-country cooperation is re¬ 
vealed in all sorts of ways. Greenfield 


business men organize a “pitchfork 
brigade” to aid farmers in haying 
and harvesting. They go out in small 
groups for an afternoon, or more 
often in “the cool of the evening” 
after an early supper, and complete 
a harvest in three or four hours. Un¬ 
der the impetus of comaraderie and 
group activity, many of these farm- 
reared business men find oat shocking 
or hay pitching coming back even 
after thirty years’ absence from the 
harvest fields. 

The Bed Cross and bond drives 
help to weld town and country to¬ 
gether in a common enterprise. The 
fact that Adair County was fifth, 
among the ninety-nine counties in 
the state, to go over the top in the 
second war loan, clinched a consider¬ 
able degree of community esprit de 
corps. These drives are carried on by 
committees of farmers and business 
men, who volunteer their time and 
effort. The result both enhances com¬ 
munity organization, and increases 
awareness of the larger, interdepend¬ 
ent world. The periodic cattle feed¬ 
ers' banquets, attended by business 
men and farmers and addressed by 
State College specialists and com¬ 
mercial buyers, likewise deal with in¬ 
terests common to an important 
town-country element in the com¬ 
munity. 

The country is increasingly being 
tied into service relationships with 
the town. For instance, the farmers’ 
cooperative creamery has recently 
instituted a route system of collecting 
cream. Instead of the patron’s having 
to deliver his own cream, the cream- 
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ery truck now collects it at the farm, 
and brings butter to the door. The 
driver will also, upon request, bring 
provisions out of the farmer’s locker, 
thus saving a trip to town. The cir¬ 
culation of the weekly newspaper is 
at the highest point in its history. It 
performs a distinctly valuable com¬ 
munity service, both in peace time 
when it acts as a source of informa¬ 
tion, a time table and directory of 
local events, and of entertainment; 
and especially now that war requires 
the collective consciousness and col¬ 
lective action of the community more 
than ever. It is extremely important 
in the success of any community en¬ 
terprise, such as the bond and Red 
Cross drives. It gives information 
concerning rationing, repair of farm 
machinery, labor saving, canning, 
recipes, and carries the news releases 
from the State College. An alert ed¬ 
itor has developed the editorials 
rather specifically in line with social, 
economic, and political problems, 
both local and far flung, connected 
with the war. 

The location in Greenfield of nu¬ 
merous governmental oflices, through 
which country patrons are tied to¬ 
gether in a new and important net¬ 
work of service relationships, is a 
most significant, though not war-in¬ 
spired trend.. The Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment, Soil Conservation, Rural 
Electrification, and Farm Security 
offices act as another tie in weaving 
town and country together in a co¬ 
hesive, interdependent community. 
The AAA particularly has been used 
for guidance in wartime regulations 


and in the shifting of crops to 
achieve a balanced production be¬ 
tween surplus and deficit crops, and 
it is likely to be increasingly im¬ 
portant as the machinery through 
which post-war readjustments will 
be made. The draft and rationing 
boards also create another net of ad¬ 
ministrative relationships cementing 
town and country. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
phase of local community organiza¬ 
tion is the psychological readjust¬ 
ment that has accompanied certain 
changes in the social structure. Many 
bitterly opposed reforms have in a 
few years become commonplace and 
accepted. It is only natural that in so 
predominantly Republican an area, 
New Deal measures have been un¬ 
popular,—^until they lose their stigma 
through both beneficence and famil¬ 
iarity. The county’s majority for 
Roosevelt in 1932 was one of the very 
rare occasions when it has voted for 
a Democratic presidential or guber¬ 
natorial candidate. But the AAA, for 
example, came when farmers were 
desperately clutching for any straw, 
and though for a while it generated 
some serious mental conflicts, it is 
now a generally accepted part of the 
social organization. 

The AAA’s first two years were 
beset by conflict, and the farmers* 
attitudes at the time presented psy¬ 
chological data of first rate impor¬ 
tance. There was no question that 
this program was saving the farm¬ 
ers’ economic lives; the results of the 
benefit payments were obvious to 
them and to everyone else. But it was 
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a Democratic administration that was 
playing this heroic role, and doing so 
by means of crop limitation! To tra¬ 
ditionally Republican farmers, con¬ 
ditioned by competition, by farm 
journals, and by the agricultural col¬ 
leges, to regard high yields, increased 
production, as the goal of all effort, 
New Deal personalities and methods 
were highly unorthodox. The result 
was an obvious schizoid trend in the 
thinking and conversation of many 
farmers. One could not help being im¬ 
pressed over and over again in 1935, 
1936, and 1937 by the psychological 
difficulties generated by the attempt 
to reconcile returning prosperity un¬ 
der such heretic auspices with the 
traditional attitudes. But the AAA 
prevailed, and its shift to a soil con¬ 
servation basis put it on firmer 
ground. Now, surveys indicate that 
about two-thirds of the farmers want 
the AAA kept. The majority of farm¬ 
ers do not want to be turned loose to 
grow what they please and as much 
as they please, without advice, inter¬ 
ference, and assistance through price 
control and government payments. 
This is not, I think, blind submission 
to government dictatorship, but ad¬ 
justment, unconscious in part, to an 
increasingly complex economic world. 

The REA had much the same ex¬ 
perience. Its origin, too, has been for¬ 
gotten." Not a complaint has been 
heard in many a moon, and twenty- 
five customers clamor for every re¬ 
frigerator released. The local cooper¬ 
ative was planning to build its own 
generating plant just as the war 
broke out; it could now build hun¬ 


dreds of miles of new lines if it could 
only get the materials. The support¬ 
ing philosophy for this change, too, 
has been thoroughly established; at 
the first opportunity, electrification 
will become a commonplace rural 
pattern. 

Even the Social Welfare program 
is now pretty generally accepted de¬ 
spite the violent denunciations of re¬ 
lief called forth from these essen¬ 
tially conservative and independent 
small-town business men and farm¬ 
ers. The WPA is of course completely 
liquidated; there are a few aged, in¬ 
capacitated, and widowed “on re¬ 
lief”; a new Iowa law providing aid 
to dependent children went into ef¬ 
fect on January 1, 1944. So the local 
welfare office finds its job becoming 
more systematic and defined, while 
community gossip and grumbling 
have moved on to new targets. The 
rationing board is the latest instance 
of “government interference”; it gets 
the kicks now, while the welfare of¬ 
fice seems more familiar and taken 
for granted. 

Thus do the cycles of social change 
run their course, as they have before 
in other improvements and reforms, 
—^hard roads, telephones, modern 
schools, the Farm Bureau. New oc¬ 
casions bring new duties,—and new 
mores, too. 

in. 

Many other folkways and institu¬ 
tions in Greenfield have felt the im¬ 
pact of the war, but it is impossible 
yet to assess the full effects. The war 
has interposed a period of unadjust- 
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ment out of whidi new social forms 
arise. 

In a state with the highest literacy 
rating in the country, schools are of 
primary importance. Almost no 
schools have closed, but numerous ex- 
teachers have been given emergency 
certificates and married women have 
been accepted as teachers in some 
numbers. Men teachers are practic¬ 
ally non-existent. In spite of a de¬ 
cline of 12 per cent in the number of 
children 5-14 years of age in the 
county between 1930 and 1940, town 
schools have maintained enrollment, 
though country schools have lost. 
Disciplinary problems, absences, and 
low grades have not been noticeable, 
as they have in larger communities. 
There have been more marriages 
among high school students, however, 
and some parents are said to main¬ 
tain that diildren do not need an edu¬ 
cation now to get a job. More country 
schools are closing entirely for a few 
weeks in seasons of busy work, and 
the town high school has shortened 
its term by two weeks by the device 
of a longer daily schedule. The ath¬ 
letic, music, and drama programs 
have been curtailed—a rather serious 
cultural loss to children in a com¬ 
munity with limited resources of this 
type. 

Many of the farm children, on the 
other hand, continue to receive voca¬ 
tional training through the 4-H 
Clubs. The county fair has been dis¬ 
continued, as have the state fair and 
practically all other county fairs, but 
the 4-H Club show acts as something 
of a substitute. Some seventy such 


shows were held in the state last year. 
The secretary of the local fair insists 
that the boys and girls go through 
the routine of entering their exhibits, 
stalling their livestock, and showing 
in open competition, because he 
believes that this keeps alive the 
spirit of the fair and trains the ex¬ 
hibitors for the time when the real 
fair will return. County fairs have 
tended to give way to 4-H Club shows 
for more than a decade, however, and 
it is not clear whether the present 
crisis will accentuate the trend or 
merely give these rural boys and girls 
the chance to keep alive this item of 
the community culture for the 
duration. 

The local library is a community 
resource less fully utilized than it 
could be, either in understanding the 
war or in fashioning a vital public 
opinion. There is some specific inter¬ 
est in such titles as Burma Road, The 
Wounded Don’t Cry, and Berlin 
Diary, but most people say they can 
get all the war news they want from 
the radio and the newspapers. Listen¬ 
ing to several news broadcasts each 
day is a very common local custom, 
despite the fact that they are monot¬ 
onously repetitive. Casual inquiry in¬ 
dicates that few listen to commenta¬ 
tors as distinct from news broad¬ 
casters, and few read interpretative 
articles. Two women’s clubs in town 
have discussed peace programs, but 
there is little organized public discus¬ 
sion in the community. 

As in the past, the churches con¬ 
tinue to be, functionally, not religious 
and service groups primarily, tnit 
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sociability groups. Sermons and Sun¬ 
day School lessons scarcely come to 
grips with world problems; they 
make a few brief references that seek 
to “apply the lessons of the Bible to 
our life today.” It is said that church 
attendance has increased somewhat, 
and there is no doubt that funds are 
much easier to raise than in pre-war 
years. Parenthetically, a study of 
Iowa farm families may be noted, in 
which they were found to be giving 
50 per cent more money to church 
and charity in 1042 than in 1939. 

In the recreational field, some of 
the social functions in connection 
with schools have been curtailed. The 
disappearance of the state and county 
fairs has removed an important 
recreational event. The pot-luck sup¬ 
pers of certain farmers’ clubs, Sun¬ 
day School classes, and women’s clubs 
have deteriorated into the mere serv¬ 
ing of refreshments, A particularly 
interesting feature of such meetings 
appeared in the early days of ration¬ 
ing. Bringing one’s own sugar and 
coffee suddenly became one of the 
mores. Those who disregarded press 
and pulpit announcements to “Bring 
your own sugar” were defined in no 
uncertain terms. 

But in general there are as many 
family reunions, picnics, and social 
evenings as ever. Dinners and enter¬ 
tainments for boys leaving for the 
service or home on furlough add to 
the usual number. The principal 
change in the menu at all such af¬ 
fairs is the absence of sugar desserts 
—cake and ice cream; but fried chidd¬ 
en is more abundant than ever. The 


Saturday night crowd in town seems 
undiminished, the movies fiourish, 
and nickles and dimes are plentiful 
for hot dogs, beers, cokes, candy bars, 
and ice cream, though some of these 
commodities are not easily available. 

Recreational trips by automobile 
have been drastically reduced. One 
can only surmise that some tractor 
gas finds its way into automobile 
tanks, but going to the Minnesota 
lakes to fish, driving long distances 
to visit family or friends, and shop¬ 
ping in Des Moines or Omaha can be 
managed by very few. Gas rationing 
puts a crimp in adolescent use of 
automobiles. Boys and girls still 
break up into their own crowds and 
cliques, however. Fun is had locally, 
at movies or swimming pool. 

Local families have probably de¬ 
veloped somewhat more initiative and 
self-sufiiciency. There is more farm 
work to be done, and in town victory 
gardens have absorbed a good deal of 
youthful energy. Many adolescents 
have held jobs that would not have 
been available but for the war. In 
many cases the desire to own a farm 
has appeared, and the possibility of 
attainment, now that money is more 
plentiful, has cemented the family re¬ 
lationship. The traditional unity and 
self-sufficiency of the rural family 
seem to have prevented any problem 
of delinquency; there has been no ef¬ 
fort on the part of churches, clubs, 
or civic groups to provide anything 
in the way of a youth program. 

The agencies of communication 
have been strained to capacity. The 
local paper prints 3,100 copies weekly 
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compared to the former peak of 2,500 
right after the consolidation of two 
papers in 1916. Money is more plenti¬ 
ful ; news interest, especially concern¬ 
ing service men, is greater; and sev¬ 
eral hundred copies go directly to 
men in the camps or abroad. The 
problems of newspaper publishing 
have multiplied, naturally, because of 
the shortage of skilled mechanical 
and reportorial help, of paper, and 
of materials for making cuts. Inci¬ 
dentally, several dozen small papers 
in the state have ceased publication; 
editors are going into the service, or 
the shortage of help and materials is 
too great to surmount. Circulation 
figures for the metropolitan news¬ 
papers most read in the community 
show little change from pre-war 
times. 

Long distance telephone calls have 
doubled since the war began. Local 
calls are also much more numerous 
because of increased business activ¬ 
ity and the reduction of direct con¬ 
tact via the automobile. Here, too, 
shortage of labor and materials 
makes repair work difficult and ex¬ 
pansion impossible. The highways, 
especially country roads, show very 
evident effects of the war. No new 
building projects can be undertaken, 
and upkeep is difficult. Country dirt 
roads go undragged for weeks; road¬ 
side weeds remain uncut. The main 
highways are maintained, however, 
in pretty much the usual state of re¬ 
pair. The small branch railway line 
that for years has served the com¬ 
munity has regained a bit of the traf¬ 
fic which it had lost almost entirely 


to trucks and cars. The through bus 
line from Chicago to Omaha con¬ 
tinues to carry the great bulk of pas¬ 
sengers, and trucks operated by 
Greenfield residents still enjoy a gen¬ 
erally undiminished business. 

The possibility of a land boom is 
among the most serious points of local 
and national interest. The Wallaces* 
Farmer reported southwestern Iowa 
land values up 14.2 per cent in mid- 
1943 compared to the year before. 
One local farmer is reported to have 
paid completely for a farm with two 
years' crops. So far there seems to be 
little land bought for speculation, 
though a considerable number of city 
and town business men are buying 
farms, partly as a fad, partly as a 
hedge against inflation. 

There is considerable feeling 
among farmers against the city 
man's purchase of land. Here lurks 
one of the most serious possibilities 
of rural-urban and intra-community 
conflict currently observable. The 
hostility is apparently greater in 
areas close to Des Moines, but in the 
Greenfield community one does not 
have to listen long to farmers' daily 
conversation to discover their con¬ 
cern. They say, “Land belongs to the 
farmer,” and they feel that some way 
must be found to prevent the business 
and professional men with ready cash 
from breaking in. Numerous sugges¬ 
tions are gaining currency in street 
corner, editorial, and farm journal 
discussions: a ceiling on land prices, 
prohibition of resales at high prices, 
limitation of sales to actual farmers, 
delegation of power to war boards to 
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issue permits for land purchases, a 
transfer tax that will be higher on 
sales made to non-farmers than on 
those made to farmers. On the other 
hand, some objection is raised on the 
ground that farmers wish to buy 
more land so that their sons may con¬ 
tinue to be exempted from military 
service. 

The tenancy situation is vastly im¬ 
proved over a few years ago. Only 9 
per cent of all Iowa farmers moved 
in the spring of 1943, but that still 
represents a considerable social 
waste. Moving takes time, work, 
money, and more serious still, pre¬ 
vents adequate farm and family plan¬ 
ning. The banks and loan companies 
that came into possession of large 
numbers of farms during the depres¬ 
sion have pretty well liquidated their 
investments. Incidentally, the farm¬ 
ers' attitudes toward these companies 
have undergone a notable change. A 
few years ago when farmers had lit¬ 
tle money the loan companies were 
regarded as skinflints taking local 
money out of the country. But the 
companies have sold their farms at a 
fair price, and they have made ob¬ 
vious improvements to buildings, 
fences, wells, etc., so that now the 
farmers have a generally friendly 
attitude. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly 
Adair County's state of opinion with 
regard to the war and the vast prob¬ 
lems that grow out of it. Opinions 
and impulses regarding the complex 
world are rather in suspension; they 
might be directed either toward reac¬ 
tion or away from it. 


Certain anxiety symptoms are 
rather generally diffused throughout 
the community. Irritations arising 
from the labor shortage, lack of 
equipment, uncertainty of business, 
and absence of family,—^all con¬ 
tribute a degree of subtle psycholog¬ 
ical disorganization. Badly handled 
salvage campaigns, manpower prob¬ 
lems, farm labor policies have cre¬ 
ated confusion. There is fear of in¬ 
flation so far as a land boom impends, 
and fear of a post-war depression. 
War aims are very vague; some peo¬ 
ple could name the four freedoms and 
all could list goals for which they 
think the war is being fought,— 
largely items ranking high in the lo¬ 
cal scale of values and everyday 
round of life. But there is little clear 
understanding of what lasting vic¬ 
tory will mean in concrete terms nor 
its costs to Greenfield and its way of 
life. 

The opportunity, the necessity 
even, for leadership to mobilize all 
such grass roots communities into a 
potent, intelligent, and determined 
social force is perhaps the most vivid 
impression one carries away. Such 
leadership will have some tough 
problems to meet. Bitter denuncia¬ 
tions of labor are possible because lit¬ 
tle is known of the conditions under 
which the industrial laborer works, 
his struggles for an annual wage, or 
the extremely close correlation be¬ 
tween farm prices and industrial em¬ 
ployment. The farmers’ preoccupa¬ 
tion with problems of production 
rather than those of consumption 
orients him to a profit-motive, busi- 
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ness culture, not to the use of natural 
resources and technology as the right 
of his own countrymen, much less of 
others, to a more abundant life just 
because they are human beings. 
Higher farm income has introduced a 
note of cynicism, for people know “it 
won’t last.” The general spirit of re¬ 
form of an increasingly industrial¬ 
ized society has taken little root lo¬ 
cally, though the Granger movement 
and the farm strikes of the 1930’s 
showed that the will to reform is evi¬ 
dent enough when some vital eco¬ 
nomic interest is at stake. It is easy 
to divide time too sharply into “the 
war” and “after the war,” with the 
accompanying danger of reversion to 
local and personal affairs. 

But there are assets, too. Though 
war aims are undefined, there is a 
deep seated moral purpose support¬ 
ing the war. If there is little real ap¬ 
preciation of what it means to be a 
Greek, a Chinese, an Indian, a Jew, 
or a Negro in the world of today, 
there is kindliness, neighborliness, 
and a sort of generalized sympathy 
with the hungry, the oppressed, the 
unemployed, the homeless. There is 
general disapproval of the local farm¬ 
er who is reported to have said he 
hoped the war would last until he got 
his farm paid for. The lesson of the 
land boom of World War I could 
easily be enlarged into an effective 


anti-inflation campaign. The most 
widely read farm journal in Iowa, 
the Wallaces* Farmer, is not only 
edited on a high intellectual level, but 
is almost a magazine of liberal opin¬ 
ion. The most widely read metropoli¬ 
tan newspapers, the Des Moines Reg¬ 
ister and Tribune (morning and eve¬ 
ning under the same ownership) 
have, at least in international affairs, 
an excellent progressive record. Fi¬ 
nally, there is hope in the rapidity 
with which such programs as soil 
conservation, rural electrification, 
and social welfare have emerged 
from a state of bitter controversy 
into taken-for-granted, publicly ac¬ 
cepted structures in the economic and 
social organization of the community. 

So if Greenfield is typical, the war 
has brought many shifts in the layers 
of social organization in the rural 
Middle West, shifts of which its peo¬ 
ple are at least somewhat aware. New 
thoughts are stirring, living is 
speeded up, provincial attitudes are 
shaken loose. But opinion is still very 
malleable. Striving for a tenable 
future needs inspiration, planning, 
and implementation. It needs leader¬ 
ship that can set goals commensurate 
with the demands of a closely knit, 
interdependent world, and can make 
concrete the implications of world 
conditions for the culture and econ¬ 
omy of rural Iowa. 



Social Participation As A Criterion for Deter mining 
Scientific Minimum Standards In Clothing* 

By Dorothy Diekinsf 


ABSTEACT 

In this article a ne^ type of criterion for determining Tni ni mi mri standards 
for clothing is proposed. Clothing is used in the main for “psycho-social wel¬ 
fare” and, therefore, minimum standards should be based on these aspects. 
Social participation is the criterion suggested. It is a criterion that might be 
used for setting minimum standards for similar types of consumers* goods. 

Two stumbling blocks to the development of a criterion for determining 
scientific minimum standards for goods used in the main for “psycho-social wel¬ 
fare** have been (1) leaving formulation of minimum standards to physical 
and biological scientists who have attempted to apply health and efficiency 
criteria to goods not used primarily for health and efficiency; (2) neglect of 
the inventory study which gives goods owned and functions of these goods to 
the family. Without such iiuormation it is difficult to devedop a hypolSiesis on 
which to base minimum standards. 

RESUMEN 

Este articulo propone un nuevo criterio para determiner las normas mini- 
mas para el vestido. El vestido se usa mayormente para el “bienestar psico- 
Idgico y social** y, por lo tanto, las normas minimas deben basarse en estos 
aspectos. El criterio que se sugiere es la participaddn social. Este es un 
criterio que puede usarse al adopter normas minimas para otros articulos de 
consumo de la misma dase. 

AI desarrollar un criterio que determine las normas minimas dentificas para 
que contiene articulos usados prindpalmente para el “bienestar psicologico y 
social** se ha tropezado con dos obstaculos: (1) el dejar su formulacion a fisicos 
y a bidlogos que han tratado de apHcar criterios basados en la salud y en la 
eficienda a articulos que no se usan prindpalmente para la salud o la efi- 
dencia; (2) el descuidar un estudio del inventario los articulos que posee la 
familia y las funciones desempenadas por dichos articulos. Sin esta informaddn 
es dificil desarrollar una hipdtesis sobre la cual basar las normas minimas. 


“Why not work out a series of 
minimum standards of living for 
farm families against which actual 
conditions can be measured?” asks 
Oris Wells in a recent article in Rural 
Sociology,^ Many regard this as an 

* Contribution from the Department of 
Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Missis¬ 
sippi. Published with the approval of the 
Director, Mississippi Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. Paper No. 87, New Series, 
August 21, 1944. 

t Mississippi State College. 

* Oris V. Wells, “Parity Prices vs. Stan¬ 
dards of Living as a Goal for Amcultural 
Improvement,** Rural Sociology, IX (June, 
1944), 118. 


impossible task, for there are no sci¬ 
entific standards for most consumers’ 
goods. By a standard we mean that 
which is set up and established by 
authority as a rule for the measure 
of quantity, weight, extent, value or 
quality. Scientific standards are 
products of experimental research. 
They are the results of investigations 
by science. 

Health and efficiency are the crit¬ 
eria which have been used for de¬ 
termining the scientific standards we 
now have. Our standard for the nu- 
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tritive content of the family food 
supply is an example of scientific 
standards. Health and efficiency are 
desired ends to which the family food 
supply is merely a means. 

But even food has its psycho-social 
aspects. One does not desire food 
wholly for health and efficiency. In 
planning a luncheon party, for in¬ 
stance, how much does the home¬ 
maker think of health and efficiency 
of her guests? She would be ashamed 
to serve them milk, stewed prunes 
and whole-wheat bread even though 
this combination might provide all 
the nutrients recommended by nutrit¬ 
ion authorities for lunch and be much 
more easily digested than luncheons 
generally served to guests. Home¬ 
makers, no matter how nutritionally 
conscious, consider health and effic¬ 
iency as only one end of food, though 
an important end, for family mem¬ 
bers and especially for babies and 
young children in the family. 

Many consumers’ goods are, how¬ 
ever, not primarily desired as a 
means to health and efficiency, even 
for family members. Especially is 
this true of clothing, housing, house 
furnishings and recreation. It is just 
as possible, it would seem, to develop 
scientific standards for these goods 
as for goods wanted principally for 
health and efficiency. One stumbling 
block to their development has been 
the ‘Tiands off” policy of social sci¬ 
entists. Formulation of minimum 
standards has been left to subject 
matter specialists; that is, to physical 
and biological scientists, who have 


attempted to apply health and effic¬ 
iency criteria. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
propose a new type of criterion for 
determination of scientific standards 
for clothing—one class of consum¬ 
ers’ goods—^not used primarily for 
health and efficiency. The type of 
criterion to be proposed is social par¬ 
ticipation. But before discussing 
clothing for social participation, the 
types of standards which have been 
used in evaluating clothing supplies 
will be briefly reviewed. 

T 3 rpes of Standards Used in Evaluat¬ 
ing Clothing Supplies 

The three types of clothing stan¬ 
dards which have been used are: 
(1) health standards; (2) opinions 
of specialists; and (3) subjective 
rating. 

Health standards .—^In a bibliog¬ 
raphy on the relation of clothing to 
healtii^ many studies are abstracted 
which show the harmful effects of ill 
filling shoes, of poorly fitted corsets; 
but no study is reported showing that 
shoes or corsets are essential for 
health, or that any other garment 
now worn is needed for health's sake. 
In fact, in one of the studies ab¬ 
stracted, the longevity, strength, and 
vigor of savages are cited in support 
of the author’s contention that many 
ills are due to the fact that civilized 
man does not go naked. In another 
study abstracted, the author com¬ 
pares human clothing with the ani- 

*Ruth O’Brien, Esther C. Peterson, and 
Ruby K. Warner, Bibliography on the Re- 
lation of Clothing to Health, USDA, Misc. 
Pub. No. 62 (November, 1929). 
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mals’ natural covering, to the advan¬ 
tage of the latter. 

Minimum standards on the basis 
of health are difficult to formulate, 
since there seems to be some evidence 
that for best health at certain sea¬ 
sons we need no clothing at all. Such 
a standard, however scientific though 
it be, would get nowhere, since it 
would offend the vast majority of 
people. 

The nearest approach to a health 
standard being used in a farm fam¬ 
ily living study to check adequacy of 
clothing occurs in one investigator’s 
statement, 'Tt seems unlikely that 
clothing expenditures as low as $15 
and $20 per person which were rep¬ 
resentative of more than half the 
families studied, could provide cloth¬ 
ing adequate from the standpoint of 
health in a climate as severe as that 
of the Appalachians.” ^ 

OpinioTis of specialists ,—o s t 
clothing standards now available are 
opinions of specialists, generally so¬ 
cial welfare workers or home eco¬ 
nomists. Social welfare workers are 
usually concerned with helping down- 
and-out urban families help them¬ 
selves. Opinions of these welfare 
workers of what constitutes the min¬ 
imum amount of clothing for differ¬ 
ent members of the family vary 
greatly. Some believe “concessions 
must be made sometimes to their 
ideas, often false, as to what consti¬ 
tutes beauty and desirability in 
clothing. Until they have received suf¬ 
ficient training to enable them to ap- 

* Faith Williams, et al, Family Living in 
Knott County^ Kentucky, USD A, Tech. BuU. 
676 (1937), 48. 


predate the beauty of suitability, ex¬ 
penditures necessarily must occur 
which yield neither in usefulness nor 
beauty the worth of the money ex¬ 
pended.” 4 Others are not so liberal. 

Minimum clothing budgets drawn 
up by social welfare workers for 
urban families have been used in 
measuring adequacy of clothing of 
farm families. For example, Mary 
Frayser, in her study of expenditures 
for family living of rural South Caro¬ 
lina families, compared clothing ex¬ 
penses of her families with minimum 
clothing budgets set up by the family 
welfare association of Milwaukee.^ 
She states that clothing expenditures 
for all but the fourth, sixth, and 
seventh groups were below the esti¬ 
mates of items for clothing in these 
theoretical minimum budgets. 

Home economists usually stress the 
fitting, comfort, workmanship, and 
material of clothing more than do 
social welfare workers. This is, of 
course, because one of their main jobs 
is to teach women and girls to select, 
make, and repair clothing. Home 
economists themselves, however, dif¬ 
fer in their opinions of what consti¬ 
tutes a minimum supply of clothing 
for various groups. 

There are a number of examples 
that could be given of opinions of 
home economists being used as stan¬ 
dards for clothing supplies. The pre- 

* Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 
The Chicago Standard Budget for Depen¬ 
dent Families, Bull. No. 5, 4tli Rev. Ed. 
(June, 1932), 9-10. 

® Mary E. Frayser, A Study of Expendi¬ 
tures for Family Living hy US South Caro¬ 
lina Rural Families, S. C. AESB 299 (Clem- 
son, Sept., 1934), p. 19. 
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liminary report of “Long-time Ob¬ 
jectives for Farm Family Living in 
the Southwest Region” is one 
example.^ Here kinds and amounts of 
outer garments, undergarments, 
headwear, footwear, and accessories 
for various members of the farm 
family of the Southwest Region as 
worked out by clothing specialists 
from the home economics group of 
this region are listed. 

Another kind of example of the use 
of opinions of home economists being 
used as a clothing standard is found 
in the study of Dorothy Dickins, “Ef¬ 
fects of Good Household Manage¬ 
ment on Family Living.”^ In this 
study Farm Security Administration 
home management supervisors classi¬ 
fied the families studied into three 
groups: dressed above average of 
families under supervision; dressed 
about average of families under 
supervision; dressed below average 
of families under supervision. These 
home economics supervisors had vis¬ 
ited the families frequently and had 
assisted them with their clothing 
problems. Their ratings were prob¬ 
ably more largely based on quality of 
materials selected and construction 
than is generally the case. 

The main objection to opinions of 
specialists, either social welfare or 
home economics workers, being used 
as a basis for clothing standards is 

” United States Department of Agricnl- 
ture, Long-time Objectives for Farm Fam¬ 
ily Living in the Southwest Region, Pre- 
liinina]i^ Report, Agricultural Besearcli 
Administration. 

Dorothy Dickins, Effects of Good House¬ 
hold Management on Family Living, Miss. 
AESB 380, p. 18. 


that each specialist has more or less 
her standard. Different specialists 
over- or under-emphasize certain as¬ 
pects of the problem, according to 
their individual interests. 

Subjective rating .—^Another type 
of clothing standard which has been 
used is subjective rating. In a study 
of clothing expenditures of rural 
families in Mississippi during 1931, 
for example, the families were rated 
by a local woman (a community 
leader recommended by the home 
agent) employed to supervise record 
keeping as to whether they dressed 
above average for their community 
or average or below average.® The 
main criticism of this method is that 
it is as the name implies—subjective. 
The rating a family would receive 
would depend to some extent on the 
person or persons making the rating. 

Social Participation as a Criterion for 

Determining Clothing Standards 

The most recent criterion for de¬ 
termining scientific minimum stan¬ 
dards for clothing is that proposed 
by home economists at the Missis¬ 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion and is based on social participa¬ 
tion,® for “Clothing plans for farm 
used by a representative group of 
socially active farm families. One 
would no more want to use clothing 
supplies of members of families with 

” Dorothy Dickins, Clothing and House- 
linen Expenditures of 99 Rural Families of 
Mississippi During 1928-29, Miss. AESB 
294 (State GoUege, Sept., 1931), p. 8. 

* Alice Bowie and Dorothy Diclans, Cloth¬ 
ing Supplies of Socially Participating White 
Farm Families of Mississippi, Miss. AESTB 
30 (State GoUe^, June, 1942). 

I>eople should be based on clothing 
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too little clothing to attend church or 
school as a basis for planning cloth¬ 
ing budgets than to use food supplies 
of families showing evidences of mal¬ 
nutrition as a basis for planning food 
budgets.” 

The definition for a socially par¬ 
ticipating farm family proposed in 
the Mississippi study was: attend¬ 
ance at daytime preaching at least 
once a quarter during the schedule 
year.^^ All members unless physically 
unable must have attended church at 
least once a quarter. The church was 
selected as it is the most universal 
voluntary social organization in 
which all members of white farm 
families of Mississippi participate. 
Participation by all members at least 
once a quarter called for clothing for 
all four seasons. 

Types of data obtained from each 
family in this study included: family 
data, family income, social participa¬ 
tion of each member, garments owned 
by each member, buying practices. 

To locate families needed for the 
study, the following procedure was 
used. All churches for white people 
which had held regular preaching 
services in the study area for the 
year were listed. Only churches in 
which the majority of participants 
were members of farm families were 
eligible, so that most village and town 
churches had to be eliminated after 

“Dorothy Diddns and Alice Bowie, A 
Guide to Planning Clothes for the ilfisste- 
sippi Farm Family, Miss. AESB 372 (State 
College, Dec., 1942), p. 5. 

“ “Daytime preacnii^” because rural 
churches in Mississippi do not ordinarily 
hold services at night. Daytime preaching 
is the most typical church activity. 


the occupations of their participants 
had been noted. Then from the eli¬ 
gible churches was drawn a random 
sample estimated as large enough to 
furnish the number of families 
needed for the study. Church officials 
gave names and locations of families 
participating in each of the random 
sample churches. The field worker 
checked in each community to see 
whether there were families not par¬ 
ticipating in church, but taking part 
in other social activities. None were 
found. All families on the church list 
were visited unless they failed to 
meet other eligibility requirements of 
the study. 

That social participation is a good 
basis for setting clothing standards 
is fully demonstrated in this Missis¬ 
sippi study. The families whose cloth¬ 
ing supplies were ranked as mini¬ 
mum were also the ones who made up 
the majority of the group with lowest 
social participation. The families 
whose clothing supplies were ranked 
as above average were also the ones 
whose social participation rank was 
above average. There was a minimum 
amount of clothing which seemed 
necessary for social participation in 
each of the sex and activity groups 
in which family members were 
classified. 

The question might be asked, 
‘‘Should choices of social participants 
be the only criterion for minimum 
clothing standards?” The answer is 
‘‘No.” Whether clothing is comfort¬ 
able, whether it provides protection 
from cold and rain, and whether it is 
sufficient in quantity for cleanliness 
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are important points, too. But cloth¬ 
ing serves in the main a social pur¬ 
pose just as food serves in the main a 
health and efficiency purpose. There¬ 
fore, a criterion for determining sci¬ 
entific minimum standards for cloth¬ 
ing needs to be social. Comfort, pro¬ 
tection, and quantity for cleanliness 
are points that need to be considered 
in clothing, just as are family prefer¬ 
ences, flavor, texture, color, and 
temperature points that need to be 
considered in food. Most consumers" 
goods serve more than one purpose, 
but scientific standards, it would 
seem, must rest upon the main 
purpose. 

The institution chosen to represent 
social participation might vary with 
degree of urbanization and region. 
For rural Mississippi, the church was 
selected. Here ‘‘Sunday clothes’" are 
essential. In other areas this may not 
be so. An answer to the following 
question might help to determine the 
institution on which to base social 
participation: “With what institu¬ 
tion do more family members of mod¬ 
erate income families participate 
than any other?"" 

Criticisms of Social Participation as 
A Criterion for Clothing Standards 

Criticisms of social participation 
as a basis for setting clothing stan¬ 
dards may be grouped under two gen¬ 
eral headings: (1) Material goods, 
clothing in particular, conduce to and 
often condition the effectiveness of 
social participation; they are not the 
ultimate standard for its effective¬ 
ness; (2) the situation is always 


changing and so the application is as 
of a certain time and of a certain 
group. 

Minimum standards are usually 
worked out for groups of people, low- 
income groups in particular. The ma¬ 
jority in these groups have inferior¬ 
ity complexes, and need the satisfac¬ 
tions generally derived from looking 
like other members of their group. It 
is true, of course, that certain in¬ 
dividuals have in the past partici¬ 
pated, and do at present participate 
effectively with wardrobes wholly out 
of line with those worn by their asso¬ 
ciates. Two examples known to the 
writer are an eccentric daughter of a 
well known Confederate general, and 
a young student so charming that her 
inadequate clothing was overlooked. 
Such people are exceptions. 

It is true also that a standard based 
on social participation must be a stan¬ 
dard that varies from time to time 
and place to place. This is inevitable. 
It would be true of any standard that 
is based on custom and current cul¬ 
tural environment as is clothing for 
social participation. But, what other 
basis than cultural is there for many 
types of consumers" goods? 

Inventories of Clothing Important In 
Minimum Standards 

Practically all studies made of 
farm family levels of living are of 
cash expenses of families during a 
specific period, generally the year 
preceding the interview. Yet many 
consumers* goods are obtained infre¬ 
quently. Some once or twice during a 
lifetime. Some never. 
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Expenditure studies do not, there¬ 
fore, give information on wardrobes 
of various members of the family and 
the functions the garments in these 
wardrobes play, important informa¬ 
tion in determining a criterion for 
scientific minimum standards for 
clothing. Kinds of wardrobes and 
functions of the garments making up 
these wardrobes can be obtained by 
means of clothing inventory studies. 
Failure to use inventory studies has 
no doubt been an important factor in 
the delay in the development of sci¬ 
entific minimum standards for cloth¬ 
ing as well as in the development of 
scientific minimum standards for 
similar classes of consumers' goods. 
Without knowing more about the 
goods different socioeconomic groups 
have, and the functions these goods 
play, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to develop a hypothesis on which to 
base minimum standards. 

Why there have been so few in¬ 
ventory studies may be explained in 
part by the fact that they are time- 
consuming for the family as well as 
for the field worker. Then there is the 
problem of describing and pricing the 
goods inventoried. This is surely a 
serious problem. Then again, it is 
much more personal to examine, de¬ 
scribe, and value one’s possessions 
than to ask one to keep a record of 
what one spends or to make an esti¬ 
mate of it. None of these problems, 
however, are insurmountable.^^ 

^ Only 6 per cent of the digible families 
in the churches included in the Mississippi 
clothing study were unwilling or unable to 
cooperate in the clothing inventory study. 


There are several advantages of 
the inventory study over the expendi¬ 
ture study of getting a detailed pic¬ 
ture of clothing of members of farm 
families. In the first place, an in¬ 
ventory study gives information 
about the individuals who do not pur¬ 
chase specific garments, as well as in¬ 
formation about those who do. 

In the Consumer Purchases Study, 
for instance, we learn that during the 
schedule year 23 per cent of the hus¬ 
bands in white farm operator fam¬ 
ilies in the Southeast with incomes of 
$500-999 purchased ties of any kind.^® 
What about the 77 per cent who did 
not buy a tie? Did they already have 
a tie? More than one? How often do 
they buy a tie? Does the fact that a 
tie was purchased by 23 per cent of 
the husbands mean that ties last four 
years? Answers to such questions 
were not secured in the Consumer 
Purchases Study. Yet answers to 
these questions might be important 
to a group formulating minimum 
clothing standards for Southeast 
white farm operators. 

In the Mississippi clothing inven¬ 
tory study already referred to, farm 
operators in “socially participating” 
farm families typically owned four 
ties, two of which had been received 
as gifts, two purchased. One qf the 
purchased ties had been bought dur¬ 
ing the year, the other was older. 
The farm operator usually wore a tie 

“United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Family ExpeTiditures for Clothing, 
Farm Series, Misc. Pub. No. 428, p. 211. 
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to town, to church, as well as to other 
social activities.^^ 

Clothing inventory studies show 
clothing actually owned: clothing 
bought a year or two before the 
schedule year, as well as that bought 
during the schedule year; clothing 
received from those outside the fam¬ 
ily, as well as that handed down from 
another member or remodeled from 
that of another; clothing made at 
home, as well as that purchased 
ready-made. 

Clothing inventory studies give a 
much better picture of wardrobes of 
farm women and girls than do cloth¬ 
ing expenditure studies, for many 
dresses, skirts, blouses, and slips of 
farm women and girls are made at 
home. Clothing made at home is 
usually not given a local retail selling 
value, as is food. The prices paid for 
yard goods and findings only are en¬ 
tered. There is no indication of how 
many garments these yard goods and 
findings represent. Record studies of 
clothing constructed by farm women 
show many garments resulting from 
a small cash expenditure for yard 
goods and findings. 

Undoubtedly inventory studies de¬ 
serve more attention from research 
workers interested in formulating 
minimum standards for farm family 
levels of living. 

^Median income of families in the Mis¬ 
sissippi study was $678. It might seem from 
the difference of white farm operators bay¬ 
ing ties as recorded in the Consumer Pur¬ 
chases Study and in the Mississippi cloth¬ 
ing study that the inventory method is much 
more accurate. This is probably the case. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In this article a new type of criter¬ 
ion for determining minimum stan¬ 
dards for clothing is proposed. Cloth¬ 
ing is a type of consumers’ goods 
which is not primarily used for 
“physical welfare,” but rather “psy¬ 
cho-social welfare.” Therefore, mini¬ 
mum standards should be based on 
psycho-social aspects. Social partici¬ 
pation is the criterion suggested. It 
has the advantage over other methods 
which have been used, in that it is 
objective. Participation can be 
counted or measured. 

Two stumbling blocks mentioned to 
the development of a criterion for de¬ 
termining scientific minimum stan¬ 
dards for goods not used in the main 
for health and efficiency have been 
(1) leaving formulation of minimum 
standards to physical and biological 
scientists who have attempted to ap¬ 
ply health and efficiency criteria to 
goods not used primarily for health 
and efficiency; (2) neglect of the in¬ 
ventory study which gives goods 
owned and functions of these goods 
to the family. Without such informa¬ 
tion it is difficult to develop a hypo¬ 
thesis on which to base minimum 
standards. 

Perhaps we have in social partici¬ 
pation a basis for setting minimum 
standards for all tsnpes of consumers’ 
goods used primarily for “psycho-so¬ 
cial welfare.” It is possible, for 
example, that inventories of house 
furnishings of farm fainilies enter¬ 
taining their minister twice a year, 
that inventories of recreational fa- 
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cilies and activities of farm families basis for setting standards for house 
in which all members are physically furnishings and recreation of farm 
and mentally healthy might be families. Only further researdi will 
“leads” to the problem of finding a determine tbia. 


A Group Scale for the Measurement of Social, Cultural, 
And Economic Status of Farm Families of the 
Middle West* 

By Hazel Ingersoll and L. H. Stotti 

ABSTEACT 

This paper presents a group scale which has satisfactory reliability and 
validity in the measurement of social, cultural, and economic status in farm 
families of the middle west. The technique of ‘‘synonymization’* was used in 
the selection and validation of the items. Eaters were relied upon for estab¬ 
lishing validity. The complete revised scale with corresponding scoring weights 
is presented. 


EESUMEN 

Este articulo presents una escala para grunos que posee confiabilidad y 
validez satisfactorias al medir el nivel social, cultural y econdmico de familias 
rurales del Mediano Oeste. Se usd la tdcnica de “sindminos" en la selecddn del 
contenido y al ju^ar su validez. El articulo presents la escala revisada 
completa y las medidas usadas para su calificaddn. 


Introduction 

In studies of rural home life it is 
often desirable to have a graduated, 
quantitative measure of socio-eco¬ 
nomic status with which to correlate 
other data. The paper-and-pendl 
scale which is the subject of this 


* Published with the approval of the Di¬ 
rector as Pa^er No. 361 Journal Series, 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This paper is a condensation of a thesis pre¬ 
sented in partial fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments for a Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Nebraska in 1942. The prob¬ 
lem was suggested and directed by Dr. 
Stott and conducted by Miss Ingersoll. 

t Hazel Ingersoll is Assistant Professor 
of Home Economics at the University of 
Maine. L. H. Stott is Assodate Professor 
of Family Life Eesearch at the University 
of Nebraska. 


paper, was developed in conjunction 
with an Experiment Station project 
at the College of Agriculture, Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, in which en¬ 
vironmental factors were correlated 
with personality development data in 
a study of rural family life.^ Such a 
scale may prove useful for other in¬ 
vestigators as it can be administered 
to any literate person, and can be 
given singly or to a large group. It is 

^Project No. 248: L. H. Stott, “A study 
of the patterns of rural family life, of their 
significance in relation to the personality 
development of children, and of the basic 
factors associated with them,** Research in 
Home Economics at ike Land Grant lnsU~ 
tiitiom, Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Department of Agric., 1940-42. 
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easily checked by the subject, and 
yields numerical scores in three as¬ 
pects of socio-economic status. The 
scale has been standardized, with val¬ 
idity and reliability sufficiently high 
to warrant its use in studies involv¬ 
ing comparative data. 

The items suggested by SewelP and 
the form used in Sims’s Score Card^ 
were relied upon in setting up the 
scale. The methods used in construct¬ 
ing and standardizing the instru¬ 
ment, its items and their scoring 
weights, are presented in the pages 
that follow. 

Criteria on Which the Scale Is Based 

F. Stuart Chapin’s definition of 
socio-economic status suggests that 
it is a complex concept composed of 
several distinct but interrelated as¬ 
pects, all of which “work together 
consistently to determine the status 
level of the family.” ^ The definition 

Socio-economic status is the 
position that a family occupies 
with reference to the prevailing 
average standards of cultural 
possessions, effective income, 
material possessions and par¬ 
ticipation in the group activities 
of the community.^ 


* William H. Sewell, The construction and 
standardization of a scale for the measure¬ 
ment of socio-economic status of Oklahoma 
farm families, Oklahoma AESTB 9 (Still¬ 
water, 1940), 51-53. 

‘V. M. Sims, The measurement of socio¬ 
economic status (Public School Publishing 
Go., Bloomington, 111., 1928). 

^As interpreted by William H. Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 20. 

reads, 

” F. Stuart Chapin, “A quantitative scale 
for rating the home and social environment 
of middle class families in an urban com¬ 
munity,” Jour, of Educ, Psych,, XIX (1928), 
99, 


For the scale constructed in this 
study, three aspects of socio-economic 
status were selected as determinants 
of family prestige in Nebraska farm 
communities. These were: (1) the 
economic level of the family in terms 
of the material possessions of home 
and farm; (2) the cultural level of 
the family in terms of the educational 
attainments of the parents, by cul¬ 
tural possessions and accomplish¬ 
ments and the enjoyment of cultural 
advantages; and (3) the social status 
of the family as determined by its 
participation in, and leadership of, 
the social and civic activities of the 
community.® 

The Preliminary Scale 

The investigator first constructed 
a questionnaire resembling a multiple- 
response test with 41 unfinished 
statements followed by a list of pos¬ 
sible choices and a blank space for 
additional responses.^ It was headed 
with a general information blank and 
by carefully worded directions for 
checking. Attempts were made to 

®G. A. Lundberg supports the policy of 
measuring socio-economic status through 
tangible evidence by stating that “A person 
will be accorded status according to other’s 
estimates of the probability that he will 
achieve the maximum goals of socio-eco¬ 
nomic striving.” He continues by saying 
that other’s estimates depend upon “evi¬ 
dences of tangible possessions, accomplish¬ 
ments and observed behavior.” “The Meas¬ 
urement of Socio-economic Status,” Amer. 
Soc, Rev., II (1937), 37-38. 

^ Items were selected which appeared 
most accurately to depict the aspects of 
socio-economic status as defined by the crit¬ 
eria. Some were suggested by the scales of 
Sewell and Sims, op.cit., and by the living- 
room equipment scale used by Dorothy Dic- 
kins in “Living rooms of white and Negro 
farm families of Mississippi,” Jour, of 
Home Econ., XXIX (1937), 702-709. 
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keep the questionnaire as simple and 
as objective as possible. The coopera¬ 
tion of school authorities in Lancas¬ 
ter County was enlisted and the scale 
was given to 814 rural high school 
students in various regions of the 
county.® 

The next procedure was to validate, 
and thus select the items of the pre¬ 
liminary questionnaire for the meas¬ 
urement of the specific variables de¬ 
cided upon. The Item Synonymization 
Method as developed by Lentz and 
Whitmer was adopted for this 
purpose.® 

This method is essentially as fol¬ 
lows: The subjects are divided dich- 
otomously in terms of their responses 
to a “key” item which itself is se¬ 
lected as particularly representative 
of the variable to be measured. The 
percentage of the subjects in the two 
groups answering each of the other 
items in a given manner (positively 
or negatively) are then compared. 
Those items for which a significant 
percentage-difl^erence^® (between the 
two groups) is found are taken to be 
“synonymous” with the key item, and 
all together they constitute a 
“synonymy,” 

** Lancaster County is in the southeastern 
fanning area of Nebraska. Its farm homes 
are typical of middlewestern rural sections 
generally. 

“Theodore P. Lentz and Edith F. Whit¬ 
mer, ‘‘Item Synonymization: A Method for 
Determining the Total Meaning of Pencil- 
Paper Reactions,” Psychometrika, VI 
(1941), 131-139. 

DifF. 

“ Differences whose critical ratios- 

ordiff. 

were less than 2.00 were not regarded as 
significant. 


This method of item selection and 
validation was adopted after due con¬ 
sideration of the other commonly 
used methods. In the absence of ob¬ 
jective and reliable validating crit¬ 
eria the method of multiple factor 
analysis is perhaps the best available 
means of differentiating and defining 
the variables to be measured and of 
establishing criteria against which to 
validate individual items. In our case, 
however, the use of factor analysis 
did not seem feasible in view of the 
large number of item responses in¬ 
volved, The method of “internal con¬ 
sistency” as commonly used simply 
appraises each individual item of a 
questionnaire as consistent or incon¬ 
sistent with the questionnaire as a 
whole. The obvious weakness of this 
method from the standpoint of val¬ 
idity arises from the usual lack of an 
objective guide in the original selec¬ 
tion of the items. The method of item 
synonymization alleviates this dif¬ 
ficulty. Carefully selected “key items” 
serve as objective criteria in the se¬ 
lection of the other items of the scale. 

The choice of a key item, of course, 
is an extremely important matter, for 
upon its nature depends the type of 
item which will be selected. Moreover, 
the variable itself which is to be 
measured must be defined in terms 
of the items making up the “syn¬ 
onymy.” In the present study, there¬ 
fore, due care was exercised in the 
selection of the key items. 

From the results of previous 
studies of “level of living” and eco¬ 
nomic status of farm families, as well 
as from wide acquaintance with farm 
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family situations of this region, it 
seemed safe to conclude that the pres¬ 
ence in the home of a kitchen sink 
with running water^^ was one of the 
best single indicators of economic 
status of the farm home. It was found 
to be almost invariably associated 
with the possessions of a modern well- 
furnished home. Likewise, the posses¬ 
sion of a tractor represented pro¬ 
gressiveness and success in the farm 
business. Only those with larger in¬ 
comes could afford to own and op¬ 
erate tractors. These two items were 
adopted as “key items” for the eco¬ 
nomic status synonymy. Separate 
constellations of associated items 
were built up for each of these keys, 
and since there was great overlap¬ 
ping with many items common to the 
two, these constellations were taken 
to constitute the preliminary scale of 
economics status. 

“Economic status” as measured by 
this scale, then, is defined and delim¬ 
ited in terms of the two key items 
together with all the other items com¬ 
prising the synonymy. Every item 
response scored for this variable has 
equal weight in determining the eco¬ 
nomic level of a given farm home. 
(See the complete scale.) 

The educational status of parents 
repeatedly has been shown to be an 
important factor in setting the “cul¬ 
tural level of the home.” “Mother, a 

In a recently published report by L. B. 
Snyder and A. H. Anderson “Determinants 
of Levels of Living for Farmers of Lancas¬ 
ter County, Nebraska.” Bull. 368, Nebr. 
Agr. Exp. Station, “water piped to dwell¬ 
ing” and “kitchen sink” were among the 
eleven selected “indicators of level of hv- 
ing” from a list of 37 material possessions 
used in the study. 


high school graduate” after careful 
consideration was selected as the cul¬ 
tural status key item. Such items as 
father, a high school graduate, family 
takes a daily newspaper, owns a 
number of books, reads educational 
magazines and listens to a higher 
class of music was found to be asso¬ 
ciated with the key item and were 
thus selected for the cultural status 
synonymy. Likewise, belonging to 
Extension clubs, and giving the chil¬ 
dren music, or dancing lessons proved 
to be consistent with the constella¬ 
tion. These items of home, and com¬ 
munity life, together with other items 
of the synonymy, constitute the “cul¬ 
tural level of the home” as measured 
by the preliminary scale. 

The choice of a key item to repre¬ 
sent “social status” presented a more 
difficult problem. “Social participa¬ 
tion” is frequently mentioned in the 
literature as a component of socio¬ 
economic status. It seemed question¬ 
able, however, whether social stand¬ 
ing in the neighborhood could be 
measured directly in terms of par¬ 
ticipation in the affairs and the or¬ 
ganizations of the community. A key 
item was finally selected that included 
participation in certain organizations 
which seemed to carry more social 
prestige than the ordinary. The item 
was “mother’s attendance at lodge 
meetings. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, P.E.O., D.A.R., or Parent- 
Teacher Associations.” Some twenty- 
one responses to seven other items, 
proved to be significantly related to 
this key. Most of these responses, 
however, involved the participation 
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of the father or the mother in neigh¬ 
borhood activities and organiza¬ 
tions. The synonymy was clearly one 
of social participation. 

After the determination of the 
synonymies the next task was to score 
the 314 papers for each of the three 
variables. Scoring weights of +1 and 
—1 were assigned to items having 
critical ratios of ±2.6 or above in the 
economic s 3 mon 3 nny, ±2.1 in the cul¬ 
tural synon 3 naiy and ±2.5 in the social 
synonymy. The resulting scores were 
used in the standardization processes. 

A scale to be standardized, must 
possess satisfactory validity and re¬ 
liability. By definition, validity is in¬ 
terpreted to mean that a scale meas¬ 
ures that which it professes to meas¬ 


ure. Bdiability refers to the ability 
of a scale to measure eonsistenily 
what it measures. 

To determine the reliability of the 
scale the odd and the even numbered 
items were scored separately and 
“split-half’ correlations were de¬ 
termined for each of the three var¬ 
iables. These were corrected by 
means of the Spearman-Brown 
formula. For a second measure a re¬ 
test was given after seven months 
time to 69 per cent of the original 
sample. These retest scores were then 
correlated with the original scores. 

As a further check, sibling scores 
were correlated. The reliability co¬ 
efficients as determined by these three 
methods are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I. Reliability Coefficients of the Pbeliminaby Scale 


Scores 

■KSSSSSuHli 

Test-retest it's 

Sibling r*8 

Economic Synonymy 

.94 

.77 

.82 

Cultural Synonymy 

.68 

.82 

.81 

Social Synonymy 

.88 

* 

.49 


* No test-retest coefficient was recorded for the social status scores because this 
synonymy was to be dropped and another computed. 


An attempt was made to establish the three aspects being considered, 
the validity of the preliminary scale These correlations are presented in 
by correlating the students' scores Table II, 

with the ratings of their teachers^® in An evaluation of the results of the 


TABLE II. Validity Coefficients for the Preliminary Scale 


Economic scores with economic status rating + .44 
Cultural scores with cultural status rating -f .74 
Social scores with social status rating -f- .14 


"The teachers were given rating and 
ranking sheets with (1) an eis^lananon of 
the aspect being rated; (2) directions for 
rating and ranking; and (3) a list of the 
families to be rated. The results showed a 
predominance of “average” ratings and as 
the intervals were not nne, a peaked dis¬ 
tribution resulted. 


standardization processes would in¬ 
dicate that the preliminary scale has 
sufficient reliability in its measure¬ 
ments to warrant its retention as a 
measuring device. The validity, as 
determined by correlation of stu- 
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dent’s scores with teachers’ ratings, 
with the exception of that for social 
status, was only moderately satis¬ 
factory. It is possible that cultural 
status was more accurately judged by 
the teachers than the economic and 
social aspects, as their profession 
makes them more capable of judging 
the former. 

The synonymy selected to measure 
social status was obviously inade¬ 
quate, as it stood, and warranted 
complete revision. It was enlarged to 
include in addition to social partici¬ 
pation, the parents’ leadership in 
civic and community activities such 
as committee work and the holding 
of offices. The economic and the cul¬ 
tural synonymies were retained and 
additional items added to each. This 
enlarged and revised scale was vali¬ 
dated and standardized as described 
in the next section. 

The Revised and Enlarged Scale 

A new sample of 212 subjects was 
used for the selection and validation 
of the new items of the revised scale. 
Eighty-four of these students def¬ 
initely represented families from 
“good” farming areas in the county, 
and seventy-eight those of “poor” 
areas.^® The revised scale was admin¬ 
istered to this new sample of subjects 
and scores based only on the items of 
the preliminary score were computed. 
These scores were used in the valida¬ 
tion of the new items. 

^Judgment was based on studies of maps 
of farm and land class in Lancaster County 
as made by the Rural Economics Depart¬ 
ment at the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture. Widely distinct socio-eco¬ 
nomic areas were chosen to facilitate the 
validation of the scale. 


The validation procedure was to 
compute the biserial correlation be¬ 
tween the scores from the prelim¬ 
inary scale and the responses to each 
new item in this scale. The biserial 
r’s thus obtained ranged from —.57 
to +.74. An r of ±.15 was established 
as significant,^* and warranted the 
inclusion of that item in the measur¬ 
ing scale. By this means, 22 new item- 
responses were selected for the meas¬ 
urement of economic status and 30 
for the cultural aspect of the scale. 
The positive r’s were assigned 
weights of +1 and the negative r’s 
—1. The 212 papers were then re¬ 
scored using both the old and the 
newly selected items. Thus scores 
based on the complete scale for these 
two aspects of socio-economic status 
were obtained. 

The Item Synonymization Method 
was again resorted to in re-develop- 
ing the social status synonymy. A 
“key” item which designated the par¬ 
ents as officers in “several” com¬ 
munity organizations was selected 
for the procedure.^® Scores from the 
25 valid responses thus distinguished 
by the synonymization were added to 
the criterion scores of social status 
and the results used in the standardi¬ 
zation of the revised scale. 

A biserial coefficient of .15 was ap¬ 
proximately three times its own standard 
error. 

“The conception of social status as in¬ 
volving leadership as well as participation 
was arrived at during the process of the 
research. F. Stuart Chapin includes mem¬ 
bership, attendance, contributions, member¬ 
ship on committees, and position as an of¬ 
ficer as progressive degrees of “social par¬ 
ticipation.’' “A quantitative scale for rating 
the home and social environment,” Jour, of 
Bduc. Psych., XIX (1928), 101. 
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The “split-half” method of de¬ 
termining reliability was applied to 
the responses of the new sample and 
the r’s were corrected by the Spear¬ 
man-Brown formula. Correlations of 
the 27 sibling scores were also 
computed. 

TABLE III. Reliabiutv Coefficients of 
THE Revised Scale 



“Split-half” r*8 

Sibling r'8 

Economic 

.91 

.90 

Cultural 

.85 

.50 

Social 

.86 

.77 


The intercorrelations among the 
three variables were considerably in¬ 
creased with the use of additional 
items. These intercorrelations are 
given in Table IV. However, since the 


concepts are separate and distinct it 
was considered desirable to retain the 
separate measures. 

TABLE IV. Intercobbblations Among 
THE Three Aspects as Measured by the 
Revised Scale 


Ek»>noimc scores with social scores .90 
Economic scores with cultwal scores .72 
Social scores with cultural scores R2 

Two methods were used in de¬ 
termining the validity of the complete 
revised scale. The first was a com¬ 
parison of total scores from the two 
extreme regions designated as “good” 
and “poor” in farm and land class. 
Table V gives the resulting “signif¬ 
icance of the difference” between the 
mean scores from the first area as 
compared to the second. 


TABLE y. The Significance of the Difference between the Mean Scores in 
“Good” and “Poor” Areas wren Compared in Economic, Cultural and Social 
Status* 



Meat!. Score 

M 

D 

CB 

A. Economic Status 

Good area 

Poor area 

16.14 

10.47 

8.88 

7.80 

1.31 

4.33 

B. Cultural Status 

Good area 

Poor area 

9.85 

7.77 

5.83 

4.33 

.80 

2.60 

C. Social Status 

Good area 

Poor area 

7.10 

4.97 

1 

5.90 

4.13 

.67 

3.73 


* See footnote 18 of this manuscript for further explanation of the areas. 


Critical ratios of 4.33 and 3.78 for 
economic and social status respec¬ 
tively are indicative of very signif¬ 
icant differences, and hence of good 
discriminating ability. The GR of 2.6 
is sufficiently significant to show that 


the scale possesses validity in the 
measurement of group differences in 
economic status. 

This method of determining valid¬ 
ity, however, considers only mean 
differences of aggregate scores. In 
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order to determine the validity of the 
scale for individual families it was 
decided to repeat the rating and rank¬ 
ing technique using a more refined 
rating scale and a variety of raters. 
The proprietor of the general store, 
the man who runs the grain elevator, 
and a prominent farmer from each 
of the small town communities rated 
the families on economic status. 
Three well-known women selected 
from each community did the social 
status ratings. These ratings were 
correlated with the students’ scores 
to give the validity coefficients shown 
in Table VI. 

These correlations indicate a mod¬ 
erate degree of validity for the meas¬ 
urement of the individual family sit¬ 
uation. Norms were computed from 
the 212 papers to serve as a basis for 
comparison in other studies using 
this scale. They are listed in Table 
VII. 


TABLE VI. Validity Coefficients as De¬ 
termined BY Ratings Correlated with 
Students’ Scores 


Economic status scores with men’s 
ratings -1- .70 

* Cultural status scores with teacher’s 

ratings .74 

Social status scores with women’s 
ratings 4- .53 


* Teachers’ ratings were accepted as val¬ 
id from the preliminary scale and not re¬ 
peated here. 

TABLE VIL Norms for the Revised Scale 
of Economic, Cultural and Social 
Status 


Variable 

Mean Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Economic 

14.00 

±8.72 

Cultural 

9.29 

±5.30 

Social 

6.71 

±5.20 


The revised scale with its corres¬ 
ponding scoring weights is presented 
in the following pages. 


LEVELS OF LIVING SCALE 
HAZEL INGERSOLL 

Name .Address . 

Age. School.Grade. Sex 

Parent .Date . 


Do you live in town or on the farm? 

Directions: Your answers to these questions will be an indication of how accurately 
you have observed your home surroundings. Some of them ask about the possessions of 
the family. 

Read the questions at the left, and uTiderUne the phrases or words that apply to your 
own home. The only right answer is the one that describes your home most accurately. 

Scoring Weights 
ECS 

1, Which of these phrases 1. Brick, stucco or stone house +1 

best describes the house 2. Painted frame house (wood) in good 
in which you live? repair 

3. Frame house in fair condition — 1 

4. Frame house in poor condition —1 — 1 

6. Other type house. 











Farm Family Status Scale 857 

Scoring WcighU 
ECS 

2. How many rooms are 1234567 or over +1 

there in your house? (Do 

not count the bathroom) 

3. How many persons live * (One person to a room, or less) —1 

in your home or make * (One person to 2.5 rooms) +1 

their home with you? 1 2 3 4 5 6 or over —1 


(Include roomers, rdla- 
tives and hired hdp who 
are with you most of the 
time.) 

4. Do you have a separate Yes +1 

living room? No 

The following questions (5 through 10) pertain to the living room in your home. If 
you have no separate living room, consider the room in which your family spends most of 
its leisure and entertains its friends, as the '^living room.” 

Scoring Weights 
ECS 

5. How are the floors in 1. Wool carpeting 

your living room cov- 2. Large wool rug +1 

ered? 3. Lazge linoleum rug —1 

4. Small ‘iihrow” rugs 

5. Bare floors 

6. How are the floors fln- 1. Varnished, waxed or painted floors in 

ished in your living good condition +1 

room? 2. Varnished, waxed or painted floors, but 

somewhat worn 

3. Unflnished floors 

4. Others . 

7. Underline the kind of 1. Draperies and curtains both +I +1 

curtains (if any) that 2. Lace or net curtains, only 

you have in your living 3. Cotton curtains only—tie-back, plain, 

room. ruffled 

4. Draperies only 

5. Other curtains. 

8. Does your living room 1. Overstuffed suite +1 

contain a lounge of any 2. Leather davenport —1 

of these types? 3. Studio couch 

4. Day bed 

5. Couch 

6. Cot or bed, only —1 

7. None 

♦ Words in parentheses are not a part of the scale. They are included for scoring 
purposes only. 
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Scoring Weights 





E 

C 

s 

9. 

What kind of lights do 

1. Electric lights 

+1 

+1 



you use? 

2. Gasoline or gas lights 

+1 





3. Kerosene mantle lamps 

-1 





4. Wick kerosene lamps 

5, Others . 

-1 



10. 

Do you have these in 

1. Water piped into the house 

+1 




your kitdien (or the 

2. A kitchen sink without water in the 





room in which you cook?) 

house 

3. Ndther sink nor water in the house 

-1 

-1 


11. 

Underline the words that 

1. Covered with large linoleum 

+1 




describe your kitchen 

2. Wood floor with small rugs 





floor. 

3. Waxed or painted wood floor, no rugs 

4. Unfinished wood floor, not covered 

5. Others . 

-1 



12. 

What do you use to keep 

1. Electric or kerosene refrigerator 

+1 

+1 



your food cool in the 

2. Icebox 





summer? 

3. Water cooling device 

4. Cellar, cave or basement 

5. Others . 

-1 

-1 


18. 

With what does your 

1. Power washing machine 

+1 




family wash clothes? 

2. Hand-run washing machine 

—1 





3. Tub and washboard 

4. Others . 

-1 



14. 

Does your family send 

Yes 



+1 


its “good” dothes to the 
deaners? 

No 




15. 

Do you have a bathroom 

Yes 

+1 

+1 

+1 


with tub, fixtures, and 
water piped in? 

No 




16. 

How do you heat your 

1. Furnace in the basement 

+1 

+1 

+1 


home in winter? 

2. Circulating heat, or a “heatrola” 

3. Heating stove 

4. Others . 

-1 

-1 

—1 

17. 

What do you bum in 

1. Oil or fud oil 

+1 




your heating stove or 

2. Coal 





furnace? 

3. Wood 

4. Cobs 

6. Others . 




18. 

Do any of the children 

Yes 

+1 

+1 

+1 


in your family take 

No 





music or dandniT les¬ 
sons? 
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Scoring Weights 





E 

C 

s 

19. Have either of your par- 

Tes 




+1 

+1 

ents ever taken music 

No 






lessons? 







20. Underline those things 

1. Radio that works 



+1 



your family has in the 

2. Tdephone 





+1 

list at the right. 

3. Automobile, not a trudE 


+1 




4. Truck 



+1 




6. Trailer 



+1 




6. Tractor 



+i 



21. Is the most of your 

1. Tractor 



+1 



farming done with 

2. Horses 



-1 

-1 



3. Both 




+1 


22. In comparison with the 

1. Larger 





+1 

farms in your com- 

2. Smaller 






munity, is yours 

3. About the same size 






23. Do you raise purebred 

1. Some 




+1 


livestock on your farm? 

2. None 



-1 




3. All or nearly all 




+1 


24. Do you feed commercial 

1. Usually 



+1 

+1 


feeds (purchased at 

2. Sometimes 






stores) to your chickens, 

3. Sddom or never 






hogs or other livestock? 







25. Do you or your brothers 

1. Nearly every year 




+1 


or sisters participate in 

2. Some years 




+1 


4-H Club work? 

3. Sddom or never 






26. Have either your mother 

1. Nearly every year 




+1 


or your father led a 4-H 

2. Some years 




+1 


Club or a project dub? 

3. Sddom or never 






27. Do you have a neat yard 

Yes 



+1 

+1 


fence? 

No 






28. What education does 

Grades 4 5 6 7 8 



-1 



your mother have? Make 

High schod 9 10 11 

12 

(grad.) 


+1 


a circle around a number 

College 1 2 3 4 or more (any) 


+1 


at the right to show the 

Other. 

.. . 


.... 



last year of school com¬ 







pleted. 







29. What education does 

Grades 4 6 6 7 8 



-1 

-1 


your father have? 

Highsdiool 9 10 11 

12 

(grad.) 


+1 



College 1 2 3 4 or more (any) 


+1 

+1 


Other . 

... 


.... 
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Scoring WeighU 
ECS 
+1 +1 +1 


30. Have your parents sent. Yes 
or do they plan to send Perhaps 
some of their children to No 
nniversity or college or 
bnsiness college? 


81. Does yonr family take: 1. Both a daily and a weekly newspaper +1 +1 

2. A daily newspaper only 

3. A weddy newspaper only 

4. None 


82. Underline the kinds of 
magazines yonr family 
enjoys most. Chedc (V) 
the first three choices in 
the parentheses* 


( ) Farm magazines, such as Nebr. 

Farmer, Country Gentleman 
( ) Women’s magazines, sndi as Woman’s 
Home Companion 

( ) Educational magazines, sudi as Sci¬ 
entific Monthly, National Geographic, 
etc. 

( ) Current Events magazines, such as 
News Week and Time 
( ) "Fiction magazines,”** such as Ranch 
Romances, True Story, True Adventure 
( ) Others. 


-1 


+1 

+1 

-1 -1 


83. Underline the three kinds 
of musical radio pro¬ 
grams which your family 
enjoys most Cheek (V) 
the first three choices in 
the parentheses* 


( ) Popular dance bands 

( ) Symphony concerts and classical music 

( ) "Old time” music 

( ) Cowboy songs 

( ) Bohemian and German bands 

( ) Hymns 

( ) Operas 

( ) Programs featuring guest artists, as 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, City 
Service program 

( ) Others. 


-1 

+1 


+1 


NOTICE! Did you check three chdces in numbers 32 and 33 as directed? 


84. About how many books 

1. 

0 to 24 

Scoring WeighU 
ECS 
-1 -1 

do you have in your 

2. 

25 to 49 

-1 

home? (Be careful on 

3. 

60 to 99 

+1 

this one! A shelf three 

4. 

100 or over 

+1 


feet long holds about 26 
books.) 


* Scores are based upon the first three choices only. 

** Authors note: This category is cidled "fiction” in order not to imply a criticism of 
this type of reading. 
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Scoring W^M» 
ECS 

85. Some persons haye *%ob- 1. Reading many books +1 

bies.** Underline the 2, Making collections +1 

'^hobbies** in this list 3. Singing* or playing an instrument +1 +1 +1 
that members of your 4. Artwork 
family enjoy. 6. Carpentry and wood work 

6. Gardening or raising house plants 

7. Sports .fl 

8. Raising pets 

9. Amateur radio 

10. Handwork and *^aney” work 

11. Playing games and cards 

12. Gross-word pussies and puzade games 


13. Others ... 

(Number of hobbies diosen 0* 1* 2*) —1 

(7 or oyer) -fl 

36. Has your mother been a Yes +1 

sdiodl teadher? No 

37. Which of these organi- 1. Churdi .fl 

zations does your mother 2. Project dubs -|-1 -j-l 

attend? (At least one 3. Parent-Teachers Assodation -fl 

meeting in four) 4. liodges* DAR, PEO 4-1 

5. Federation of Women’s Clubs -f*l 


6. Church organizations sudi as Ladies 
Aid or mission groups 

7. Others . 

38. How many organizations 1234567 or more 


does your mother attend (3 or more) +1 

regularly? 

39. Is your mother dected to 1. Often +1 +1 -fl 

offiees in some of the 2. Sometimes -j-1 -j-1 

aboye organizations? 8. Sddom or never 

40. Does your mother serve 1. Many -fl -f-l 

on committees? 2. Some 

3. Few or none 

41. Is your home one of the Yes +1 +1 -fl 


places where the worn- No 
en’s dub, the project 
dub, mission group or 
some other group meets 
for some of its meetings? 

42. Does your family attend 1. Usually +1 +1 +1 

community affairs, such 2. Sometimes 
as picnics, ball games, 3. Sddom or never 
programs, parties, etc. 
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43. Does your family attend 
school activities? 


44. Does your father serve 
on committees? 


45. Underline the organiza¬ 
tions in whidi your 
father holds or has held 
an office. 


46. Underline the number of 
offices your father holds 
at the present time. 

47. Does your father hold, 
or has he held, an office 
in churdi, Sunday sdiodl, 
lodges, P.T.A. or any 
dubs? 

48. Whidi of these organiza¬ 
tions does your father 
attend (at least one 
meeting in four) ? 


49. How many organizations 
does your father attend 
regularly? 

50. Underline the term at 
the right whidi describes 
your father’s position. 


51. How much of the time 
do you have hired hdp 
on your farm? 


1. Usually 

2. Sometimes 

3. Sddom or never 

1. Many 

2. Some 

3. Few or none 


Searing Weights 
ECS 
+1 +1 +1 


+1 +1 +1 
+1 


1. Sdiool board 

2. Fanners cooperative or devator board +1 +1 

3. Farm organizations as Farmers Union, 

Grange, Livestock Commissions, etc. +1 +1 

4. Others . 


None 
2 or more 


-1 -1 

+1 +1 +1 


1. In several 

2. In some 

3. In few or none 


1. Churdi 

2. Lodges 

3. Farmers Union, Grange, county meet¬ 
ings, etc. •{'1 4-1 

4. Parent-Teadiers Assodation +1 

5. Others . 

1234567 or more 

(3 or more) +1 


+1 +1 
+1 +1 


+1 


1. Farm owner +1 

2. Both owner and renter -f-1 

3. Tenant (renter) —1 

4. Hired man 

5. Paid operator 

1. All of the time +1 

2. In rush seasons 

3. None of the time —1 


Summary and Condusions 
This paper-pencil scale was de¬ 
signed for researdh in rural home life 
in which it was desirable to correlate 
a quantitative measure of socio-eco¬ 
nomic status with psychological and 


environmental data. The scale yields 
numerical scores for three variables 
related to family prestige, namely 
social, economic, and cultural status. 
Its other advantages are that it is 
simple to give, easy to score, and 
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fairly objective. It can be given by an 
administrator to either an individual 
or to an aggregate group. 

Reliability coefficients of the re¬ 
vised scale are .91, .85, and .86 for 
economic, cultural and social status 
respectively. The intercorrelations 
among the three variables are rela¬ 
tively high. 

Validily coeffidents, obtained by 
correlating individual scores with 
ratings, were .70 for economic status, 
.74 for cultiural, and .53 for sodal 
status. The validity of the scale in 


measuring group status (using mean 
differences) was established by CRs 
of 4.33 for economic status, 2.60 for 
cultural, and 3.73 for social status. 

The scale was standardized using 
two samples of farm population in 
eastern Nebraska. This area is re¬ 
garded as lypical of mid-western 
United States. Because the scale has 
a moderately satisfactory degree of 
reliability and validity and has 
proven itself of practical value, it is 
submitted for the consideration of 
workers in midwestem rural re¬ 
search. 


The Social Implications of SoO Erosion 

By J. L. Hypesf 

ABSTRACT 

Efforts toward erosion control date back to Ancient China, to the Rome of 
Virgil’s time, and to Andean and other early civilizations. In fact, almost 
every civilization that has contributed significantly to agriculture, has also 

f iven some attention to erosion. The early American colonists, however, fdt 
ut slight concern for erosion; but its importance did appeal to men like 
Washington and Jefferson and later leaders like Theodore Roosevelt and his 
famous Country life Commission. 

About the tom of the present century, the federal government became 
greatly interested in erosion control. This interest has been emulated by state 
governments and other agencies. However, thus far, only the physical aspects 
of the subject have been emphasized. Recognizing the limited value of this 
approadi, some thinkers now hold that the human causes and cures of erosion 
must be brought into the picture, especially since our society encourages in¬ 
dividual ownership and free ente^rise. This proposed new treatment will 
require extended sociological investigation and adult education. 

RESUMEN 

Los esfuerzos para el control de la erosidn datan de la antigua China, de la 
Roma de tiempos de Virgilio, de la dvilizacidn Andina y de olras dvilizadones 
antiguas. En realidad, casi todas las dvilizadones que han contribuido sig- 
nificativamente a la agricultura, han prestado atenddn tambiin al problems 
de la erosidn. Los pnmeros colonizadores de America, sin embargo, no se 
preocuparon mudbo por resolverlo; pero hombres como Washington y Jefferson 
y mds tarde Teodoro Roosevdt y su famosa Comision de la Vida Rural 
(Country life Commission) comprendieron su importanda. 

A prindpios del presente siglo, el gobiemo federal se interesd mucho en el 
contrd de fa erosidn. Este interds fud emulado por los gobiemos de los estados 
y iK>r otras agendas. Sin embargo, hasta ahora, solamente se han destacado 
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los aspectos fisicos dd problema. Ddndose cnenta de las limitadones de esta 
manera de enfocar d problema, algunos pensadores estiman abora que deben 
considerarse tambidn las causas y los xemedios huxnanos para la erosidn, 
espedalmente puesto que nuestra sodedad estlmula la propiedad individual y 
la libertad de empresa. Este nuevo punto de vista requerira esctensas investi- 
gadones sodoldgicas y programas ^ucativos para adultos. 


Introductioii 

Until recently, soil erosion has 
been considered largely in terms of 
the natural sciences; but problems of 
land reclamation and settlement, con¬ 
servation of natural resources, and 
agricultural production show that 
soil erosion, or its opposite, soil con¬ 
servation, is a very complex subject 
that has social as well as purely phys¬ 
ical implications. It is the purpose of 
this article to present a partial re¬ 
view of soil erosion in terms of its 
larger social implications and to in¬ 
dicate areas and problems for further 
research. 

What Is Erosion? —^Erosion falls 
in two general classes: natural, and 
artificial or man-made erosion. Nat¬ 
ural erosion is as old as the earth 
itself: over eons of time, mountains 
and hills have been worn down, val¬ 
leys have been cut by streams, soils 
have been transported and assorted, 
and wind, frost, gravity, plant roots, 
insects and earthworms, and the 
chemical reactions of earthy mate¬ 
rials have aided in the deteriorative 
process. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River and the bad lands of 
the Dakotas are dramatic examples 
of sudi erosion; at the other end of 
the process is &e silting and over¬ 
flowing of streams, such as the Nile, 

t University of Connecticut. 


the Ganges, and the Mississippi 
Rivers.^ 

While natural forces are the ulti¬ 
mate cause of all erosion, the erosion 
in which conservationists are most 
interested is man-made. Man-mader 
erosion has been effected by exploit¬ 
ive practices in mining, lumbering, 
farming, etc., which upset the balance 
between the natural creation of soils 
and soil removal. Abundant examples 
are found in poor farm areas where 
sub-soils are exposed and gulleys and 
leaching are in evidence. 

Whai Are the Social Aspects of 
Erosion? — Geologists, geographers, 
and other natural scientists, for a 
long time, have shown the importance 
to human existence of the top, or 
agricultural soil, and the adverse ef¬ 
fect of soil erosion upon the welfare 
of mankind. Also applied scientists in 
agriculture and the social sciences 
have seen the relationship of ade¬ 
quate standards of living and a good 
social order to a wise use of the 
natural resources; and they, too, view 
soil erosion as a menace to social wel¬ 
fare. In fact, thoughtful people gen¬ 
erally are beginning to regard soil 
erosion and human erosion as con¬ 
comitant processes, for each, if ex¬ 
tended, tends to produce the other. 
Thus if soil erosion reaches an ad- 

^G. F. Stewart Sharpe, What Is Soil 
Erosion? USDA Misc. Pub. No. 286 (Feb., 
1938). See also 19JtO Yearbook of Agriciilr 
twre, USDA, pp. 430-431. 
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vanced stage, the income of farm 
families is reduced, the struggle to 
live becomes acute, and excessive 
woman and child labor, malnutrition, 
poor housing, and poor institutions 
eventually follow; on the other hand, 
an ignorant, self-seeking social order 
would ultimately destroy a Garden of 
Eden. 

But social aspects of erosion are 
susceptible of statement in more de¬ 
tailed and quantified terms. In a 
thorough study of the social causes 
and consequences of soil erosion we 
could relate degrees of erosion to po¬ 
litical and administrative policies of 
government in the settlement of lands 
and in mining, lumbering, farming, 
navigation, recreation and other uses 
of our natural resources. The erosion 
variant could be traced through taxa¬ 
tion, farm credit, zoning and other 
policies bearing on the ownership, 
sale, and use of land; this variant 
could also be related to social custom 
and other factors denoting the qual¬ 
ity of the citizenry that possess the 
land. A yet more detailed social 
analysis of the erosion of farm lands 
might relate erodibility of soil-types 
to farm-types, and degrees of erosion 
to forms of tenure, the vocational 
adequacy of farm entrepreneurs, 
farm labor resources, the primary 
group life of farm families, standards 
of living, the attitudes of the farmers 
and their families toward farming as 
a mode of life, the farmers’ knowl¬ 
edge of the causes and results of soil 
erosion, the social qualities of the 
community, the adequacy of local in¬ 
stitutions, the general economic sit¬ 


uation throughout the country, and 
other factors making for social wel¬ 
fare all the way from the local com¬ 
munity to the capitals of countries 
throughout the world.^ 

Erosion and Social Policy, —^Pres¬ 
ent conditions call for a wide-spread 
and fundamental knowledge of ero¬ 
sion. So long as men lived in the sav¬ 
age state, were relatively few and 
did no extractive farming, there was 
little man-made erosion. But, strange 
to say, when mankind became dviU 
ized, man-made erosion proceeded 
apace, though for a long time its men¬ 
ace to civilization was not generally 
recognized. Too long, mankind has 
exploited the agricultural soil by 
farming portions of the earth so as 
to render them unsuited for further 
farming, then move on to new land to 
repeat the same destructive process. 
But today the better agricultural 
land in many civilized countries, and 
particularly in the United States, is 
occupied so that exploitive farming 
must give way to a type of farming 
that will build up and conserve the 
fertility of the soil. Besides its pure 
science implications, this involves the 
development of sound agricultural 
policies and a long-term program in 
which agriculture is integrated into 
a national, if not a world economy, 
including other business, the trades, 
and the professions. It also means 
that farm life must be made cul¬ 
turally satisfsing and socially effec- 

’ The writer, in recent years, has made a 
case-area study of this sort entitled '^Social 
Factors Related to Erosion in the Scantic 
River Valley, Connecticut.” As yet, the re¬ 
port has not been published. 
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tive. Obviously, laissez faire in land 
policies and agronomic practices must 
give way to positive action based 
upon scientific research; and that in¬ 
cludes not only the further develop¬ 
ment of agricultural technology, but, 
as well, a suitable recognition of the 
human qualities involved in a fortu¬ 
nate connection of the population 
with the land and a sound rural social 
order. 

A Historical Sketch of Erosion 
Control 

Ancient and Modern Backgrounds, 
—^Historical perspective is needed for 
a balanced understanding of erosion 
and its control. Eesearch shows that 
among advanced thinkers the idea of 
soil conservation is almost as old as 
civilization, and that many historical 
eiforts toward the solution of this 
problem have exerted a determina¬ 
tive influence on later policies. Whit¬ 
ney records that Emperor Yao of 
China, whose reign began 2357 B.C., 
appointed a celebrated engineer by 
the name of Yu as Minister of Public 
Works to control the floods, to drain 
the low lands, and to classify the soils 
of the various provinces. Yu began a 
system of canals and levees which 
was further developed throughout 
the centuries and is in existence even 
today.® Quoting Columella, Varro, 
Cato, Pliny, and Virgil, Whitney 
shows further that at least some peo¬ 
ple of the Rome of their day under¬ 
stood a great deal about keeping the 
soil productive.^ The methods of hus- 

* Milton Whitney, Soil and Civilization 
(Van Nostrand Co., 1925), p. 207. 

*Ibid,, pp. 216-265. 


bandry they advocated, if widely 
practiced, would have forestalled 
most of the erosion that has occurred 
since. Flood control in Ancient Meso¬ 
potamia,® and irrigation in Ancient 
Asia Minor® and in Medieval Spain, 
have also been described. And stone 
terracing existing for centuries in 
the Rhine Valley, the Andes and the 
Madeira Islands bear further historic 
evidence of man^s effort to control 
erosion.*^ In fact, almost every civili¬ 
zation that has been noted for its 
contributions to modern agriculture 
recognized, in practical ways, the 
erosive forces of nature, and many of 
the techniques those cilizations de¬ 
veloped for the control of erosion are 
advocated and employed in America 
today. 

Coming down to more recent times, 
we find that George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, as large land¬ 
holders and progressive farmers, 
were aware of the destructive power 
of erosion;® and President Theodore 
Roosevelt, with the aid of such 
agencies as the famous Country Life 
Commission, gave conservation a na¬ 
tional recognition that it had never 

’^Ibid., p. 192. See also H. H. Bennett, 
Soil Conservation (McGraw-HiU Book Co,, 
Inc., 1939, Ch. 11 “Erosion and Civiliza¬ 
tion”)* PP- 16-64. 

"Sir William Ramsey, “A Sketch of the 
Geographical History of Asia Minor,” The 
National Geographic MagazinCt XXXXll 
(Nov., 1922), 663-670. 

^ J. L. Hypes, Knights of the Road (Day- 
lion Go., 1938), pp. 40-46. 

" Austin Earle Burges, Soil Erosion Con¬ 
trols (Turner E. Smith & Co., 1937), p. 6. 
See also Russell Lord, “To Hold This 
Land,” USDA Misc. Pub. No. 321 (Aug., 
1938), for a general historical treatment of 
certain aspects of erosion. 
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before received in this country.*^ But 
George Washington’s contribution to 
the technical phases of erosion con¬ 
trol cannot be overestimated, for he 
continually experimented with the 
sowing of different kinds of grasses 
and legumes, the application of barn¬ 
yard manures and other fertilizers, 
the rotation of crops, and methods of 
plowing and cultivating, which ag¬ 
ronomists today recognize as con¬ 
structive steps toward preventing soil 
erosion. On the more strictly experi¬ 
mental side of erosion, yet somewhat 
tangential to it at the time, were re¬ 
searches on the effect of legumes and 
fertilizers in promoting soil fertility, 
by Liebig in Germany and his con¬ 
temporaries, Gilbert and Lawes at 
Kothampstead, England, about the 
middle of the past century. Particu¬ 
larly the investigation on pasture and 
meadow grasses inaugurated by 
Lawes and his associates, and carried 
on continuously down to the present 
day, have influenced the development 
of grass lands as an important ele¬ 
ment in a stable agricultural econ¬ 
omy, and hence, indirectly, as a 
means of preventing erosion. 

Role of the Federal Government 
in Erosion Control ,—^As early as 

“The original Country Life Commission 
was composed of L. H. Bailey, Director of 
the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Henry Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace*B Fanner, Des Moines, la.; Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, President of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Gif¬ 
ford Pinchot, Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service; and Walter Hines Page, Editor of 
World*B Work, N. Y. Later Charles S. Bar¬ 
rett of Georgia and William A. Beard of 
California were added. The Commission’s 
Report was published by Sturgis and Wal¬ 
ton, 1911. 


1903 the Office of Experiment Sta¬ 
tions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture undertook field studies 
with a view to reducing erosion.^® In 
1914 these studies were extended and, 
in 1935 were taken over and greatly 
expanded by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture.^^ In 1917 the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Missouri investigated runoff and 
soil losses by means of a series of 
study plots; similar studies soon fol¬ 
lowed in Texas and Oklahoma. In 
1939 Congress appropriated $160,000 
for federal experimental erosion 
farms to be operated jointly by the 
states.^2 In fact, the government, 
through the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Interior, is promoting 
vast programs in research, demon¬ 
stration, education, and engineering 
for the control of erosion. Perhaps 
the government’s most dramatic ef¬ 
forts, thus far, are the immense re¬ 
tainer dams constructed across the 
Tennessee, the Colorado, and the 
Columbia Rivers for the purposes of 

" For an excellent presentation of federal 
participation in soil conservation, see USD A 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, pp. 4S2-439. 
See also USDA Misc. Bui. No. 32. "To Hold 
This Soil,” Aug., 1938; USDA Farmers’ 
Bui. No. 1810, "Soil Defense in the North¬ 
east,” 1938; USDA Farmers’ Bul. No. 
1788, “Wildlife Conservation through 
Erosion Control in the Piedmont,” 
1937; and Loomis Havemeyer (editor), 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources 
(Based on Van Hise’s The Conservation of 
Our Natural Resources in the United 
States), (The Macmillan Co., 1930). 

^ The Soil Conservation Service had been 
organized two years prior in another ad¬ 
ministrative connection in the federal gov¬ 
ernment. 

^ Quincy Claude Ayres, Soil Erosion and 
Its Control (The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936), p. 17. 
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flood-control, irrigation, and the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 
But less dramatic, yet probably no 
less valuable, are the research and 
education in conservation being 
carried out by the land grant colleges 
and other agencies under the stimula¬ 
tion and aid of the government.^^ 

United States Forests, Parks, and 
Wildlife Work .—great deal of the 
work on erosion control in this coun¬ 
try has grown out of the conserva¬ 
tion program of the U. S. Forest 
Service and certain bureaus of the 
Interior Department. As the result of 
this program, vast areas strategical 
to flood control have been devoted to 
national and state forests and parks. 
Likewise, recognizing that forest 
fires are an important cause of floods 
and the destruction of valuable tim- 
operating in the furtherance of the 
ber and wild animals, the federal gov¬ 
ernment has established a special fire- 
control section in the Forestry Serv- 
ice.^^ Such conservation efforts have 
been materially aided by the work of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, form¬ 
erly the Bureau of Biological Survey, 

” Other examples of state and federal 
researches in erosion, or problems related 
to erosion are: 

M. F. Morgan, The Soil Characteristics 
of Connecticut Land Types, Conn. AESB 
423 (Nev Haven, May, 1939). 

J. R. Henderson, The Soil of Florida, 
University of Florida AESB 334 (May, 
1929). 

RusseU Lord, USD A, Misc. Pub. No. 321, 
op. dt. 

P. H. Montgomery, ^^Erosion and Related 
Land Use Conditions in the Scantic River 
Watershed, Connecticut - Massachusetts,” 
Soil Conservation Service (March, 1939). 

^ Herbert C. Hanson, “Fire in Land Use 
and Management,” The American Midland 
Naturalist, XXI (March, 1939), 415-434. 
(This article contains an extended bibli¬ 
ography on the subject treated). 


Migratory-Bird Treaty Act of 1918 
and the Federal Aid in Wildlife Re¬ 
storation Act of 1937.^® Furthermore, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in its efforts toward promoting land 
use planning, and the various states 
that have provided for agricultural 
settlement and zoning, have given 
practical recognition to the causal in¬ 
terrelationships among plants, ani¬ 
mals, and human society as these im¬ 
pinge upon the problems of soil 
erosion.^ 


” William R. Van Dersal, NaUve 
Woody Plants of the United States, Their 
Erosion Control and Wildlife Values, U. S. 
of the Interior (Washington, D. C., 

lUd., “The Dependence of Soils on Ani¬ 
mal Life,” Report, Transactions of the Sec¬ 
ond North American Wildlife Conference 
(1937). 

Edward H. Graham, “Legumes for Eros¬ 
ion Control and Wildlife,” Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service (March, 1939), 210-212. 

Frank C. Edminister, “Improving Farm 
Woodlands for Wildlife,” Soil Conservation 
Service (March, 1939), 212-215, 237. 

Jenks Cameron, The Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Its History, Activities, and Organi¬ 
zation, Service Monograph No. 54, The 
Brooking Institute for Government Re¬ 
search (The Johns-Hopkins Press, 1929). 

“U. S. Dept, of the Interior, Pish and 
Wildlife Service, Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Manual, Oct. 1, 1940. See Ex¬ 
port of the Committee on Rural and Agri¬ 
cultural Zoning, National Conference on 
Planning, June, 1938, 0. B. Jesness, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Chairman. 

More particularly on land settlement see: 

Elwood Mead, How California Is Helping 
People Own Farms and Rural Homes, Univ. 
of California, Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. No. 221 
(Aug., 1920). 

Elwood Mead, et al.. Colonization and 
Rural Development in California, Univ. of 
California Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 247 (June, 
1922). 

Roy J. Smith, “The California State Land 
Settlements at Durham and Delhi,” HiU 
gardia, XV (Oct., 1943). 

Rural Development in the South, Part I, 
Document No. 765, House of Representa¬ 
tives, 69th Congress, Feb., 1927. 

See further references footnote 36. 
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The Dust Bowl. —Governmental ef¬ 
fort recently has been invoked for the 
mastery of wind erosion, particularly 
in the Great Plains region. The over- 
grazing of semi-arid prairie areas, 
and the breaking-up of natural sods 
by homesteaders, and later by those 
who were responsible for the expans¬ 
ion of small grain growing during 
World War I, prepared the way for 
the dust storms which followed.^^ 
Now irrigation projects are being en¬ 
couraged in the “dust bowl” for the 
growing of alfalfa and other drought- 
resisting herbage; wide strips of 
planted forests are advocated for 
windbreaks; and other suitable agro¬ 
nomic procedures have been put into 
practice. 

Philosophical Considerations 

The Physical Scientists. —^Erosion 
is such a complex problem that until 
certain aspects are more thoroughly 
researched, we would expect much 
philosophical speculation and many 
differences of opinion on mooted 
points. 

Some scholars in the physical sci¬ 
ences, while interpreting erosion as 
it parallels or affects the history of 
mankind, may give a certain acade¬ 
mic recognition to its social implica¬ 
tions. They may hold that the mass 
migrations of peoples throughout the 
ages were due not so much to changes 
in climate or in geological forma¬ 
tions, per se, as to man-made situa¬ 
tions, such as the overgrazing of 

John Steinbeck, in his Grapes of Wrath 
(Viking Press, 1939), has mven a graphic, 
Ihongh in some respects inadequate, account 
of certain socio-economic problems accom¬ 
panying the dust bowl situation. 


pastural lands, or failure to irrigate 
or otherwise to use the land to its best 
advantage; or they may point out 
that the overrunning of countries by 
hostile neighbors led to the destruc¬ 
tion of natural forests and the can¬ 
celling of progress attained in agri¬ 
culture and in the use of waterways, 
resulting in soil erosion and low stan¬ 
dards of living. On the other hand, 
the “geographical determinists” 
maintain that mankind has but slight 
control over most natural conditions 
hostile to the support of large popu¬ 
lations, and hence the larger consid¬ 
eration is that of man's conformity 
to the rigorous requirements of 
nature. Thus they hold that many of 
our efforts toward land reclamation 
are inadvisable, if not futile. 

The Applied Scientists. — Other 
physical scientists committed to a 
program of action, may be termed 
“soil engineers,” or “soil physicists,” 
or perhaps some might prefer to be 
known merely as “conservationists.” 
This group has done considerable re¬ 
search on the purely physical aspects 
of erosion and conservation, such as 
the effect of fertility and crop cover 
on soil erodibility; the hydrologic 
measurement of runoff; the improve¬ 
ment of irrigation structures, pump¬ 
ing installations, and surveys; snow 
surveys, and the like. But they do not 
get beyond marshalling the prin¬ 
ciples of geology, physics, and other 
physical sciences for the control of 
erosion. 

However, some of these physical 
scientists, at least in recent “AAA” 
times, have sensed the inadequacy of 
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an exclusive physical-science ap¬ 
proach. They see that unless land 
owners and users accept the results 
of this research, its value is highly 
questionable. Therefore, they have 
added an educational element to their 
program. Through demonstrations, 
lectures, news reports, and personal 
contacts with farmers and farm serv¬ 
ice agencies, they advocate pretty 
much the same program practiced by 
George Washington,—^perhaps with 
certain modifications and additions. 
In this program the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is playing a leading 
role. This educational approach is a 
tacit recognition of what may be 
termed the ‘Tiuman factors” in the 
cause and the cure of erosion. But a 
program of this sort is fundamentally 
a problem of adult education, which 
requires of its leaders a firm grasp of 
the mores and folkways of farming 
and farm life in the community, the 
psychology of adult interests and 
adult learning, community organiza¬ 
tion, and general social understand¬ 
ing. In fact, many thoughtful people 
hold that under our form of demo¬ 
cratic organization and free enter¬ 
prise a sound system of adult educa¬ 
tion, based on research in the phys¬ 
ical and social sciences and unfet¬ 
tered by political control, would con¬ 
stitute the single best solution of the 
problems of erosion. 

The Scientist - HuTmnitarwms, — 
Then there are others who, besides 
possessing a practical understanding 
of the physical and the socio-eco¬ 


nomic significance of erosion, see the 
earth and its resources in poetical 
and philosophical terms, which in¬ 
clude an intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of nature, the need 
for the conservation and wise use of 
our natural resources, and the recog¬ 
nition of man’s social responsibility 
for his stewardship. Arthur F. Raper 
in his Tenants of the Almighty^^ sets 
forth this point of view. And a sim¬ 
ilar philosophy was expressed by 
L. H. Bailey, in his The Holy Earth 
(1915),^® an epoch-making treatise 
combining the wisdom of the scien¬ 
tist, the philosopher, the artist, and 
the social organizer as they conceive 
the earth and its fulness, and man’s 
responsibility for creating a beautiful 
world, a wise social order, and a high 
social culture. In his Retrospect in¬ 
troducing a 1943 reprinting of this 
famous volume. Dean Bailey writes, 
in part: 

We did not make the earth. 
We have received it and its 
bounties. If it is beyond us, so is 
it divine. We have inescapable 
responsibilities. It is our privi¬ 
lege so to comprehend the use of 
the earth as to develop a spirit¬ 
ual stature. When the epoch of 
mere exploitation of the earth 
shall have worn itself out, we 
shall realize the heritage that re¬ 
mains and enter new realms of 
satisfaction.^® 

The careful student of soil conserv¬ 
ation will probably see some virtue 
in all these schools of thought. 

“The MacmiUan Co., 1943. 

“Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 

“JKd., The Christian Rural Fellowship, 
p. X, 1943. 
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Areas for Research 

The Popvlation on the Land .—^In 
order to obtain an adequate basis of 
fact for the formulation of policies 
and programs for erosion control, 
certain areas on the human or the 
social side of erosion call for research. 
One of these areas is the optimum 
connection of the population with the 
land. This involves understanding 
both the land factors and the human 
factors. This relationship has been 
well stated by Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, M. L. Wilson, in these 
words: 

. . . such planning presup¬ 
poses a sort of two column in¬ 
ventory, with land in one column 
described as to character, class, 
grade, and possible use, and peo¬ 
ple in the other column with 
their several biological, eco¬ 
nomic, and cultural needs. Now 
the planners and the technical 
experts move these two columns 
back and forth like a slide rule 
in order to get the highest stan¬ 
dard of living for the people 
from the best use of land.-^ 

Some effort in this direction has been 
made by the U. S. Resettlement Ad¬ 
ministration and other agencies 
noted elsewhere in this article. This 
is essentially a problem of research 
and experimentation, and it is in¬ 
tensified by the mobile nature of our 
population and by the growth of var- 

”■ Quoted by C. C. Taylor in “Human Re¬ 
lations in Land Use Planning,” Mimeo. of 
an address before the First Missouri Valley 
Planning Conference, Omaha, Neb., Feb. 
11-12, 1938, Division Farm Popidation and 
Rural Life, USD A. 


ious forces that stimulate the dom¬ 
inance of commercial farming.^^ 

A special phase of this inquiry is 
the effect on erosion of governmental 
policies on tenure. Our early policies 
in homesteading extended little far¬ 
ther than getting people out upon the 
land under very generous conditions 
of settlement. The quality of the set¬ 
tler as a frontiersman and farmer 
never received serious governmental 
concern, and later when the govern¬ 
ment tried to aid settlement in cer¬ 
tain arid areas through schemes of 
irrigation and reclamation, it paid 
far less attention to the vocational 
adequacy or social qualities of the 
‘‘farmer” than to the engineering 
adequacy of the irrigation project. 
The same general criticism may be 
directed at some of our recent reset¬ 
tlement projects. The assumption 
seems to have been that all land was 
potential farm land, and that all per¬ 
sons desiring land had the economic, 
vocational and cultural qualities for 
successful farming. Both assumi)- 
tions were false, as evidenced by ser¬ 
ious maladjustments in certain reg¬ 
ions, resulting in low standards of 
living, poor community conditions, 
and a gross exploitation of natural 
resources.^® The plight of areas of 
this sort seems beyond the power of 

“See “rural migration” and “rural mo- 
bilily,” Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology 
and Rural Social Organization (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1942); also Mardi 28, 1942 
release of 16th Census on, “Trends in the 
Proportion of the Nation’s Labor Force 
Staged in Agriculture: 1820 to 1940.” 

“See W. E. Garnett and Allen D. Ed¬ 
wards, Rural Poverty: A Study of Human 
Erosum in Rural Vtrginia, Mimeo. Report 
No. 5, Va. Polytechnic Institute, Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. (Feb., 1938). 
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individual persons to cure, hence the 
ameliorative efforts in their behalf, 
including federal aid.-* 

But for a few years back, there 
has been a counter trend in federal 
land tenure policies. The Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration extends credit 
in farm purchases only to those ad¬ 
judged to be good farm credit risks; 
and certain financial assistance under 
the provisions of the AAA were ex¬ 
tended to farmers only on condition 
that they improve their forests or 
follow certain soil conservation re¬ 
quirements. Other controls are exer¬ 
cised by state and local governments. 
North Dakota, for example, forbids 
corporations to own agricultural 
lands, with the objective of promot¬ 
ing land ownership by the family type 
farmer and frequently throughout 
the country zoning restrictions are 
placed on farming in certain areas.^® 
In looking forward to post-war plan¬ 
ning in agriculture, and especially to 
the discouragement of gambling in 
land values such as characterized 
World War I, some persons advocate 
a rigid control of land sales through 
a system of licensing real estate 

”See comments upon federal policy in 
land settlement, by L. G. Gray, Division of 
Land Utilization of the Resettlement Ad¬ 
ministration USD A from a paper read be¬ 
fore a conference of the Pan-American In¬ 
stitute of Geography and History, Oct. 17* 
1935 (Resettlement Admr. Land Policy Gir- 
cula]^ Oct., 1935, p. 6). 

Town and Country Church, No. 6, 
p. 5 (March, 1944). 

^ See Storrs Agricultural Ezperiment 
Station Studies in Suburbanization, Buis. 
No. 212, Oct., 1936; No. 226, May, 1938; 
and No. 230, Feb., 1939. Also see O. B. 
Jesness and R. I. Nowdl, Zoning Minne¬ 
sota Lands, Spd. Bui. 167, Reprint Feb., 
1937, University of Minn. Agr. Extension 
Division. 


agents and a confiscatory taxation of 
profits made from land sales. These 
counter trends denote recognition of 
the fact that agricultural land is more 
than a mere commodity that may be 
bought and sold on the market, or 
exploited for immediate gain; that 
those who deal with land problems 
ultimately must deal with people as 
well; and that our natural resources, 
including agricultural land, are a so¬ 
cial heritage that must be safe¬ 
guarded and preserved. 

Social Qualities for Good Hus¬ 
bandry, —^A specialized aspect of se¬ 
curing an adequate connection of the 
population with the land is that of 
determining the human qualities 
requisite for good husbandry. What 
are they? In the study of the Social 
Factors Related to Erosion in the 
Scantic River Valley, Connecticut, 
the writer attempted to relate certain 
social characteristics of the popula¬ 
tion to the degrees of erosion exist¬ 
ing on the farms of the area.^*^ How¬ 
ever, because of difficulties in re¬ 
search techniques, or geological and 
geographical factors in the area that 
blend easily with part-time farming 
and urban emplosnnent, or population 
assortment over a period of years 
conducive to a non-farm use of much 
of the area, or of a combination of 
these and other factors, no significant 
association of social factors with de¬ 
grees of soil erosion was found. Other 
studies of this general nature have 

”Op. dt. Some attention has been given 
to social quaHties for successful farming by 
states that have promoted settlement. See 
references to California, Wisconsin, and 
other areas, footnotes 16 and 36. 
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been made in this country, such as 
the Socio-Economic Phases of Soil 
Conservation in the Tarkio Creek 
Area, by Schickele and Himmel;^® A 
Social and Economic Survey of the 
Spencer Soil-Conservation Area, by 
Cornelland Land Use and Family 
Welfare in Pope County, by Fielder 
and Linstrom.®® 

But Walter M. Kollmorgen, in his 
study of the Culture of a Contempo¬ 
rary Rural Community: The Old Or¬ 
der Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, and with emphasis on 
productive farming, found that cer¬ 
tain qualities of these people were 
clearly associated with good farm¬ 
ing.®^ We abstract the following 
quotations from his report: 

Important among these quali¬ 
ties are a tradition of hard work, 
a willingness to make sacrifices 
for the good of others, and an 
enviable tradition of construc¬ 
tive, diversified agriculture.®^ 

The main and primary objec¬ 
tive of the farming of the Old 
Order Amish and Old Order 
Mennonites is to accumulate suf¬ 
ficient means to buy enough land 
to keep all the children on farms. 
To this end they work hard, 
produce abundantly, and save 
extensively.®® 

Much of the Amish farmer's 
success results from the fact 


“Iowa State College Research Bulletin 
241 (Oct., 1938). 

“ W. Va. Expt. Station, College of Agri¬ 
culture Bulletin 269 (Apr., 1936). 

" Research in Rural Sociology, Dept. 
Agr. Economics, Agr. Expt. Sta., tJniv. of 
111. and Division of Land Economics, BAE 
of USDA, cooperating. Mimeograph Bui. 

®USDA, Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics Rural Life Studies 4 (Sept., 1942). 

"/Wd., p. 106. 
p. 30. 


that he farms as well as he 

knows how; many other farmers 

do not.®^ 

Kollmorgen further remarks, sig¬ 
nificantly, that the Agricultural Con¬ 
servation Program, the Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration, the Works Prog¬ 
ress Administration, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration have 
made little appeal to the Old Order 
Amish. Why? It is probable that these 
people, because of their solid worth as 
plain citizens and good husbandmen, 
do not need external assistance in at¬ 
taining good farming and erosion 
control. The same may be said of 
other socio-economic groups whose 
attitudes and folkways in farming, 
and whose cooperation in community 
life, make them true husbandmen as 
well as good stewards of our natural 
resources. However, further research 
needs to be made of the social quali¬ 
ties that are requisite for good 
farming. 

Education.—As implied previously, 
education seems to be a promising 
area for research toward the abo¬ 
lition of soil erosion. We now possess 
a vast amount of pertinent data on 
the physical aspects of erosion that 
are not always accepted or used by 
landholders and land operators. In 
other words, we note, ruefully, that 
knowledge, per se, often does not 
carry conviction and hence does not 
insure changes in practice. The U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, recogniz¬ 
ing this fact, has set up demonstra¬ 
tion centers throughout the country 
to teach farmers, concretely, how to 


Ibid., p. 38. 
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employ the various devices for ero¬ 
sion control. The general results of 
these demonstrations need to be 
assessed. 

The U. S. Forest Service, sensing 
the importance of socio-cultural fac¬ 
tors in forest fire control, has pro¬ 
moted a number of researches in this 
field, with the assistance of anthro¬ 
pologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and others, under the general ad- 
visorship of the Commission on Hu¬ 
man Relations.®® These researches re¬ 
veal the socio-cultural matrix out of 
which most man-set forest fires 
emanate, and hence broadly indicate 
the limitations of such control meth¬ 
ods as legislation, administration, or 
even education, unless these are de¬ 
veloped with full knowledge of the 
mores and folkways of the locality, 
the standards of living, and the gen¬ 
eral intelligence of the population in¬ 
volved. Consequently, the Forest Ser¬ 
vice is promoting a varied program 
of education to further fire control. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
Forest Service’s research aimed at 
testing its own educational effort and 


"John P. Shea, et al, Man-caused 
Forest Fires: The Psychologist Makes a 
DiagnosiSt Forest Service of the USD A, 
Psychological Studies (Jan., 1939). 

John P. Shea, Getting at the Roots of 
Man-caused Forest Fires: A Case Study of 
a Southern Area, Forest Service, USD A, 
Fire Prevention Studies, Series A, No. 2 
(1940); Ibid,, ^^Desira foi- Forest Fire Pre¬ 
vention in the South,” Mimeo. of a paper 
read before the 65th Annual Meeting of 
the Am. Forestry Assn., Biloxi, Miss. (1940) 
(Forest Service, USDA). 

Harold F. Kaufman, A Psychosocial 
Study of the Cause and Prevention of For¬ 
est Fires in Clark National Forest, June- 
October 1938, a M.A. Thesis, University of 
Missouri, Mimeo. Forest Service, UsDA 
(1939). 


at understanding the real reasons for 
man-made forest fires in specific lo¬ 
calities : ignorance, superstition, 
deep-set folkways, and economic con¬ 
dition. This line of research needs to 
be emulated by many agencies di¬ 
rectly interested in erosion control. 

The U. S. Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration, since its inception in 1935, as 
a relief measure, has promoted rural 
rehabilitation, land utilization, and 
rural and suburban resettlement, all 
of which are significant to erosion 
control. The same may be said of the 
Farm Security Administration and 
certain other federal and local 
agencies.®® These activities include 
the topographical and geological 
classification of soils as to their suit¬ 
ability for general farming, or 
specialty-types of farming, and their 


“Will W. Alexander, Report of the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration (1937). 

Greenbelt Towns, Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration Bui. (1936). 

Geo. W. Hill, Walter Slocum, and Ruth 
O. Hill, Man-Land Adjustment: A Study 
of Family and Inter-family Aspects of 
Land Retirement in Central Wisconsin 
Land Purchase Area, Dept. Sociology, Agr. 
Expt. Sta,, Univ. of Wis. (1938). 

John B. Holt, An Analysis of Method and 
Criteria Used in Selecting Families for 
Colonization Projects, Social Research Re¬ 
port No. 1, BAE, USDA (1937). 
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adaptability for forestry, recreation, 
residence, and business use. In some 
cases, attention was given to the se¬ 
lection and adjustments of the fam¬ 
ilies involved, and the term “social 
planning” was frequently applied to 
these and related undertakings.®^ And 
some of the agencies dealing with 
conservation have even essayed the 
role of educator in the preparation 
of teaching materials for the 
schools.®® Now candor demands that 
these efforts, however praiseworthy 
their professed aims, should be sul^ 
jected to research. Is what these 
agencies claim for themselves true? 
How do they and we know? What of 
it? These inquiries are not aimed to 
dampen worthy civic undertakings, 
but rather to promote scientific in- 


" E.g., Land Use Planning Under Way, a 
bulletin issued 1940, by the USD A, and pre¬ 
pared jointly by the BAE, Extension Serv¬ 
ice, FSA, SCS, AAA, and Forest Service. 

Soil Conservation Districts in Action on 
the Land, USDA, Misc. Bui. No. 448 (July, 
1941). 

James A. Britton, Planning the Utiliza¬ 
tion of the Community's Recreation Areas, 
Greenfield Planning Board, Mass. 

Charles Gooze, Progress in Rural Land 
Classification in the U, S., Land Policy Cir¬ 
cular Sup., Resettlement Administration 
(Dec., 1935). See also R.A.Buls. No. 16, 
An Approach to Area and Land Use Plan¬ 
ning (1937), and No. 9 Problems of Land 
Tenure in Relation to Land Use, by 
Schickele and Hummel (1936). 

The Rivers Speak, Publication No. 65, 
New England Regional Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Boston (Jan., 1942). 

See references in footnote 36. 

“E.g., Organized Teaching Material in 
Conserving Farm Lands: Planning for Soil- 
Erosion Control, Water Conservation, and 
Efficient Land Use, Vocational Educational 
Bui. No. 201, Office of Education, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior (1939). 

Helps on Teaching Conservation in Wis¬ 
consin Schools, Curriculum Bui. Vol. I, No. 
2 (May, 1938), Office of State Superintend¬ 
ent of Schools. 


vestigation that will separate the 
true from the false, and fact from 
mere aspiration. 

Summary 

In general summary, it may be 
noted that soil erosion has long been 
recognized by certain responsible 
citizens as worthy of concern, but it 
is only fairly recently that this con¬ 
cern has been stated in terms of social 
welfare or social culture. As with 
other significant national problems, 
the more obvious externals of erosion 
have received first attention. As the 
result, it may be conceded that the 
purely physical aspects have been re¬ 
searched sufficiently for policy-mak¬ 
ing, in so far as policy-making can b^ 
projected from this limited view¬ 
point. But even the most optimistic 
supporters of the physical approach 
to the question are now vaguely 
aware that something is wrong with 
their premises—^and there is, for they 
have left out or minimized the human 
factors. We are convinced that soil 
erosion and human erosion are so 
closely associated that neither can be 
studied adequately without the other. 
Thus since the sort of erosion we have 
described is man-made, its cure is as 
much a problem of adult education 
as it is of soil physics, and as much a 
problem of social culture as it is of 
agriculture. And adequate treatment 
of the problem calls for psychological 
and socio-cultural research is abun¬ 
dantly indicated, if we assume that 
we shall continue to have a demo¬ 
cratic social order in which individual 
property holding and free enterprise 
characterize our mode of life. 



Recent Trends In Rural Fiction 

By Caroline B. Sherman\ 


ABSTRACT 

Rural fiction, a school of writing now about thirty years old in this country, 
is passing through a period of peace while writers in general turn to themes 
related to the war. This period of seeming neglect may be a good thing for the 
movement, for a heightened popularity and an intensive use of this fiction for 
sociological purposes had brought it to a stage at which a revival of perspec¬ 
tive and poise was needed. 

RESUMEN 

La novela rural, una escuela literaria que comenzo su desarrollo hace unos 
treinta ahos en este pais, esta pasando por un periodo de paz mientras los 
escritores en general se dedican a temas relacionados con la guerra. Este 
periodo de aparente descuido puede que sea beneficioso para el movimiento, 
pues la gran popularidad de esta especie literaria y el uso intense que de ella 
se ha hecho para fines sociologicos, la habian colocado en una situacion tal que 
necesitaba una renovacidn en sus perspectivas y en su equilibrio. 


Were one to chart the movement of 
rural fiction during the last decade 
or so, in terms of output and of the 
public’s interest in it, the plot-lines 
would resemble those of agricultural 
prices during the First World War, 
the post-war period, the oncoming 
depression, and through the rebuild¬ 
ing years to the Second World War. 
Therefore interest would be likely to 
center on the reasons for this suc¬ 
cession of peak, valley, and mesa. 

So far as volume, ferment of mate¬ 
rial, and sensationalism are con¬ 
cerned, the rural fiction movement 
was in full tide during the decade of 
the 1930’s. That was the period of 
the sharecropper novel—the down¬ 
trodden in agriculture came out on 
top in fictional attention. This ten¬ 
dency was highlighted and epito¬ 
mized by the amazing success of 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. But the 
movement had been building up to 

t U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


this climax for several years, for 
Grapes of Wrath came at the end of 
the decade in 1939. 

The Rampant Thirties 

Before that, and in that decade, we 
had a flood of other proletarian rural 
novels in which the conditions and 
the responses of these frustrated peo¬ 
ple were explored if not exploited. 
One of the earlier and better of such 
books—^in which the evils of habitual 
tenancy were featured—^was This 
Body the Earth, written by Paul 
Green whose previous experience in 
verse and the drama helped to make 
this a worthy book. It was followed 
closely by I Was a Sharecropper by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and the hope¬ 
less Land Without Moses by Charles 
Munz in which close knowledge gave 
edge and conviction to the stories. 
Among the many novels of this gen¬ 
eral nature that came during the dec¬ 
ade were those by Cochran in which 
he wrestled with the differing con- 
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ditions of life surrounding the share¬ 
croppers, the small farmers, and, by 
indication at least, the large planta¬ 
tion owners—^in Son of Haman and 
Boss Man. 

It was in this decade that we had 
that Pulitzer Prize winner, the beau¬ 
tifully written Now in November, by 
Josephine Johnson. The disasters and 
sorrows of the struggle with depres¬ 
sion and the all-prevailing threat of 
foreclosure on a tenant farm in Mis¬ 
souri are revealed in the terms of a 
family of good antecedents who, un¬ 
der better conditions, could have been 
noteworthy and effective. It was in 
this decade that we had Lanham’s 
The Stricklands, an unusual and 
rather well-written novel built 
around the effort to bind together in 
cooperative organization the humble 
members of three races—the white, 
the Negro, and the Indian of the 
border States—all of whom desper¬ 
ately needed protection and a chance, 
which they hoped to find through the 
Southern Tenant Farmers' Union. 
The Night Riders by another writer 
who is experienced in verse as well as 
in prose, William Penn Warren, told 
agaiin the story of the strike of the 
tobacco farmers and traced the dis¬ 
integration of a man brought to the 
use of force against his wish and will 
but finally acquiescing in it. And we 
had Steinbeck's own earlier small 
Book-of-the-Month, Of Mice and Men, 
the scenes of which found their way 
on to the screen—a story focussed on 
unlearned migrant laborers in Cali¬ 
fornia. And we had dozens of others. 


We welcomed that torrential turn 
toward books of urgent social content 
and protest because they brought 
vitality to the movement, they proved 
its social worth, and they gave ad¬ 
ditional indication of its responsive¬ 
ness to the conditions of actual farm 
life in these as well as other days. It 
scotched forever the unjust charge so 
often leveled at rural fiction—^that it 
is limited, sentimental, and nostalgic 
in nature. 

Books As Bayonets 

This new turn forged of rural fic¬ 
tion a powerful weapon for good. 
Discriminating sociologists, rural 
ministers, agricultural economists, 
and more general students of agri¬ 
culture came to acknowledge its po¬ 
tentialities. Through the devices of 
fiction the ramifications and impacts 
of economic stresses could be shown 
in terms of human beings—^in a way 
far more telling and memorable than 
objective kinds of writing could hope 
to do. This fiction enlisted the inter¬ 
est of hundreds upon hundreds who 
would never have read more weighty 
books on these burning subjects, and 
it was sharpened to instigate and 
spur public and private action, rather 
than continued scientific study or 
philosophical discussion. 

More and more these books were 
included in study courses, informally 
at least. Lectures, magazine articles, 
reviews, were sought on the subject. 
Obviously this somewhat imaginative 
treatment gave a sense of the size 
and shape and lurid colors of the 
social and economic problems that 
were engulfing the lives of the other 
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half of our people as no other books 
had done.^ 

But unfortunately the writing of 
this decade was not imaginative 
enough. It was too photographic, too 
documentary, too lacking in perspec¬ 
tive to contribute more, in a literary 
sense, than vitality, color, and verity. 
This was only natural at first, con¬ 
sidering how new the material was to 
fictional hands. It was raw, crude 
stuff. The violent economic events of 
those years had social results that 
were often catastrophic. Small won¬ 
der so many writers felt that the ma¬ 
terial was dramatic enough without 
a re-minting. 

Because of the sincerity of the 
authors, their search for truth, and 
the inherent drama of the material, 
readers and critics could afford at 
first to accept the obvious sincerity 
and endeavor in the place of actual 
attainment. To accept a certain shrill¬ 
ness for genuine effectiveness. To ac¬ 
cept word photographs for the evoca¬ 
tion of character. But the workman¬ 
ship in this field did not mature from 
year to year as well as its best critics 
and the wellwishers of rural fiction 
had hoped. These novels continued to 
be too definitely in the propaganda 
class—and propaganda has never yet 
been good literature. 

Exceptions 

There were, of course, a few 
notable books of rural fiction during 
this decade which were built around 

^ Rural Fiction as Intenreter of Rural 
Life. In Rural Sociology, 1 (March, 1937). 
Rural Fiction Goes Sociological. In Rural 
America, XVI (May, 1938). 


other phases of rural life. First 
among them perhaps in beauty of 
writing, in universal appeal, is The 
Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawl¬ 
ings. It is probable that this simple 
story of a naive country lad in Flor¬ 
ida and his wise and understanding 
grandparents took the reading public 
by storm and carried away the Pulit¬ 
zer fiction prize primarily because it 
was a relief from the depressing 
rural books of the period and carried 
its readers back, in mind at least, to 
a simpler life pressed only by the 
essential wants, and sweetened by 
human love. Then the descriptions of 
an exotic Florida were done with 
affectionate insight and a practiced 
hand. This decade also saw First the 
Blade, by May Miller (Mrs. Justin 
Miller)—a story of her forbears dur¬ 
ing the early development of the 
Joaquin Valley in California in which 
the woman's influential though dif¬ 
ficult part is emphasized. But such 
books were the exceptions in that 
troubled and strident era. 

The Turn of the Forties 
Then came the turn of the decade. 
War loomed on the horizons, east and 
west. Next it burst on Pearl Harbor. 
And on our country and city fam¬ 
ilies alike as their young men were 
hurried by thousands into training 
and combat. Along with the shock and 
dislocations of war, ironically enough, 
came better times of a sort for farm¬ 
ers. Conditions that had been slowly 
improving through rather drastic 
domestic measures, framed expressly 
to relieve the very circumstances 
with which our fiction had been striv- 
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infir, found a guide if bitter solution in 
fantastically huge war demands for 
the things farm families raise and 
sell—and in concomitant and sup¬ 
ported prices. These came at the same 
time that conflict drained from the 
farms their sons and daughters and 
their hired hands. But witii the rest 
of the country farm families could 
drown their troubles for the time at 
least in an avalanche of constructive 
and rewarding work. 

Writers and readers alike swung 
from previous preoccupations to the 
new and exclusively absorbing 
themes of war. These would have con¬ 
centrated the attention anyway but 
it is true that the immediacy of the 
farm problems which had been so en¬ 
grossing in many quarters vanished 
almost overnight. 

Those who have the permanent 
worth of this school of fiction at heart 
are not now sorry to see it lie fallow 
for a term, while the populace races 
excitedly in other directions. This 
period of forgetfulness by a public 
that is necessarily engrossed in the 
ways of war will allow the rural field 
to invite again those attributes of 
perspective, mellowness, and percep¬ 
tion, which, with imagination, true 
insight, and a talented hand, can 
make worthy literature. There is 
every sign that this can and probably 
will be a quietly sound and healthy 
phase, full of potentialities for the 
future. 

War Paradox 

So war has paradoxically brought 
peace to rural fiction. Attention has 
swung from ourselves, our regions. 


our home problems, and our folkways 
to the countries and conditions of our 
good neighbors, our allies, our ene¬ 
mies. It is, of course, a journalistic 
period in literature generally. Our 
wartime material is being rushed 
through in book form to the reading 
public with even less mature consid¬ 
eration than was given to the writing 
of ihe rural books of the foreclosure 
years. But the wider sweep and the 
greater intensity of the material and 
the fact that it is enlisting many 
kinds of experienced observers and 
writers are bringing better books 
than those of ihe farmers’ crisis. The 
prevailing sense of swift events, of 
the necessity for photographic writ¬ 
ing, for instantaneous publication, 
does not create an atmosphere in 
which rural fiction could well fiourish. 

Permanently There 
But in this decade of the forties 
when the rural fiction field is freed 
from the more opportunistic writers, 
the few who have wrought most m:e- 
atively with this material, who have 
always understood it most deeply, 
and who have always held it most 
closely at heart, are still working in 
a permanent way within its borders. 
From them have come a few excdlent 
novels since 1940 rounded the comer. 
Willa Gather, the classic pathfinder 
in these themes, turning to her native 
Virginia, has grasped the nettlesome 
subject of slavery in terms of mis¬ 
tress, master, and maid, in Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl —and hers is a 
story of subtlety and charm. Conrad 
Richter dispenses the calm and en¬ 
during strength of the once unex- 
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plotted outdoors in The Trees. James 
Still’s River of Earth and On Trouble¬ 
some Creek also take us back to life 
in a country undisturbed by the clash 
of industry ro of war as does also 
Jesse Stuart in Trees of Heaven and, 
to a large degree, in his uproarious 
tale of mountaineers of a certain kind 
in Tops for Private Tussie. 

Mary Ellen Chase lends a note of 
distinction to any list and Windswept 
is one of her best. The family in this 
story is not a farm family but is 
rural by conviction and choice, be¬ 
lieving that character, true philos¬ 
ophy of life, and real breadth of view 
are best developed among country 
surroundings—^in this instance on a 
rocky point of the coast of Maine. 
The winds of both World Wars reach 
them and find them ready to meet 
with wisdom and fortitude what that 
so different life-and-death can bring. 

Entrants 

It is since the war began that Iona 
Fuller has begun to write her delight¬ 
fully remote and realistic romances 
of l^e Ojibway Indians. She discloses 
a kind of luminous understanding 
that holds rare promise in The Loon 
Feather and The Shining TraiL 
George Sessions Ferry infuses his 
Texan countr 3 mien vdth infectious 
humor and a telling humanity in Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand and Haek- 
herry Ca/oalier. Elizabeth Chevalier’s 
Drivin’ Woman is a whacking good 
tale of its kind. Then we have Earl 
Guy’s surprisingly effective novel 
Heaven is a Sunswept HiU in whidi 
again we find a kind of true nobility 
animating the humblest citizens, this 


time in Old Man River’s flooded 
areas. 

A phenomenon has erupted this 
last year in a sector that is closely 
akin to rural fiction. It is the deluge 
of books by and about Negroes which 
was outlined in some detail in the 
June number of Rural Sociology. In 
the short time since, additional novels 
have intensified the effect Edith 
Pope’s Coleorton is a splendidly 
wrought and powerful addition. In 
Old Mitt Laughs Last, Clara Puckette 
brings from tiie Sea Islands a delect¬ 
able piece of contemporary folklore. 
A strong first novel has come from 
the young Alabamian, Lonnie Cole¬ 
man, hitherto known by his short 
stories; Escape the Thunder, a tragic 
tale of Negroes of several kinds in 
their own part of town, has the un¬ 
mistakable ring of truth, and has also 
the overtones which make it ri<fiily 
human. 

To Be Remembered 

For fuller understanding it may be 
well to paint in, briefly, the setting 
of these ups-and-downs in rural fic¬ 
tion here outlined. This background 
can be brief because it is to be re¬ 
membered that the whole movement 
of rural fiction did not get underway 
until the early 1900’s when Willa 
Cather began publishing in slow but 
steady succession her strongly 
realized and strongly projected 
novels which are not only among the 
finest she has ever done but which, 
with one or two others, stand as the 
classics of the movement. It so hap¬ 
pens that both (yPioneers and My 
Antonia are delineations of the ex- 
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panding characters of magnificent 
young pioneer women who grow in 
depth of character as they work to 
bring forth the best in their land and 
in their potential communities. 

Not until a Pulitzer Prize was 
awarded to a somewhat lesser novel 
by Miss Gather, One of Ours, was at¬ 
tention turned to her work and the 
nature of her materials. But the 
1920’s brought a quickened interest 
on the part of both authors and pub¬ 
lic. So swiftly it came as to leave 
rather breathless those few who had 
been watching this infrequent rural 
fiction with intense interest. The sur¬ 
prising response that these novels 
awakened grew to the proportions of 
a real popularity. With this public 
appreciation came a general improve¬ 
ment among those now working in 
this field. Rather more than grad¬ 
ually, good craftsmanship, strong 
characterizations, diversity, and in¬ 
sight in interpretations made for a 
quality that had been lacking in al¬ 
most all rural fiction except Miss 
Gather’s novels. Farm-life fiction, de¬ 
veloping variety, and felicity in scene, 
content, form, and style, now was 
meeting the standards demanded of 
good fictional literature. 

Like Other Arts 

This genuine coming into its own 
was in harmony with tendencies and 
trends that were appearing in the 
other arts. In line with Frederick 
Turner’s formulation of the theory 
of the frontier, the various arts in 
America began to take on a definitely 
national, not to say regional, flavor. 
More and more they turned from the 


shackling influences of eastern Amer¬ 
ica and of Europe and developed 
marked content and characteristics of 
their own. This was exemplified in 
the influence of Harriet Monroe in 
poetry, Glarence Alvord in history, 
Lorado Taft in sculpture, Theodore 
Thomas in music, Hamlin Garland in 
fiction. For by this time Hamlin Gar¬ 
land more than any other preached 
everywhere the values of rural mate¬ 
rial in literature. The sterling nature 
of his Middle Border series of bi¬ 
ographical novels, based on the lives 
of his pioneer forebears demon¬ 
strated what he taught, although 
Garland was always spokesman 
rather than artist and, in the words 
of another, always over-valued his 
own pedestrian talent. But some of 
the volumes in this series won recog¬ 
nition and widely-coveted awards 
both as fiction and as biography. 

Among the rural novels of this 
period that are noteworthy, that still 
are frequently mentioned when 
American literature is reviewed— 
perhaps because they are found on 
prize-winning lists—and that have 
had influence on later writers are 
Margaret Wilson’s The Able Me-- 
Laughlins, Glenway Wescott’s The 
Grandmothers, Gornelia James Can¬ 
non’s Red Rtist, Edna Ferber’s So 
Big and American Beauty, and those 
unusual earlier books by Elizabeth 
Roberts Maddox—^the sensitive story 
of the trials of tenancy in Time of 
Man and the romantic pioneer novel 
of Kentucky called The Great 
Meadow, Bess Streeter Aldrich’s sin¬ 
cere and moving stories may lack lit- 
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erary quality but perhaps no farm- 
life novel has evoked a more loyal 
and numerous following than A 
Lantern in Her Hand. 

It was in the 1920’s, too, that sev¬ 
eral sequences of rural novels ap¬ 
peared which carried succeeding gen¬ 
erations of American families 
through several volumes. These we 
call the sagas of the movement. They 
demonstrated not only the stability 
of country life as it was then lived in 
the United States, but demonstrated 
the richness of the material in this 
field and the marked influence of this 
kind of developing life on the develop¬ 
ment of character. Notable among 
these sequences were Herbert Quick’s 
trilogy, VanderrmrKs Folly, The 
Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman, 
in which we find Iowa a remote rural 
region struggling with the problems 
of isolation, follow it through the 
growth of community and county, 
and finally leave it a great State in 
the very center of the Nation and 
wrestling with the problems of so- 
called progress and civilization. 

Rolvaag’s trilogy included one of 
the other classics of rural fiction— 
Giants in the Earth. This was a rich 
and fully realized story of pioneer life 
on our great prairies and its varying 
effects on varying natures and char¬ 
acters. It was by no means matched 
by its successors Peder Victorious 
and Their Father's God. Hamlin Gar¬ 
land’s Middle Border series was per¬ 
haps the best known of all. 

It was in the 1920’s too that the 
other farm-life classic appeared— 


Ellen Glasgow’s Barren Ground. This 
was a story, not of the dramatic mak¬ 
ing of land in the expanding West, 
but of the painstaking remaking of 
life and land in a worn-out part of 
Virginia. If this fact was somewhat 
fortuitous in this artist’s remarkable 
scheme of things, it was an appealing 
and a motivating force which gave 
strength and substance to the story. 

It was in this banner decade that 
rural fiction developed its startling 
propensity to carry off literary 
prizes. The list of Pulitzer awards for 
these years reads like a list of rural 
novels. Not content with signalizing 
rural stories year after year, awards 
also went with disconcerting fre¬ 
quency to the rural poetry of Robert 
Frost and Robert Coffin. Rural bi¬ 
ography shared in the winnings, 
through Hamlin Garland and Marie 
Sandoz. 

Regionalism Inevitable 

It was also in the 1920’s that reg¬ 
ionalism flowered. By the very nature 
of the material, regionalism is fur¬ 
thered by farm-life fiction. In the 
earlier volumes the development of 
the Midwest was a favorite and al¬ 
most exclusive theme, but in the 
1920’s the books of an historical cast 
were more likely to be rooted in the 
newly developed regions. Honey in 
the Horn, by H. L. Davis, is con¬ 
cerned with the fairly recent settle¬ 
ment of Oregon, for instance; it 
garnered two coveted awards. 

Toward the end of the twenties the 
new determination to show the rough 
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and seamy side of some of our pio¬ 
neers to balance the earlier and per¬ 
haps somewhat roseate themes began 
to dominate the biographical stories. 
Marie Sandoz literally took the prize 
in this new telling, with her fictional 
story of her father's rough-and-re- 
lentless life in Old Jules. Others fol¬ 
lowed, but it was Vardis Fisher who 
spilled forth in rapid succession books 
that formed a remarkable tetralogy 
in which he grew from sensitive boy 
to frustrated manhood while im¬ 
mersed in or pursued by the brutaliz¬ 
ing influences of pioneer Idaho. 


And So Today 

Along with other novels of those 
years rural fiction began to go tough. 
Nostalgia, if ever it had afflicted this 
school of writing, as was so fre¬ 
quently claimed, vanished and has not 
returned. The stage was set for the 
crude realities of the frightening 
1930's which, in its own and different 
way, brought us to the point and 
frame of mind wherein, so far as 
mere books go, we did not regret the 
flight of so many writers from the 
rural scene, to be engulfed, along with 
our multitudes of readers, both old 
and new, in the tides of war. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

THE USE OF ROAD TURNINGS IN COMMUNITY RESEARCH 


There is no substitute for the census ap¬ 
proach to the problem of complete mapping 
of a community area, but it is often incon¬ 
venient or impossible to adopt this pro¬ 
cedure. Consequently, various shorthand 
methods have been used in community re¬ 
search for outlining the boundaries within 
which commonality of experience is postu¬ 
lated. Many of these methods have been in 
common use since Galpin popularized sev¬ 
eral of them in his Walworth County study 
published in 1915.^ 

In studies where it is unnecessary to 
separate phases of community life, such as 
marketing or recreation or high school at¬ 
tendance, the method of studying road turn¬ 
ings as indication of gross traffic flow may 
often prove adequate. Again it was Galpin 
who was first among rural sociologists to 
suggest this method, although its published 
source is obscure and the method has been 
all but forgotten among sociologists. The 
few geographers who use the method^ have 
not acknowledged Galpin as the originator. 

Galpin’s statement of the method was 
made before the first Wisconsin Country 
Life Conference, in 1911. He said: 

Take the village as the community 
center; start out from here on any road 
into the open country; you come to a 
home, and the deep wear of the wheels 
out of the yard toward the village in¬ 
dicates that this home natursJly goes 
to this village for trade, doctor, post 
office, churdi, lodge, entertainment, 
high school; the next home the same, 
and next and next, until by and by you 
come to a home where the ruts run the 


^ C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an 
Agricultural Community, Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station Research bul¬ 
letin 34. 

* See Stanley D. Dodge, “Bureau and the 
Princeton community,*' Annals of the As¬ 
sociation of American Geographers XXII 
(1932), 159-209. Geographers with the TVA 
have also used the method. 


other way and grass grows a little per¬ 
haps in the turn toward this village, 
and you find that this home goes to an 
adjoining town for its major associa¬ 
tions; between these two homes is the 
bounding line of the community.^ 

Warren H. Wilson called the community 
that area represented by the length of the 
team haul.'^ This was another and possibly 
related statement of the road-tuming idea, 
although Wilson's and Galpin’s observations 
would not coincide in sparsely settled areas 
Where some farmers or ranchers would have 
more than a full day’s haul to reach a trad¬ 
ing center in any direction. The homdy 
phraseology of both statements might imply 
that the idea is inapplicable in an age of 
motor travel, and this may explain their 
recent neglect as methods. 

The experience of geographers and crit¬ 
ical testing in two sociological studies!^ 
within the last few years would indicate 
that road turnings even on modem cement 
highways can in most cases be readily 
charted. The method has the advantage that 
it can if necessary be completed quickly, or 
can be done as a byproduct of travel to and 
from interviews in the course of community 
research. 

Basically, the method consists simply of 
accumulating on a road map of the area, 
enough road turnings that the traffic shed 
of the community in question can be 

’First Wisconsin Country Life Confer¬ 
ence. Bulletin of the University of Wis¬ 
consin. 1911. pp. 12-18. 

* In the book, The Evolution of the Coun¬ 
try Community j 1912, p. 91. 

’’ The writer validated this method during 
studies in Kanabec County, Minnesota and 
Racine County, Wisconsin. In both cases, 
the evidence of road turnings presented 
roughly the same community outline as was 
secured by a combination of other methods, 
outlining high school attendance, recreation, 
shopping and cream and milk marketing 
areas. 
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mapped. Certain difficulties will be encoun¬ 
tered, and some guiding points are available 
for simplifying these difficulties. 

One difficulty lies in the fact that much 
travel today exceeds the “team haul” 
length. Federal and state highways in all 
directions carry more traffic through a high 
proportion of communities today than can 
be found shuttling back and forth within 
the community boundaries. In such cases, 
reliance must be placed more heavily upon 
traffic flow on the county and township 
roads. It is not simply necessary to ignore 
the longer distance flow on the larger high¬ 
ways; it is in many cases necessary to make 
calculated allowance for it. Road turning 
data are often not adequate to this par¬ 
ticular task. 

A further difficulty arises from this super¬ 
imposition of state and federal highways 
upon the local system of county and town¬ 
ship roads. Many farmers, leaving their 
farm over a township road, travel over 
state or even federal highways for a few 
miles enroute to their community center. 
This joint use of roads would cause little 
difficulty in research if the travd were al¬ 
ways by the most direct route, but a farmer 
will often drive a mile or so out of his way 
in order to use the best road into town. 

There are other disturbances of a minor 
nature. Some farmers operate two farms a 
half mile or more apart and on different 
sides of the highway. The road out of the 
farmstead where the operator resides may 
be more heavily worn in the direction of his 
other farm than in the direction of his 
community. Sometimes there are two roads 


out of one farmstead, one used when going 
one direction and the other used when going 
in the opposite direction. Road turnings also 
have a seasonal phase in regions where the 
type of crop dictates the use of a marketing 
point distinct from the farmer’s year-round 
community. There are other chance factors, 
such as work-trading arrangements across 
community boundaries, which will operate 
in individual cases, and upset what would 
otherwise be a homogenous picture of traf¬ 
fic shed. Overlap between community boun¬ 
daries must be expected, and therefore uni¬ 
form road turnings are unlikely even if 
there were no disturbances to the data. 

The student who chooses to use the 
method of road turnings will easily acquire 
the few arts of observation necessary. Some¬ 
times the indication of direction of turn is 
a matter of the presence or absence of 
grass, as Galpin suggested. Sometimes it 
is heavier wear or deeper ruts, ruts so deep 
in one direction that a vehicle would receive 
a severe bump when turning the other way. 
Often when there is no indication at all at 
the point of turning, the direction can be 
determined by observing a wide swing fur¬ 
ther back in the driveway, in preparation 
for negotiating the turn. Sometimes mud 
tracks on cement, or smoothened gravd at 
points after the turn is made, can be used as 
a guide of direction of turn. Whatever type 
of observation is found appropriate at eadi 
driveway, it is possible in a high proportion 
of cases to make the observation while driv¬ 
ing and without stopping the automobile. 

F. Howabd Forsyth. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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U. S. Bureau of the Census. Population. 
Internal migration 1985 to 19AO. Color 
and sex of migrants. 490 pp. Washington, 
1943. 

IT. S. Bureau of the Census. Population. 
Differential fertility 19AO and 1910. Fer^ 
tility for States and large cities. 281 pp. 
Washington, 1943. 

XT. S. Bureau of the Census, Population. 
Characteristics of the nonwhtte popula¬ 
tion by race. 112 pp. Washington, 1943. 

The three bulletins listed above represent 
a small part of an ambitious program for 
research monographs and special tabula¬ 
tions planned by the Census Bureau before 
the war. It is a tribute to the Census Bureau 
that this much of their program has been 
salvaged, and that bulletins covering other 
segments of the program are under prep¬ 
aration. 

The Census of 1940 introduced an im- 
IK>rtant innovation on the schedule: a ques¬ 
tion concerning migration between two fixed 
points in time was asked. Tabulation of 
answers to this question makes possible for 
the first time in American history a direct 
analysis of the streams of internal migra¬ 
tion. Until this tabulation was made avail¬ 
able, studies of internal migration in this 
country, on a large scale, were limited to 
two types of analyses: (1) analysis of net 
migration between two census periods by 
applying survivor coefficients to the age 
and sex specific classes of the population at 
the earlier census period and attributing 
differences between the computed and actual 
population at the later census period to mi¬ 
gration gains or losses; (2) analysis of 
resident population in terms of birthplace. 
Both of these methods yielded valuable in¬ 
sights into problems connected with internal 
migration, but neither of them was appro- 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, E. J. Nied- 
erfrank, Margaret J. Hagood, Eleanor H. 
Bemert, and Rachd R. Swiger. 


priate for indicating, with any precision, 
temporal or spatial variations in the amount 
of migration, or selective factors in terms 
of the characteristics of the migrants. With 
the bulletin on internal migration at hand, 
the sociologist can now analyze the amount 
and direction of rural-urban migration, the 
relation of net migration in a given area to 
the total inflow and outflow, the distance 
and direction of migration, and, to a limited 
extent, the characteristics (sex and color) 
of the migrants. It is to be hoped that noth¬ 
ing will interfere with the projected plan 
for a further bulletin giving other sig- 
mficant classifications of migrants and non¬ 
migrants respectivdy in terms of age, edu¬ 
cation, employment status and occupation. 
With the data of the present bulletin, and 
these further classifications at hand, the 
sociologist will at last be able to test 
empirically important hypotheses regarding 
migration that have recently been developed 
by Stouffer, Elineberg, Heberle, and others. 
For such analyses, however, limitations of 
the data will have to be kept in mind. These 
limitations are well stated in the bulletin 
as follows: ''Even the 1940 question . . . 
does not indicate all the different moves 
that were made during the five-year period 
nor the number of persons who moved out 
of an area during the period but returned 
before the census date. Persons who moved 
from their 1935 residence and died before 
census was taken in 1940 obviously were 
not included with the migrants during the 
period. The data thus show only the result 
of migration over the five-year period as 
indicated by place of residence in 1940 and 
in 1935.” (p. 1.) It is dear that the terminal 
points between which migration was de¬ 
termined are too far apart to reveal the 
nature of the depression migration of the 
late 1930s. If a census is taken in 1945, and 
a similar question asked, most of the great 
war-time migration will remain unrecorded. 
Valuable as the data obtained from a ques- 
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tion of this sort are, they do not fill the 
need for a record of the shorter-time up¬ 
swings and downswings in migration that 
would result if a system of population ac¬ 
counting approximating that used in Sweden 
or Holland were developed. 

The bulletin on Differential Fertility also 
breaks new ground. It contains the first 
statistics on the number of children ever 
bom to married women that the Bureau of 
the Census has published, even though ques¬ 
tions bearing on this point had been asked 
in the Census of 1890, 1900 and 1910, as 
well as in 1940. For purposes of comparison, 
analysis in this bulletin is based on data for 
both 1910 and 1940. “Women are classified 
by number of children ever bom, number 
of children under 6 years old, and number 
of children 5 to 9 years old. Women classi¬ 
fied by number of children are also classi¬ 
fied by age, color, and marital status. Data 
on age at marriage and duration of mar¬ 
riage are also presented, although not in 
combination with number of children.*’ 
(p. 1.) Regional, State, and urban-mral 
breakdowns are made, and detail is pre¬ 
sented for large cities as well as for the 
larger metropolitan districts. 

This wealth of detail will provide sociol¬ 
ogists interested in empirical analysis of 
differential fertility with possibilities of ex¬ 
ploration comparable to those provided for 
migration specialists in the Internal Migra¬ 
tion bulletin. As in the case of the new 
migration data, these new data on fertility 
will inevitably lead to greater precision in 
analysis, in large scale studies, than has 
been possible with types of data heretofore 
available. Because of defective birth sta¬ 
tistics, analysis of differential fertility, in 
large scale studies, has been based largely 
on data provided by the age-sex distribution 
of the population. The various child-woman 
ratios thus used have been recognized as 
inadequate, and the distorting influence of 
differential child mortality upon these ratios 
has been pointed out. The present data will 
clear up many of these technical inade¬ 
quacies and should throw light on the ex¬ 
tent and nature of the unrdiability in 
earlier studies. 


The bulletin on Differential Fertility de¬ 
viates fmm past Census procedure not only 
in respect to the type of data presented, but 
also because it is based on a careful sampl¬ 
ing procedure. Tip to the time of the present 
census, official distmst of sampling has 
operated to deprive research workers of 
many valuable data. Important cross-tabu¬ 
lations could not be made because of the 
expense of tabulating and publishing data 
for the statistical universe. Even though it 
was tacitly acknowledged that the Census 
was incomplete and that the margin of 
unreliability for certain data was wide, data, 
if presented at all had to be presented down 
to the last digit for the United States and 
all subdivisions thereof. The very bulk of 
the material made many relevant cross¬ 
tabulation impossible. Other data, available 
on the schedules were not tabulated at all. 
Careful sampling of schedules was the ob¬ 
vious but neglected solution. That the re¬ 
sistance towards the use of samples has now 
been overcome is a matter for whidi the 
present Census staff should be con¬ 
gratulated. 

Another admirable deviation from past 
procedure in this bulletin (and in the 1940 
census publications generally) is the brief 
but important aids that are given to evalu¬ 
ation of the data. Defects and limitations 
are frankly and adequately noted. The user 
of these statistics will have no excuse for 
misusing them. Furthermore, a more com¬ 
plete technical report is promised, in which 
there will be “a detailed exposition of the 
sampling method, descriptions of the var¬ 
ious samples that were taken, and com¬ 
parisons between the samples and the com¬ 
plete count.” Again, it is hoped that nothing 
will interfere with the publication plan. 

The third bulletin under review, on the 
Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population 
by Race, will be received with gratitude by 
all students of minority problems who 
struggled in vain to m^e sense in analyses 
based on the heterogeneous dassification 
“other races” used in most of the tabula¬ 
tions in the 1930 census. The Negro minor¬ 
ity has always received relativdy adequate 
tabular treatment; but the Japanese, Chin- 
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esei and Filipino minorities, so unlike each 
other, and so important in the Western 
region, were usually lumped together with 
Indians, Mexicans and various other minor 
racial groups. In the present bulletin, each 
group is tabulated separately in terms of 
many of the important variables considered 
in the main Population volumes. It is to be 
hoped that the precedent thus established 
will be followed in subsequent censuses. 

Excellent though it is in so many respects, 
the Bulletin fails to give the maximum pos> 
sible service for research purposes. Certain 
of the tabulations are unduly curtailed, e.g., 
marital status is shown by sex and nativity 
for three age groups only, 15-24, 25-34, 35 
and over; children under one are not seg¬ 
regated in the age-sex tabulations; years 
of school completed and employment status 
are not shown by age groups. Since the age 
distributions of the minority groups are all 
atypical, considerable detail in age-break¬ 
downs is necessary for adequate analysis. 

In future Censuses the meaningless, 
catch-all dassification “nonwhites” which is 
carried through in all possible detail in 
table after table in the general volumes, 
could profitably be discarded and a fraction 
of the labor and cost thus saved diverted to 
further significant break-downs for specific 
minority groups. 

Another instance of failure of this bulle¬ 
tin to give maximum service is the rigid 
application of the rule excluding presenta¬ 
tion of data for urban and rural portions of 
a State if the population of a specified 
group amounted to less than 2,000. For 
example, we find no breakdown of the Jap¬ 
anese minority by age and sex for urban 
and rural portions of Oregon. Granting 
that the data for Oregon, taken by them¬ 
selves, might be unreliable for analysis of 
differentials, the possibility that the re¬ 
search worker might want to combine Ore¬ 
gon data Tvith data from contiguous or 
similar States, should have been taken into 
account. The combination of data made in 
the Bulletin for “regions” is not an ade¬ 
quate substitute. The regions delimited by 


the Census Bureau (North, East, South, 
North Central and West) are not suitable 
for many purposes and mask many im¬ 
portant differentials. In fact, the so-called 
regional summaries, which again, cover 
many pages in most bulletins and all gen¬ 
eral volumes, could well be omitted com¬ 
pletely in favor of more detail for smaller 
areas. It can be assumed that every analyst 
of census data has an adding machine at 
his disposal. With this equipment he can 
readily combine detail into regional classes 
of his own devising with a much higher 
probability of fruitful results than if he is 
limited to these ready-made and artificial 
“regions.” 

One further point regarding racial classi¬ 
fication in this Census must be made. The 
Mexican population is no longer considered 
as belonging to a “minor race” and is, 
therefore, excluded from this bulletin. It is 
inferred that pressure was exerted on the 
Census Bureau to classify Mexicans as 
“white.” The result is a major discrepancy 
between the censuses of 1930 and 1940, 
loss of significant detail regarding the demo¬ 
graphic and social progress of an important 
minority group, and the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent. That pressure of this 
sort must be yielded to by the Census Bu¬ 
reau is to be deplored. Solution of minority 
problems is not so simple that it can be at¬ 
tained by abstention from classification of 
a recognized minority for statistical pur¬ 
poses. Furthermore, if the classification was 
considered discriminatory in the case of the 
Mexicans, why is it not equally discrimina¬ 
tory for Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos—^to say nothing of American In¬ 
dians? To the extent that classifications of 
this sort lead to analysis of important cul¬ 
tural differentials, they should unquestion¬ 
ably be continued in as great detail as 
feasible. It would, of course, be desirable to 
extend such classification to whites in terms 
of the ethnic groups from which they are 
derived. 

Dorothy S. Thomas. 
University of California. 
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Farm Labor 

A survey of 252 fanners in 5 major types 
of farming areas in Marylandi was made 
in the summer of 1942 to (1) determine 
cash wages paid permanent, seasonal, and 
piecework farm laborers, (2) ascertain the 
kinds and values of perquisites supplied 
farm laborers in addition to cash wages 
paid, (3) obtain data on the major housing 
facilities for farm laborers, (4) determine 
the chief labor problems on farms in differ¬ 
ent types of farming areas. Perquisites 
were furnished to 96 per cent of the month 
hands and 98 per cent of the permanent day 
laborers. About 50 per cent were given the 
use of a house or rooming facilities; 62 
per cent were boarded and 46 per cent re¬ 
ceived house fuel. One-third received dairy 
products and 16 per cent received meats. 
Perquisites were furnished to 89 per cent of 
the seasonal day laborers and 36 per cent 
of the hour laborers. Most seasonal farm 
laborers were boarded, but did not receive 
other perquisites. Approximately one-third 
of the monthly wages paid permanent lab¬ 
orers and almost one-fourth of the wages 
of day laborers were in the form of 
perquisites. 

Estimates of regional and size-of-farm 
differentials in labor productivity and in 
farm income of agricultural workers have 
been developed on the basis of sample tabu¬ 
lations from the 1940 Census of Agricul¬ 
ture.^ For each major geographic division 
estimates are presented of the average gross 
and net returns from farming per farm and 
per worker for each value group of farms, 
when classified according to total value of 
products sold, traded or used by farm house¬ 
holds. These figures indicate that a great 
range in production per worker existed be- 

P. Walker and S. H. DeVault. Wages 
and housing facilities for farm labor, Md. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. A.29, pp. 67-92. Col¬ 
lege Park, Dec., 1943. 

^ Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Differentials in productivity and 
in farm income of agricultural workers by 
size of enterprise and by regions, 54 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. XJ. S. Dept. Agr. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Aug., 1944. 


tween the smaller and larger scale farms in 
every region, as well as between regional 
averages. They indicate that a great deal 
of under-employment and ineffective em¬ 
ployment existed on the smaller and inade¬ 
quate farms during 1939. The concentration 
of inadequate farms in the South is reflected 
in the low gross or net returns per worker. 
For example, the total value of agricultural 
products sold, traded or used by farm house¬ 
holds was only $397 per farm worker in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala¬ 
bama, and Mississippi, in contrast with a 
value of $1,314 per worker in the Pacific 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali¬ 
fornia. While the estimates relate to differ¬ 
entials existing in 1939, they may be useful 
in post-war agricultural planning in esti¬ 
mating for a projected volume of agricul¬ 
tural production the required number of 
workers under different assumptions as to 
distribution of farms by size of enterprise. 

Reports on the farm labor situation in 
Kentucky, recently issued by the Experi¬ 
ment Station, include the Eastern Kentucky 
farms,3 the Central Bluegrass area,^ the 
Pennyroyal,® and the Lower Ohio Valley.® 
Data were obtained through field surveys 
on the usual amount of labor needed for 
livestock and crops, the anticipated extra¬ 
day labor needed in 1943 for seasonal crop 
production, the results expected if labor 
shortage occurs, and the possibilities of 
securing '^potentially available*’ workers 
from Eastern Kentucky to meet the labor 
shortages in other areas. 

*John H. Bondurant. War labor supply 
and farm production on eastern Kentucky 
farms. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 
131, 23 pp. Lexin^n, Mar. 15, 1943. 

^ John H. Bondurant. Farm labor situa¬ 
tion in the central bluegrass area. Ky. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 137, 6 pp. Lex¬ 
ington, Aug., 1943. 

” John H. Bondurant and Geo. B. Byers. 
Farm labor situation in the Pennyroyal, 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 136,10 
pp. Lexington, Aug., 1943. 

*John H. Bondurant and Geo. B. Byers. 
Farm labor situation in the lower Ohio 
vaUey. Ky. Agr. Sta. 12 pp. Lexing¬ 

ton, Aug., 1943. 
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A study of farm wages in Kentucky^ 
from 1938-1943 contains tables showing the 
cash wage and non-cash remuneration of 
year hands and seasonal day hands by 
type-of-farming areas. Suggestions for a 
profit-sharing plan between operator and 
laborer are included. 

Another report^ gives the usual custom 
rates for farm jobs in 1942 by counties and 
type-of-farming areas. Variations in rates 
were caused by differences in working con¬ 
ditions, number of farmers having ma¬ 
chinery to do custom work in relation to 
the local demand for it, and an understand¬ 
ing of the costs of the work. The rates have 
grown out of bargaining between parties. 

Rural Youth 

In order to furnish interested action 
groups with factual information relevant to 
the problems of Rural youth in Branch 
County, Michigan^ 1,055 rural residents be¬ 
tween the ages of 16 and 28 were inter¬ 
viewed during the springs of 1941 and 
1942. Topics of investigation included home 
and family education, community problems, 
employment, changes in occupations and 
farm opportunities. It appears from the 
findings, that the main problem of rural 
youth is making a satisfactory transition to 
the adult life of the community. Dissatis¬ 
faction with recreation and entertainment 
facilities and the personal problems in¬ 
volved in making money were concomitantly 
revealed. 

Population 

A study of the Education of the farm 
population in Minne8ota\^ shows that only 

’George B. Byers. Farm wages in Ken- 
tucky, 1938-19^3, Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm 
Ec. Misc. 138,12 pp. Progress Report, Lex- 
in^n. Sept., 1943. 

■George B. Byers. Custom rates for farm 
jobs — 19jt2, Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. 
Misc. 134, 33 pp. Lexington, Mar. 30, 1943. 

■F. M. Atchley and others. Rural youth 
in Branch County, Michigan. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. F. M. 340, 33 pp. In cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Lansing, Jan., 1944. 

"Lowry Nelson. Education of the farm 
population in Minnesota, Minn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 377, 16 pp. St. Paul, June, 1944. 


half of the farm youth 16-17 years of age 
were attending school in 1940. For each age 
group up to and including those 14 years 
old, except the five year olds, Minnesota's 
rural farm population exceeds the average 
for the country as a whole, but from 15 
years on it falls below the national average 
in school attendance. In the proportions of 
16 and 17 year olds (native white only) in 
the rural farm population attending school, 
Minnesota ranked second from the bottom 
of the 48 States in 1930 and seventh from 
the bottom in 1940. The proportion for boys 
is larger than for girls, with the difference 
greater than in any other State. School at¬ 
tendance of this age group (16-17 years of 
age) varies widely among the counties of 
the State from about 50 per cent in Sibley 
to 85 per cent in St. Louis. In general, 
counties north of the Twin City area make 
a better showing than those to the south. 
There was a positive relation between the 
per cent of 16 and 17 year olds attending 
school in 1930 and the per cent of farm 
adults in 1940 with any high school educa¬ 
tion. From a special study of eighth grade 
graduates in five counties, 1931-1939, it was 
found that the greater the distance from a 
high school the larger the per cent of the 
graduates who attend. The difference de¬ 
creased from 1931 to 1939 probably as a 
result of improved transportation. 

Community Studies 

In order to measure factors affecting par¬ 
ticipation of farmers in Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Work,i^ rating scales and index 
values were developed for participation and 
for the effort of the county agent to obtain 
participation based on the county agents’ an¬ 
nual reports. A large proportion of farmers 
native born, farm ownership, and percent¬ 
age of farmers doing business with or 
through cooperative organizations were pos¬ 
itively related to participation. But educa¬ 
tion, percentage of first class land in the 

^Charles R. Hoffer. Selected social fac¬ 
tors affecting participation of farmers in 
agricultural extension work, Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Special Bui. 331, 39 pp. East 
Lansing, June, 1944. 
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county, and ownership of automobiles did 
not show a positive relationship with par¬ 
ticipation. Participation on an individual 
basis is positively associated with participa¬ 
tion in groups. 

The development and decline of Cheboy¬ 
gan, Michigan, a lumber town, is described 
in the bulletin Socio-economic evolution in 
a timbered area in Northern MichiganA^ 
(b) Contact with the Outside World, (c) 
Economic Life, (d) Education, (e) Relig¬ 
ious Activity, (f) Use of Leisure, (g) 
Health, (h) Social Welfare, (i) Govern¬ 
ment and Political Activity, (j) Attitudes 
and Ideals, (k) Leadership and Class 
Structure, (1) The Integration of Com¬ 
munity Life. The second section describes 
50 years of change in respect to these 
categories and traces the effects of the de¬ 
cline of lumber, the effort to find another 
resource, including the development of 
farming, and the results of the depression 
of the 1930*s and the adjustment which 
promises some stability. 

Experiments were conducted in Elmira, 
New York, and Kensington, Pennsylvania,^^ 
to learn the effectiveness of community 
campaigns in changing food-conservation 
practices. Local nutrition committees under 
the supervision of a nutritionist of the 
Food Distribution Administration con¬ 
ducted the campaigns. They were promoted 
by business firms, schools, and other organi¬ 
zations through food demonstrations, news¬ 
paper articles, and radio broadcasts. Block 
leaders were assisted by scout groups and 
4-H clubs in distributing literature and 
conducting programs. Before and after the 

’“D. L. Gibson. Socio-economic evolution 
in a timbered area in northern Michigan. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 193, 76 
pp. East Lansing, June, 1944. 

The town is described in the period around 
1890 with discussions of (a) The People, 

“Howard R. Cottam and others. Effec¬ 
tiveness of campaigns in minimizing con¬ 
sumer food waste, 42 pp. War Pood Ad¬ 
ministration in cooperation with the Bur. 
Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. and the Nu¬ 
trition Committees of Elmira, New York, 
and New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., June, 1944. 


campaigns, the prevalence of selected food 
conservation practices was ascertained by 
interviews in households selected to repre¬ 
sent a cross-section of all classes in the city. 
Interviews were conducted in about one of 
each 50 Elmira households and one of each 
30 New Kensington households. Inter¬ 
viewers found that far more people were 
reached through the press and radio than 
through speeches, demonstrations, and per¬ 
sonal visits. Educational information was 
effective in reducing food waste both in 
quantity and in loss of vitamins and min¬ 
erals. Little real enthusiasm was shown by 
housewives for the instruction given them 
in food management; apparently many felt 
that they were already saving food. Recom¬ 
mendations are given as guides for possible 
similar campaigpis. 

Miscellaneous 

Only a few days after news of Dr. Sand¬ 
erson's death, the mail brought a Bibliog¬ 
raphy of the department of rural sociology, 
Cornell UniversityM Here is a monument 
to the endeavors which Dr. Sanderson built 
during his years at Cornell through his own 
work and the work of his colleagues and 
students. 

The Wartime Social Survey in Great 
Britainio recently undertook an inquiry de¬ 
signed to obtain basic information useful to 
the department of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture concerned with publicity, to check up 
the effectiveness of the existing publicity 
and to find out how far practices had been 
influenced by it. The sample consisted of 
1,968 farmers. They were classified by 
tenure, age, size of holding, and type of 
farm. Data included an account of the 
origin and education of the farmer, his 
sources of advice including his experience 

“W. A. Anderson. Bibliography of the 
department of rural sociology Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 15, 24 pp. Ithaca, Sept., 1944. 

” Dennis Chapman and others. Agricul¬ 
tural information and the farmer. An in¬ 
quiry made for the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 74 pp. New Series, No. 38. 
Wartime Social Survey, London, England, 
May, 1944, 
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with his county committee, the papers and 
journals that he reads, radio programs he 
hears and his attitude to general and tech¬ 
nical education. 

The summary of the report states in 
part: The first point which comes out of 
the whole of this research is that the atti¬ 
tude of the farming community to the whole 
question of technical education is a very 
positive one. The results show throughout 
that farmers are keenly interested in these 
issues and, in spite of occasional super¬ 
ficial grumblings, the work of the Ministry 
is well appreciated in the sphere of tech¬ 
nical education and advice. 

For those who are concerned with prob¬ 
lems of informing farmers the most strik¬ 
ing characteristic of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation is its homogeneity. It may be re¬ 
membered that nine-tenths of farmers are 
the sons of farmers and that four-fifths of 
them learned to farm on their father’s 
farm or on the farm of a relative, and that 
the recruits to farming from other profes¬ 
sions are very often men who have already 
had a career; thus there is little recruit¬ 
ment to farming of young men from other 
occupations or straight from school as there 
is in industry and in the professions. The 
direct method of informing farmers by pub¬ 
licity media has clearly had great success 
although its influence has been uneven. In 
considering publicity media it is important 
to remember that the very small farmers 
who are a large proportion of the total are 
much handicapped by lack of time. The 
kind of media which appear to have had 
most effect are advertisements in the local 
and farming press and the wireless. Leaf¬ 
lets, although disliked by some farmers, 
have undoubtedly been very useful. The 
wireless and the local and farming press 
are particularly important to the small 
farmers who are so much more tied to their 
farms than those who have a staff. Prac¬ 
tical demonstrations and the county com¬ 
mittees were considered valuable methods 
of disseminating information although here 
again the ''small man” is handicapped by 
lack of time to attend. The inquiry into the 
work of the county committee showed that 


the Advisory Services of the Agricultural 
Executive Committees were greatly appre¬ 
ciated and that most farmers would like 
this type of organization to continue after 
the war. The positive effects of the commit¬ 
tees’ work were obvious at almost every 
stage of the inquiry. It appears that the 
"small” farmer who is often farming single- 
handed—or at the most with one or two 
labourers—has special problems which so 
far have not been met fully—^lack of time 
prevents him from participating in many 
of the educational activities of the county 
committees and the same factor makes the 
study of printed information equally 
difficult. 

Statements from the Department of Ag* 
riculture Interhureau Committee on Post- 
War Programs^ submitted to the Home 
Special Committee on Economic Policy and 
Planning^^ include statements on rural 
housing, rural health, extension of Social 
Security programs to farm people, farming 
opportunities for veterans and war workers 
and need for different types of programs 
for different types of farmers. 

Some possible meam of improving Yir- 
giniafs rural medical ewre,^^ is a statement 
based on the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Study. Four main conditions 
are discussed: (1) The changing situation 
in the medical world makes changing pro¬ 
cedure in rural medical care desirable; (2) 
The cost of medical care tends to be out of 
line with the normal income of rural people; 
(3) One promising step in providing more 
adequate rural medical care through the 
use of the principle of insurance or some 
cost dispersion plan; (4) There are certain 

“U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Commit¬ 
tee on Post-War Programs. Statements from 
the Department of Agriculture Interbureau 
Committee on Post-War Programs sub¬ 
mitted to the House Special Committee on 
Economic Policy and Planning. 45 pp. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 23, 1944. 

”W. E. Garnett and Ldand B. Tate. 
Some possible means of improving Vir¬ 
ginians rural medical care. Va. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Rur. Soc. Memo. Rpt. No. 28, 8 pp., 
Blacksburg, May, 1944. 
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factors that the Farm Bureau, Home Dem¬ 
onstration Clubs, and similar groups need 
to bear in mind in considering any medical 
care plan. The factors are listed and dis¬ 
cussed. Two plans for suggested lines of 
action are presented, the types of experi¬ 
ments needed are discussed and suggested 
problems and discussion questions for 
groups interested in better health and more 
adequate rural medical care are outlined. 

Food habits in Rhode Island}-^ is not a 
cultural study as one might expect from 
the title. It is simply an analysis of the 
adequacy of diets or food consumption of 
sample individuals. The sample contained 
1,617 cases, nearly all women or girls. Data 
were obtained on sdiedules from members 
of cooperating groups in various sections 
of the State. Individual diets were rated by 
a Food Selection score card developed by 
the American Home Economics Association, 
which is based on quantities of various 
foods consumed. The survey was made dur¬ 
ing the spring of 1942. It was found that 
only 9 per cent of the individuals surveyed 
had a fully adequate diet, and 20 per cent 
had a diet only 70 per cent adequate. The 
average diet of all the individuals surveyed 
was 85 per cent of what was considered to 
be fully adequate by the standard score 
card. The foods most frequently appearing 
in adequate quantities in the diet were meat, 
certain vegetables, and fruit. Cereals were 
used fairly plentifully, but were too fre¬ 
quently selected from the refined varieties 
sold as packaged goods. Milk appeared by 
far the least frequently in adequate 
quantities. 

Other Publications Received 
Allred, Charles E. and Bonser, Howard J. 
Proposed changes in postwar agrieidtural 
college curricula, Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Rur. Res. Ser. Mono. 170, 30 pp. Knox¬ 
ville, May 31, 1944. 

Almadc, Ronald B. and Heame, Cannon C. 
Suggestions for securing effective pa/rtie^ 

” Blanche M. Kuschke. Food habits in 
Rhode Island, R. I. A^. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
291, 25 pp. Kingston, Feb., 1944. 


ipation of rural people in educational 
programs, Univ. of Mo. College of Agr. 
Manual 35, 22 pp. In cooperation with 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Columbia, June, 1944. 

Anderson, A. H. Rural community leader¬ 
ship, 5 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Lincoln, Neb. July, 1944. 

Barnes, Hden V. List of bulletins of the 
agricultural experiment stations for the 
calendar years IHl and 19i2, 70 pp. 
Bibliographical Bui. 4, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944. 

Bernstein, Sylvia Pollodc. Bibliography an 
Mor and social welfare in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. 76 pp. Div. of Labor and Social In¬ 
formation, Pan American Union, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., May, 1944. 

Bondurant, John H. and Binkley, Wendell 
C. Land-tenure classification and areas 
in Kentucky, Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
421, 50 pp. Lexington, Jan., 1942. 

California State Reconstruction and Reem¬ 
ployment Commission. How many Cali- 
fomiansf Summary of report. Estimates 
of Population Growth in California 1940- 
1950. 23 pp. Pamphlet No. 1, Sacramento, 
Calif., July, 1944. 

Delta Goun<^. For the benefit of Negro 
health, A summary report of five years’ 
public health service for the Negroes of 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 20 pp. Stone- 
ville. Miss., 1944. 

DeVauIt, S. H, and others. Farm lahor re¬ 
quirements in Maryland, Md. Agr. Espt. 
Sta. Misc. Pub. 15, 9 pp. College Park, 

1943. 

Ducoff, Louis J. In consultation with a 
Bureau-wide Committee. Wages of agri¬ 
cultural lahor in the United States, 193 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C., Sept., 1944. 

Folsom, J. C. Somal security for farm peo¬ 
ple: A list of references, 9 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. 

1944. 

Frazier, E. Franklin and Williams, Eric, 
Editors. The economic future of the 
Caribbean, 94 pp. Howard Univ. Press, 
Washington, D. 0., 1944. 

Fullilove, W. T., Elrod, J. C., and Hendrix, 
W. E. A study of farming by tenure of 
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farms in Terrell County, Georgia. Ga. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 234, 36 pp. Experi¬ 
ment, June, 1944. 

Mangus, A. R. Health and human resources 
in rural Ohio. Ohio Univ. Dept. Rur. 
Econ. and Rur. Socio. Mimeo. Bui. 176, 

61 pp. Columbus, May, 1944. 

Masters, P. N. and Allred, C. E. Population 
situation and trends in Tennessee as a 
whole. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. Res. 
Ser. Mono. No. 166, 41 pp. Knoxville, 
Mar., 1944. 

Metzler, William H. Operation of the wage 
ceiling on picking cotton, California, 19^3. 

62 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Berkeley, Calif., July, 1944. 

Motheral, Joe. Recent trends in land tenure 
in Texas. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 641, 
48 pp. College Station, June, 1944. 

National Planning Association. Europe's 
uprooted people. The relocation of dis¬ 
placed population. 50 pp. Planning pamph¬ 
lets No. 36. Washington, D. C., Sept., 
1944. 

North Central Regional Committee on 
Land-Tenure Research. In cooperation 
with the Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Improving farm tenure in the mid¬ 
west. Problems and Recommended Pol¬ 
icies. Dl. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 502, 169 
pp. Urbana, June, 1944. 

Reynolds, Charles N. and Miles, Sara. Cedi- 
fomia migration. Series: Growth of Pop¬ 
ulation. Statistical Memorandum No. 6, 
264 pp. Population Committee for the 
Central Valley Project Studies. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Berkeley, 
Calif., July 6, 1944. 

Sasuly, Richard. Labor saving on South¬ 
western cotton farms; a study in motion 
and time saving. 7 pp. U. S. Ext. Serv. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., 1943. 

Stanbery, Van Beuren and Sabagh, George. 
Estimates of population growth in Cali- 
forrm, 1H0-195Q. 76 pp. State Recon¬ 
struction and Reemployment Commission, 
Sacramento, Calif. June, 1944. 

Taylor, C. C., Allin, Bushrod, and Smith, 
R. C. Testimony before the Senate Spe¬ 


cial Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning. (The George Com¬ 
mittee) . 19 pp. May 11,1944. Washington, 
D. C. 

Tetreau, E. D. The labor situation in the 
Arizona truck crop industry. Ariz. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Rpt. 60, 7 pp. Tucson, 
1944. 

Tostlebe, Alvin S. and others. The impact 
of the war on the financial structure of 
agriculture. 191 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944. 

U. S. Congress. House. 78th Congress. Hear¬ 
ings before the Select Committee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to in¬ 
vestigate the activities of the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration. Parts I, II, III, 
IV. Washington, D. C., 1944. 

U. S. Congress. House. 78th Congress. Ac¬ 
tivities of the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion. Report of the Select Committee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture to 
investigate the activities of the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration. 101 pp. House Re¬ 
port No. 1430. May 9, 1944. Washington, 
D. C. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Publica¬ 
tions and releases of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare and its 
staff members between January 19^2 and. 
June 19U. Including those issued co¬ 
operatively with the State Colleges of 
Agriculture and other Federal agencies. 
25 pp. Washington, D. C. July 1, 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Family food consump¬ 
tion in the United States. 157 pp. Misc. 
Pub. 550, Washington, D. C. 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Committee 
on Post-War Programs. Guiding prin¬ 
ciples for establishment of veterans and 
others on farms. 9 pp. Washington, D. C. 
1944. 

Wheeler, M. E. Rural housing; a selected 
Ust of references prepared for post-war 
planning groups in the Great Plains Reg¬ 
ion. 28 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr., Lincoln, 
Neb., 1944. 
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Report of the Commission on Country Life, 
With an introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, Reprinted 
May, 1944. Pp. 160. $1.75. 

A new edition of the ^'Report of the Com¬ 
mission on Country Life” 33 years after it 
first appeared calls for an appraisal. The 
original report arose out of a Commission 
appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in August, 1908, and was published first as 
Senate Document No. 705 of the 60th Con¬ 
gress, Second Session, ^^for the use of Con¬ 
gress,” later as a book by the Sturgis and 
Walton Company in March, 1911—a third 
of a century ago. Rural life in the United 
States at that time was just coming out of 
its pioneer period and President Roosevelt 
identified two major rural problems of such 
national significance that he appointed com¬ 
missions to study them. One was the prob¬ 
lem of the conservation of natural resources 
and the other the conservation and develop¬ 
ment of rural life. 

In his mandate to the Commission he 
said, ”The underlying problem is to develop 
and maintain on our farms a civilization in 
full harmony with the best American ideals. 
To build up and retain this civilization 
means, first of all, that the business of agri¬ 
culture must be made to yield a reasonable 
return to those who follow it intelligently; 
and life on the farm must be made perma¬ 
nently satisfying to intelligent, progressive 
people. The work before us, therefore, is 
nothing more or less than the gradual re¬ 
building of a new agriculture and a new 
rural life.” The Commission held hearings 
with farmers and farm leaders in all parts 
of the United States and reported what 
these people were thinking and saying. It, 
therefore, might be said to have been an 
impressionistic report, analytical only in the 
sense that it listed its findings in three 
major chapters: I. General Statement, II. 
The Main Special Deficiencies in Country 


Life, III. The General Corrective Forces 
That Should Be Set in Motion. 

The deficiencies in country life listed were 
six: ”(1) Disregard of the rights of land 
workers, (2) highways, (3) soil depletion 
and its effects, (4) agricultural labor, (6) 
health in the open country, and (6) wom¬ 
an's work on the farm.” The corrective 
forces listed were: “Need of agricultural 
or country life surveys; need of a redirected 
education; need of working together; the 
country church; personal ideals and local 
leadership.” 

President Roosevelt in his introduction to 
the published document said, “I had hoped 
that Congress would make an appropria¬ 
tion to give the Commission official status 
and furnish it the means to finish its ad¬ 
mirable work. As this was not done, I trust 
that so far as possible the work wiU be 
continued by private and voluntary aid.” 
During the interim between the publication 
of the report and the present a great deal 
of definitive analysis has been made of the 
situations depicted by the Commission. It 
would be interesting to know what a similar 
and competent Commission would report if 
asked to size up American rural life today. 
President Roosevelt said, “No growth of 
cities, no growth of wealth, can make up 
for the loss in either number or the char¬ 
acter of the fanning population. . . . There 
is too much belief among all people that the 
process of life lies away from the farm.” 
There are those who would argue that this 
is still true, there are others who would 
argue that the correct orientation of agri¬ 
culture to our total national economy re¬ 
quires an even greater movement of people 
from country to city than has taken place in 
the past. That it would be desirable to have 
another Commission make another report at 
the end of a third of a century to answer 
this and other rural life problems can 
hardly be questioned. Carl C. Taylor. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The City, Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future. 

By Eliel Saarinen. New York: Reinhold 

Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 377. 

$3.50. 

Saarinen’s book about ''The City” is dis¬ 
tinguished as the contribution by one of the 
prominent architects of our time. He con¬ 
veys his ideas best where he uses graphic 
illustration as a means of expression. His 
sketches of ancient and medieval and mod¬ 
em city plans, his ability to express the 
cultural atmosphere of a historical era with 
a few strokes of his pen are delightful. They 
bear the mark of superior craftsmanship: 
they are precise as well as suggestive. 

It may be considered a symptom of the 
"revered machine age,” which Saarinen is 
so ready to scorn, that he finds himself 
unable to make any significant contribution 
where he turns to an analysis of the city as 
a cultural phenomenon. The lade of contact 
with the social sciences appears to the re¬ 
viewer as a deplorable symptom of profes¬ 
sional specialization which makes the archi¬ 
tect and the town planner inarticulate where 
he transgresses into the explanation and 
evaluation of sodal processes. 

For decades, the advancement of the so¬ 
dal sdences has been retarded by the play¬ 
ful use of concepts borrowed from the bi¬ 
ological sdences and by analogies whidi 
suggest that sodal entities be viewed as 
"organisms.” Saarinen is captivated by this 
idea. He stumbles into all the pitfalls of 
vague and arbitrary reasoning. Words are 
used to cover up rather than analyse the 
problems of city planning with whidbi we 
all are concerned. He talks about "the 
spirit of the art of town planning” which 
should be regained by a study of the "or¬ 
ganic” growth of the town of the middle 
ages. He recommends "organic decentraliza¬ 
tion” for the future of our dties, meaning, 
of course, sound decentralization, he em¬ 
phasizes "form” rather than style in order 
to achieve the style which is eaipressive for 
our present day culture, he wants "honesty 
of form,” he wants "comprehensive, flexible 
and dynamic” planning activities, he pleads 
for a "methodical pursuit of sane and 
stable economy” and the "protection of all 


values, new and old,” he wants to replace 
the "tricky jazziness” of our cities by town 
building which is guided by the "enigmatic 
impetus of something that prevails in all 
of creation, which 'something’ our intel¬ 
lectual ego understands to be a matter of 
mathematics in terms of proportion and 
rhythm, but for which the medieval creative 
sensitiveness needed no name.” We may 
emotionally aedaim his admonitions; they 
do not provide a very helpful discussion of 
principles to be applied to the development 
of our dties; they are insufiicient as an 
explanation of urban disorganization. 

There are positive suggestions which no¬ 
body would want to contradict. We all want 
light, air, and space, we all want to avoid 
traffic congestion and time-consuming com¬ 
muting between the dtizen’s residence and 
his place of work. But we want to know a 
little bit more about how to get there. The 
romantic undercurrent in Saarinen’s sodal 
philosophy, the strange combination between 
a glorification of the past and the admira¬ 
tion of the instrumentalities of new con¬ 
struction methods, does not yidd a very 
realistic approach to the—as we see it— 
primarily social problem of reorganizing 
of our urban communities. 

SVEND Riemer. 

Cornell University. 


A SdenUfie Theory of Culture and Other 
Essays. By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Chapd Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. ix H- 228. 
$3.00. 

This work completed shortly before Malin¬ 
owski’s death is "a summing up and a 
reformulation” of his functional theory of 
culture. The older sdiool of anthropologists, 
starting with the evolutionary point of 
view, broke culture into stages and took 
traits from different sodeties to illustrate 
evolutionism. This has been succeeded in 
P4rt by the diffusion school which holds 
that a trait did not necessarily evolve in a 
given sodety but could have been borrowed. 
Malinowski’s group thinks of each part of 
a culture as bdng functionally related to 
the other parts and holds that each culture 
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must be studied as an integrated whole. 
Diifusionism can only come about when a 
given culture is ready for a trait or by 
changes of “meaning” for the traits. Malin¬ 
owski sets out to define the structure of a 
culture around which the given meanings 
collect. He finds seven “universal problems 
which are solved by each culture in a some¬ 
what different manner.” These range from 
“reproduction” to “comprehensive.” This 
latter term means to the author the total 
integration of the culture into a tribe or 
state. These problems are all related to the 
organic processes of the human body; con¬ 
sequently! there is a certain biologicsd de¬ 
terminism in all behavior and all culture no 
matter how highly complex or organized. 
Since these basic seven needs are found in 
all cultures, the “cultural responses” to 
them can be used as a frame of study. Even 
the derived needs have the same stringency 
as the biological needs (p. 124). When he 
finishes, the author has us conceive a cul¬ 
ture as a logically integrated wholeness of 
organization about seven needs. Then follow 
four chapters on James George Frazier, the 
last of the great “stage evolutionists” in 
British Anthropology. 

Malinowski seems to have been a person 
holding two rather antithetical points of 
view at the same time. In his Sex md 
Repression in Savage Society, he is most 
casual about the formlessness and malle¬ 
ability of society, whereas here he comes 
back to a relatively few needs, found in all 
men, more or less giving us a universalism 
in and between cultures. His picture of the 
family (p. 112 et passim) is almost a 
universali.sm, yet his functional approach 
gives each culture its own reality and 
largely denies “trait” isolation for the com¬ 
parative study of cultures. Malinowski him¬ 
self rather distinctly affirms the evolution¬ 
ary approach, the major end conclusion of 
the students who used cultural traitism 
instead of functionalism. 

Nevertheless, this is a good book, not only 
Malinowski’s greatest, but a contribution to 
the study of human culture. Its contribu¬ 
tion is that it insists that cultural traits 
have meaning in terms of human needs so 


that a “bride price” and a “marriage set¬ 
tlement” are the same things in different 
societies. Both of them have meaning in 
terms of family life and not in terms of 
advancement from “barbarism to civiliza¬ 
tion.” This work by Malinowski really 
strikes with equal logicity at the evolution¬ 
ists, on the one hand, and the branches of 
Malinowski’s own functional school who 
hold that any society can in time assume 
any form, on the other. The chief criticism 
of the work is that the author does not at 
any time take up functionalism and tdl 
us if there are different degrees of it. If 
cultures tend to be integrated, are there not 
different degrees of integration from nom¬ 
inalism to realism? The Greeks had two 
words for it, but the anthropologists so far, 
only one. 

Gable C. Zimbierman. 
Harvard University. 


The Idea of Nationalism: A Study in Its 
Origins and Background, By Hans 
Kohn. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1944. Pp. xiii -f- 736. $7.50. 

While none of the better available treat¬ 
ises on nationalism has become obsolete with 
the appearance of this study. Dr. Kohn has 
nevertheless given us an invaluable inter¬ 
pretation of the growth and spread of the 
modem cult of the nation state. 

That the distinctive developments in each 
of many countries have received due em¬ 
phasis is indicated by a count of index ref¬ 
erences: Germany, England, France, and 
the United States predominate; Russia, 
Bohemia, Ireland, and Italy are treated in 
detail; other societies have minor but care¬ 
ful treatment. 

The interplay between rational-universal 
conceptions of the destiny of nations and 
tribalist notions remains in the center of 
discussion. How Hellas and Judea widened 
their conceptions of themselves, the struggle 
by medieval universalism of Roman-Ghrist- 
ian tradition against local autonomy, and 
the separate contributions of Lutheran 
quietism and Calvinist activism set the 
stage for the English and American balance 
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between secularized religious universalism 
and Neo-Hebraic aggression. 

The sequel volume, to begin with the 
French Revolution, will describe the devel¬ 
opments of our epoch, as, in the West, 
nationalism converted the established state 
into the popular state, while in Eastern 
Europe peoples strove to create a state to 
express their new self-consciousness. 

This whole volume is concerned with back¬ 
grounds, for nationalism proper dates from 
the last half of the 18th century. Most sat¬ 
isfying to sociologists will be the author’s 
avoidance of singularist definitions of na¬ 
tionalism; this particular form of group is 
not, however, attributed wantonly to all 
times and places. Kohn stresses that nation¬ 
alism is a special integration of popular 
sovereignty (principally of the middle 
classes), centralized government, and na¬ 
tionality—all fused into an active corporate 
will. The diffusion and mixing of different 
elements in nationalism among the several 
countries is constantly emphasized. We 
await the ensuing volume with its analysis 
of how nationalism turned from universal¬ 
ism to tribalism. Readers of this Jowrrml 
will appreciate the scattered discussions of 
the drag of rural populations upon the 
universalistic tendencies of nationalism and 
their passive contribution of folk elements 
to the more exclusive strains. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this 
volume is the 140 pages of references and 
notes, especially the citations unlikely to be 
found by anyone who has not made himself 
a master of the topic. 

The book might have been written better; 
it is repetitious, transitions are not made 
skilfully, and it is difficult to compare the 
material at one point to related discussions 
elsewhere. Conspicuously lacking is a 
rounded discussion of the economic elements 
in the formation and modification of na¬ 
tionalism. At times one senses overtones 
reflecting the present war. Toynbee is not 
mentioned. In the pages on the Hellenistic 
period one misses any reference to Tam’s 
and Ferguson’s argument that universalism 
is accompanied by the breakdown of con¬ 
census within a people and the growth of 


eschatological religions and rigid bureau¬ 
cracies. Technological influences are 
skimped. 

Despite what, to this reviewer, appear to 
be gaps, few volumes of recent years de¬ 
serve the study this one has earned, and 
requires. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
Iowa State College. 


The Teyirtessee Valley Authority, By C. 
Herman Pritchett. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. xiii + 333. $3.50. 

Because the major emphasis of this book 
is upon the administrative achievements of 
the TV A, Dr. Pritchett has given it a sub¬ 
title: “A Study in Public Administration.” 
In telling how the TV A functions, however, 
the author devotes considerable space to 
what the Agency has accomplished. Indeed, 
about a third of the book deals with TVA’s 
multiple-purpose programs—^water, power 
and regional planning. Fui*thermore, the 
introduction of about 30 pages is a historical 
sketch of “The Muscle Shoals Problem,” or 
the why of the organization, and the con¬ 
cluding chapter is an excellent presentation 
of “The Meaning of the TV A.” Other chap¬ 
ters deal with water control, power, regional 
planning, administrative organization, per¬ 
sonnel administration, and the TVA and 
the President. 

The final chapter appeared previously in 
substantially the same form in The Vir¬ 
ginia Quai'terly Review. No doubt one of 
the faults of the book grows out of the fact 
that several of the chapters have been taken 
from the author’s articles published on 
earlier dates in various periodicals. Conse¬ 
quently, each chapter tends to stand alone 
rather than as a contribution to an in¬ 
tegrated whole. A little duplication, and 
illogical arrangement perhaps, has also re¬ 
sulted from the same cause. 

The book is one of high praise for the 
administrative accomplishments of the 
TVA, by a former employee of that Agency, 
who “readily admits to a bias in favor of 
the TVA and what it has done” (p. viii). 
Even so, the author directs attention to 
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numerous instances of false starts and mis¬ 
takes of administration. His description of 
the growth oC an agency from the appoint¬ 
ment of a board of three directors to the 
time it employed 40,000 persons should be 
read by those concerned with the adminis¬ 
trative affairs of government, especially 
those dealing with new and expanding 
organizations. 

The author is at his best in the chapters 
on “Corporate Freedom” and “Personnel 
Administration.” Dr. Pritchett attributes 
the Authority’s achievements in the person¬ 
nel field to a corporate freedom from “time¬ 
worn civil service procedures and regula¬ 
tions” (p. 30G). Nevertheless, he concludes 
that TVA should eventually come into the 
civil service system “if the central civil 
service agency in the federal government 
shows a continued trend toward the service 
as opposed to the policing concept” (p. 
309). The general excellence of the Au¬ 
thority’s adinini.strativc accomplishments is 
attributed to its organizational form as a 
corporation, “which constitutes a bridge be¬ 
tween private and public enterprise likely 
to be increasingly used in the administra¬ 
tion of economic undertakings by the gov¬ 
ernments” (p. 322). 

A revealing account is given of the un¬ 
usual and dramatic A. E. Morgan case, and 
many of the causes for differences arising 
between A. E. Morgan and his fellow di¬ 
rectors, H. A. Morgan and David E. Lilien- 
thal, are recited. Salient points of the case 
from its early beginning in 1933 to the re¬ 
moval of A. E. Morgan by the President in 
1938 are carefully presented as they relate 
to the administration of the TVA. 

Aside from the presentation of the TVA 
from an administrative angle, readers of 
Rural SocioJoffi/ will be interested in the 
chapter on “Regional Planning and De¬ 
velopment.” It is in this chapter that Dr. 
Pritchett calls attention to the fact that the 
TVA has a responsibility for social and 
economic planning, even though much of 
this planning has been incidental to, or 
necessitated by, the program for dam con¬ 
struction. It is also in this chapter that the 
author discusses the region as a basis for 


governmental organization. Apparently, Dr. 
Pritchett sees “tremendous potentialities for 
good” (p. 138) in the regional approach 
so long as there is only one TVA, but “to 
cover the country with regional authorities 
each charged with carrying on an action 
program as broad as that of the TVA would 
be to create very difficult problems of co¬ 
ordination with the regular functional de¬ 
partments of the federal government” (p. 
139). 

This book might well be induded in the 
reading list of those interested in a dis¬ 
cussion of the background of the TVA, its 
development as a great power and regional 
planning agency, its organization interaally 
and as a corporate body, its personnel pro¬ 
gram, its stormy career in the courts—^if 
the interest stems from an administrative 
point of view. John E. Mason. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Theory of Economic Progress. By C. E. 
Ayres. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. ix + 317. $3700. 

Asserting that the “root of all our eco¬ 
nomic confusion ... is the obsession of our 
science with price theory,” Dr. Ayres pro¬ 
ceeds to propose what he calls “a new way 
of thinking about economic problems.” 
Drawing heavily upon the works of Veblen 
and Dewey, the author develops a concep¬ 
tion of value based upon technology. The 
meaning of economic value, if it “means 
anything at all,” is that of a gradual and 
continuous realization of a more effective 
organization of the technological life- 
process. 

One of the major problems of the cap¬ 
italistic system is the periodic deficiency of 
mass purchasing power at the same time 
that there is an excess of funds accumu¬ 
lated for investment. To alleviate this dif¬ 
ficulty the goal of economic strategy must 
be a redistribution of income and an in¬ 
crease in consumer purchasing power. This 
process should be carried to the point where 
it will absorb the whole product of indus¬ 
try under full employment of men and ma¬ 
chines. The volume of funds diverted from 
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savings may be considerably smaller than 
the purchasing power created because of 
the existence of Lord Keynes’ ''multiplier.” 
A fall in the interest rate is insufficient in¬ 
ducement to produce more goods when the 
producer sees no immediate market for the 
extra commodities. The first order of im¬ 
portance is to set in motion an expansion of 
consumer buying power. 

It is not necessary that the entire future 
increases of consumer purchasing power 
come from present accumulations, for such 
adjustments are cumulative. Whenever con¬ 
sumption is expanded, production is stepped 
up; in turn, there are more opportunities 
for employment, and mass purchasing 
power is increased. 

Optimism is the keynote of Professor 
Ayres’ concluding chapter; he alleges that 
the idea by which "excessive inequality of 
income has been sustained throughout mod¬ 
em times is being gradually undermined.” 
Slowly but certainly the industrial com¬ 
munity is coming to realize that economic 
progress is a function of technology. A 
state of mind is evolving in whidi con¬ 
tinuous and efficient operation of industrial 
machinery will eventually replace the ac¬ 
cumulation of funds as the object of general 
concern and the aim of public policy. 
Heralding better days ahead, the author 
concludes that the possibility of abundance 
is already beginning to influence the eco¬ 
nomic thinking of our time as a corollary 
to the meaning of industrial technology. 
Once this idea becomes dear to people and 
is accepted, the actuality will be on the way. 

On the whole, Dr. Ayres* book is thought- 
provoking and interesting. His arguments 
are clearly and logically presented. Students 
of Veblen and Dewey, in particular, will 
find this work stimulating. 

Max M. Tharp. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Plenty of People. By Warren S. Thompson. 
Iiancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jaques 
Gattell Press, 1944. Pp. iii + 246. $2.50. 
This little volume in the Science for War 
and Peace Series first gives a brief per¬ 
spective of world populalion growth and 


the growth of population in the leading 
nations. This chapter is followed by chap¬ 
ters discussing vital traits of the population 
in the United States primarily, but with 
some attention to western civilization gen¬ 
erally. Some comparisons are made with 
countries of the Far East. Chapter three 
is a discussion of the effect of war on 
population growth, composition and quality. 
An interesting comment here is that air 
warfare is likely to modify radically the 
distribution of population of European 
cities of the future. Other chapters present 
probable growth trends of three major 
groups of nations and the implication of 
these differentials, the distribution of popu¬ 
lation as affected by urban industrial de¬ 
velopment and by migration. Other chapters 
on the American population deal with the 
effect of age changes on social and economic 
characteristics of the people, with the social 
and economic effects of the slower rate of 
national growth and with the biological fit¬ 
ness of the people. A chapter on minority 
peoples discusses this problem as it exists 
in major nations of the world. The two final 
chapters deal with population policy. The 
first considers in some detail prewar popu¬ 
lation policies of European nations, primary 
attention being given to the German pol¬ 
icies. The other deals with basic considera¬ 
tions involved in a population policy for the 
United States. At this point the author dif¬ 
ferentiates between (1) a population policy 
oriented about the concept of welfare for 
the American people and (2) one impdled 
by the necessities of national survival. He 
favors the former kind of policy, provided 
the world situation is such as to make that 
kind of population policy safe. 

Although presumably written for popular 
consumption, the book is scientific through¬ 
out. An abundance of data is presented and 
the thought-provoking opinions and personal 
views interspersed are presented as such. 
The graphic materials are excellent. The 
work should bring to a new group of readers 
an understanding of many of Ihe esseninal 
facts and implications of population. 

Paul H. Landis. 
State College of Washington. 
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Food, By Frank A. Pearson and Don Paarl- 
berff. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. Pp. xi 4- 2.S9. ?2.75, 

The authors of this book, “being skeptical 
of many of the new economic doctrines 
undertook ‘to be the Devil's Advocates in 
defense of their own heresy and that of 
others.” To change the figure, the book is 
the Devil's potion, being a thorough mixture 
of conclusions based on scientific facts and 
opinions that reveal the authors' emotions. 
It does, however, present to the American 
public the major forces that determine what 
goes on our tables in war time. 

According to this book there has been no 
shortage of energy food in the United 
States, but there has been “and will con¬ 
tinue to be a shortage of meat, dairy prod¬ 
ucts and other highly prized protective 
foods.” What a food shortage is, seemingly, 
is a matter largely of opinion. The main 
causes of shortage, if there has been any, 
have been Lend-Lease and consumption 
stimulated by the OPA. The authors fail to 
point out, however, that consumption of 
food—and clothing could be added—greatly 
increased during the years of 1941 and 1942 
by reason of the fact that millions of fam¬ 
ilies for the first time in many years had 
enough money to buy the better types of 
food and clothing. 

The point is aptly made that over a four- 
year period the United States has had good 
crops largely because of fortunate weather 
conditions. How the movement of young 
men into the armies, the migration of fam¬ 
ilies to war plants, and the restrictions on 
farm machinery due to the demand for raw 
materials for other purposes may cut pro¬ 
duction are succinctly analyzed. 

The book makes an outstanding contri¬ 
bution for the layman in agricultural eco¬ 
nomics in its analysis of the rdation be¬ 
tween livestock and grain. Livestock, espe¬ 
cially beef cattle, sheep and dairy cattle are 
refiners of food, harvesters and gleaners. 
Hogs are above all condensers of food. Num¬ 
bers of livestock usually expand or contract 
in accordance with the supply of feed. Live¬ 


stock are also a method of storing feed. 
Livestock carry the excess food. Livestock 
serve as a shock absorber. When feed—^in¬ 
cluding that eaten by humans—is scarce, 
livestock is slaughtered. If the pressure of 
population on the food production is strong, 
as in China, the numbers of livestock will 
be small. Already the United States is in 
a position where its population is beginning 
to compete with its livestock for feed. 
Hence, we are becoming an importing na¬ 
tion. Therefore, if the United States is to 
play a major role in feeding the world, the 
logical result will be direct consumption of 
grains such as wheat and less of animal 
proteins. 

Consumption, distribution, prices, ceiling 
prices and black markets are discussed. 
There runs through the presentation of 
these subjects the implication that every¬ 
thing that is wrong is due to the Admin¬ 
istration in Washington. Supply and de¬ 
mand economics appear to be regarded as 
the absolute controls. The basic assumption 
is that prices determine everything in¬ 
cluding whether or not the farmer’s son is 
to be a farmer, doctor or a coal miner. The 
old price system was ruthless but it worked. 
It rewarded men in proportion to their 
relative performance. 

The book’s contribution toward an in¬ 
telligent understanding of the food problem 
would perhaps have been heightened had 
the authors been less scarcastic and less 
flippant. The following is an example; “To 
make ticket rationing of meat work . . . 
would require considerable foresight on the 
part of the administrators and the pigs.” 
Anyone who reads the book will know that 
the senior author is Scotch and eats poor 
apples, while the junior author eats the 
good ones. Neither of these remarks throws 
much light on the food problems of the im¬ 
mediate future and their pirobable serious¬ 
ness as is implied on almost every page of 
the book. 

Bruce L. MEa.viN. 
War Food Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Five Acres and Independence. By M. B. 

Kains. New York: Greenberg, 1944. 

Pp. xi + 397. $2.50. 

How to Live in the Country without Farm-- 

ing. By Milton Wend. New York; 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1944. 

Pp. viii -h 316. $2.50. 

Five Acres and Independence! How ap¬ 
pealing the name of this book sounds! It 
has appealed to the public enough to sell 
nineteen printings. But Five Acres and 
Independence is the name, not the title. 
The contents reveal little about gaining 
independence from five or from any other 
number of acres. In fact, little is said about 
either independence or a specific number of 
acres. On the contrary, the authors reveal 
numerous difficulties to be encountered in 
successfully selecting and managing a farm 
to be used for making a profit. This is good, 
for herein lies the value of the book. The 
author points out the difficulties and enu¬ 
merates thousands of things to do or not to 
do. He spares no ink in emphasizing the 
fundamentals for success with perhaps the 
lone exception of experience. Written in fic¬ 
tion style, this “general encyclopedia on 
farming” is well worth a careful reading 
by all those who contemplate entering farm¬ 
ing and should make interesting reading 
for others engaged in the industry of 
agriculture. 

Hew to Live in the Country without 
Farming is a blueprint for a streamlined 
revival of early New England home life. 
Equipped with many of the modem gadgets 
of house and farmstead, country-minded 
couples with unbounded energy and en¬ 
thusiasm would find ample opportunity for 
self-expression by following Milton Wend’s 
suggestions. The book enumerates and de¬ 
scribes many of the problems encountered 
in buying a country home, repairing and 
improving old houses, heating and lighting, 
gardening and orcharding and in selecting 
and keeping livestock for home consump¬ 
tion. One chapter lists some one hundred 
and twenty ways to earn cash for family 
living expenses. Other chapters give counsel 
on budgeting, transportation, health, safety, 
the weather, neighbors and the community. 


The sociologist and economist will be in¬ 
terested in the general plan proposed for 
living from the viewpoint of population dis¬ 
tribution and economic opportunity for some 
families. The author proposes a highly com¬ 
plicated way of producing a living, requir¬ 
ing the use of long hours per day and 
superior physical stamina unless the family 
has sufficient cash from other sources to 
enable it to pursue home production and 
processing in a leisurely manner. For those 
country-minded families who have the stam¬ 
ina and a fondness for producing things 
with their hands, and who in addition ap¬ 
preciate recompense in kind, the book should 
prove a practical and helpful guide. 

Lawrence A. Bradford. 
University of Kentucky. 


Social Criticism in Popular Religious Lit- 
erature of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Helen C. White. New York; The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. xi -f 330. 
$3.50. 

This volume, the product of a year’s spe¬ 
cial research in the Huntington Library, 
further reveals Professor White’s absorp¬ 
tion with the religious tradition in English 
literature. It follows books on William 
Blake, on the metaphysical poets of the 
early seventeenth century, and on English 
devotional literature. Always conscious of 
the social and philosophical implications of 
literature. Professor White appears in the 
present volume as a social rather than as a 
literary historian. The student of English 
literature will miss, in fact, any direct cor¬ 
relation of the spirit of religious litera¬ 
ture directed to the villager and city artisan 
with the emerging social awareness of the 
greater Elizabethan drama and poetry. The 
connections are implied, of course, but not 
directly stated, for Miss White adheres 
strictly to her announced subject. 

Miss White first surveys the impact of 
the literature of social stimulation and dis¬ 
turbance produced by Langland and the 
various minor poets of the Piers Plowman 
tradition. She shows that Langland was out¬ 
raged at the exploiters both in business and 
within the ranks of the ecclesiastical hier- 
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archy, but makes it clear that he was no 
revolutionist, llis ideal was a bettor, be¬ 
cause a more Christian world, in which rich 
and poor alike would follow the strai^rht 
furrow of Christ the Plowman. Intciwoven 
with the popular tradition of Langland was 
the aristocratic, humanist tradition of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, more daring in its 
theoretical suggestions for reform, par¬ 
ticularly in the direction of communism and 
the authoritarian state’s control for the 
benefit of the commonwealth at large, but 
scarcely more than Langland’s really revo¬ 
lutionary document. 

Most of the volume consists of a detailed 
analysis of the sermons and pamphlets of 
the sixteenth century authors, now almost 
forgotten, who developed the ideas of Lang¬ 
land and More into a criticism of the greed 
and irreligion of their times. The core of 
the book, and by far the most interesting 
portion for the modern sociologist, is the 
stress upon the Reformation as a social 
revolution aimed not at corrupt doctrine 
and the unjust appropriation of wealth and 
power by the Roman clergy, but at all 
^*possessioners” (exploiters) in general, at 
the enclosures, at unemployment, at infla¬ 
tion, and at usury. The hopes for a general 
social change and a redistribution of 
wealth were foiled by the greed of the new 
“possessioners?” The courtiers of Henry 
VIII, who, far from benefiting the common 
people or relieving the public purse with 
the wealth of the expropriated church prop¬ 
erties, gave less to charity and to education 
than before. Essentially the Reformation 
failed, save on the doctrinal plane, and new 
social rebellion threatened or broke out 
sporadically, as in the Uprising of 1549. 
The frightened Anglican clergy turned con¬ 
servative, and, though they still fought 
usury and pled for alms-giving, they joined 
hands with royalty and preached the doc¬ 
trines of submission and Christian content 
as the only bulwarks against not only 
Romanism, but also against communism and 
social restlessness. 

Miss White’s work is thorough and schol¬ 
arly within its assigned limits, but it lacks 
precision and relief, for the divergences of 


point of view between the many social crit¬ 
ics treated are not presented with sufficient 
emphasis. Connections and summaries are 
at a minimum. Dates are insufficient. Most 
fatally for all but the specialist in the field 
a proper historical framework is absent, 
the presence of which would have greatly 
enriched the work and made its significance 
more patent. As it is ,the social criticism 
of the clergy hangs perilously in a void. 
Naturally Professor White is writing for 
scholars. It is perhaps unfair to stress the 
absence of any appeal to the general reader. 
The specialist will derive much profit from 
her work. 

Francis Gallaway. 
University of Kentucky. 


Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas, 
By James C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: 
University of Kansas Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii -{- 290. $3.00. 

This study deals with the modification of 
a humid area culture to fit conditions in 
the sub-humid environment of a Kansas 
locality in the vicinity of 97® longitude. The 
pioneer had to distinguish between several 
forces that played upon his success. First 
there was the evolution in agriculture itself. 
Next came the forces imposed upon him by 
the handicaps and limitations of the fron¬ 
tier. Influences of world-wide import, such 
as foreign markets and international de¬ 
pressions, impinged themselves upon his ef¬ 
forts. Finally, the limitations imposed by 
physical environment had to be recognized 
and coped with. 

This historical study of sample communi¬ 
ties in the transition area between the 
humid region of Kansas and the High Plains 
to the west gives a picture of the complex 
forces that the pioneer—^the wheat farmer 
—^had to recognize and segregate in his 
attempt to find solutions of how to live and 
prosper in the region. Many did not make a 
living, and others did not prosper. Says 
Mr. Malin, ‘Tt is on the political front that 
the adaptation to changed environment has 
failed to make comparable adjustments 
either in local government or in interna¬ 
tional relations.” (p. 253). 
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Mr. Malin used good methodology. The 
results are a contribution not only to His¬ 
tory, but to Sociology, Economics, Geog¬ 
raphy, and Engineering. His study was con¬ 
fined to events prior to 1901-1902 because, 
“The procedure of local historical research 
and writing could be followed with a rea¬ 
sonable degree of satisfaction only until the 
later part of the century. By that time the 
kind of sources used for the early period 
were no longer adequate for the study of 
the period after 1902.” 

From then on, the author points out, the 
small town rural newspapers no longer were 
as intensely interested in rural affairs, such 
as yields of grain, the issue of plowing con¬ 
trasted with listing, diversified versus spe¬ 
cialized agriculture. Their interests were 
then confined to “the growth of the new 
Ghicagos of the Plains, . . . street cars, 
water works, . . . the price of town lots 
and the arrival of the latest big ‘capital- 
ists’ whose only investment might be his 
hotel bill which he could not pay.” (p. 249) 

In this idea of using local newspapers as 
source materials for noting the diange in 
community life emphasis, rural sociologists 
might find an index of measuring change 
in size, scope, and effectiveness of the rural 
community. 

This reviewer has high praise for Mr. 
Malin’s scholarly ability and his work. It is 
a valuable complement to the growing vol¬ 
ume of sub-humid treatises such as Walter 
Prescott Webb’s “The Great Plains.” 

Carl F. Kraenzel. 
Montana State College. 


Marriage and. Family Relationshipe. By 
Robert G. Foster. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. xv -t- 314. 
$2.50. 

The author of this book is the Director 
of the Family Life Department at the 
MerriU-Palmer School, and has had several 
years of experience in marriage and family 
counseling. He describes this book as “a 
guide for anyone who wishes to learn about 
and improve his own ability to marry suc¬ 
cessfully and live his married life happily.” 
The approach is personal rather than so¬ 


ciological and the style informal and con¬ 
versational rather than technical. If it is 
Dr. Foster’s desire to create the comfort¬ 
able “at easeness” in the reader which a 
counselor strives to achieve in a face to 
face counselor-client relationship, he has 
succeeded very well. Although the book adds 
nothing new to our knowledge or under¬ 
standing of marriage and family relation¬ 
ships, it presents in non-technical language 
many findings of scientifically reliable 
research. 

The discussion is divided into four parts: 
Part I discusses Personal Development in 
Relation to Marriage; Part II The Immedi¬ 
ate Prelude to Marriage; Part III Evolving 
a Satisfactory Family Life; Part IV The 
Family and Democratic Society. Part I, 
which is largely a restatement of the work 
of Murray, Prescott, Plant and others, does 
not seem an integral part of the book and 
Part IV contains several more or less unre¬ 
lated chapters. In Parts II and III, however, 
the author seems to be comfortably at 
home with his subject matter. References, 
supplementary readings and questions are 
grouped together at the end of the book and 
for this reason will probably be little used 
by the average young person who is reading 
the book as a guide to the study of his own 
marriage and family relationships. 

In the introduction the author makes the 
statement that terms like the self, relation¬ 
ships, friendliness patterns and hostility 
patterns are well enough understood by 
everyone to need no definition. Considering 
the audience he has in mind, this is assum¬ 
ing a great deal. Although the author’s 
main purpose is “to emphasize the person¬ 
ality and relationship phases of marriage 
and family life,” his discussion of specific 
problems is often too brief and superficial 
to increase understanding. Two admissions 
of the author explain the chief weaknesses 
of the presentation; The volume is ad¬ 
dressed to “all who want to know about 
marriage and family relationships” and “it 
is not primarily a text book, a reference 
book nor a study guide but a combination of 
all three.” Lemo D. Rockwood. 

Comdl University. 
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The Way Our People lAved. By W. E. 

Woodward. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Company, 1944. Pp. 402. $8.95. 

This is American social history in liter¬ 
ary flashes that illumine first the times of 
cheap but plentiful food, homemade furni¬ 
ture and clothing, skilled labor at two 
shillings a day; then the times of the apart¬ 
ment house, dresses by a modiste, and the 
astounding prediction that some day soon 
there would be half a million autos in our 
country. The time span in folkways is from 
the dowried bride to the suiFragette, from 
the Bay Psalm Book to the daily grist of 
the columnist, from candle wick to tungsten 
filament. Each of the eleven chapters is a 
sample case of American culture, so the 
structure of the book is broadly episodic. 
Each ''case’* contains a wealth of informa¬ 
tion about ways and things of living—^in¬ 
cluding such details as the arrival of the 
button and the pencil—^put in natural, 
homey settings. The writing is good enough 
to give the reader vicarious life in earlier 
times, and the subjects are well enough 
selected to provide suitable coverage of the 
period. Boston as a small town (1652), the 
Puritan village of Sudbury (1680), a Vir¬ 
ginia plantation (1713), New York in ad¬ 
olescence (1750), Philadelphia (1776), 
Augusta, Georgia (1807), a trip from New 
York to Cincinnati (1836), California in 
the Gold Rush (1849), Chicago (1840-1880), 
Graniteville, a cotton mill village in South 
Carolina (1880), and New York again 
(1908); these provide the settings of the 
chapters. There is a 32-page supplement of 
excellent illustrations. 

Bernice V. Beers. 

Lexington, Kentucky. 


Rural Case Work Services. By Marjorie J. 
Smith. New York: Family Welfare As¬ 
sociation of America, 1943. Pp. 62. $.50. 
Family Budget CounseUng, Edited by Dor¬ 
othy L. Book. New York: Family Wel¬ 
fare Association of America, 1944. Pp. 
92. $.65. 

In the first pamphlet, seven case stories 
from public case work agencies in rural 


communities have been presented. The pur¬ 
pose of this material is to emphasize the 
individual approach in providing services 
for people needing help with problems of 
personal, social and economic adjustment. 
There is an excdlent chapter dealing with 
reciprocal relationships between agency and 
agency, the agency and the community, the 
worker and the community, and among 
workers in various agencies. 

This pamphlet is a distinctive contribu¬ 
tion to case work practice especially for 
social workers in rural areas and smaller 
communities who must be equipped to deal 
with a great diversity of human needs. It 
is written in a dear, readable style without 
use of technical language. People who are 
interested in helping others will be stimu¬ 
lated by it to increase their professional 
skill. The material also has value for board 
members, volunteers, students, and teachers 
of sodal work. 

Family Budget Counseling is a sound, 
practical discussion of the economic prob¬ 
lems affecting family life today, and of the 
attitudes and realistic factors social work¬ 
ers should have knowledge of in order to be 
helpful in budget planning. 

In 1941 the Family Welfare Assodation 
of America recognized the need for analysis 
and integration of material on this subject 
and appointed a committee on Problems of 
Family Financial Management. This 
pamphlet is the result of the study of that 
group. 

There is an excellent discussion on the 
psychological aspects of budgeting. This 
will help to clarify much of the confusion 
which has existed due to workers* lack of 
understanding of their own fedings and 
attitudes concerning the use of money. 
Other chapters deal with: planning the 
budget, basic budget items, and various 
forms of savings, resources and credit. In 
addition there are suggested bibliographies 
for both the case worker and the family. 

Agnes Smart. 
Louisiana State University. 
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A Functional Approach to Family Case 
Work, Edited by Jessie Taft. Phila¬ 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. ix -f 208. $2.50. 

The purpose of this publication of the 
Social Work Process Series from the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work is to 
demonstrate how the method of the func¬ 
tional approach may be used in the family 
case work Held. 

This is a series of articles selected from 
papers used at a Summer Institute held in 
June, 1943, at that School. A discussion of 
special significance is that entitled “Prob¬ 
lems of the Private Family Agency in War 
Time.” New experiments in service such as 
assistance to Selective Service Boards and 
counseling services in Industry are eval¬ 
uated. This section should be of special in¬ 
terest to all family case workers since the 
private family agency has been in a con¬ 
tinuous process of defining function in the 
light of changing community needs. The 
articles are all well written, thought pro¬ 
voking and illustrated with pertinent case 
record material. 

While all case workers do not agree with 
the method of the functional approach, it 
should be of interest to them to have this 
clear presentation of this philosophy and 
how it may be helpful to the client in ob¬ 
taining the service for which he applies. 
Social workers would like to see significant 
differences of viewpoint clarified in order 
that all experience may be used for further 
professional development. This study does 
clarify one viewpoint. It is a contribution 
to the growing technical literature in this 
field but its chief value may be to stimulate 
those workers who are already familiar 
with this specialized case work method to 
develop additional skill in practice. 

Agnes M. Smart. 
Louisiana State University. 


Prohinff Our Prejtidiees, By Hortense 
Powdermaker. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 73. Paper, $1.00; 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Everyday Living, Edited by Alice F. Blood. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944. Pp. X -I- 456. $ 

Sociologists at colleges are likely to over¬ 
look the improvement in sociological mate¬ 
rials for secondary schools. In a series of 
three booklets, of which Probing Our 
Prejudices is the second, social science ap¬ 
proached the dassroom wearing the very 
appropriate doak of anthropology. This 
book is a unit for student use. Its five ad¬ 
mirable chapters are: What Is Prejudice?; 
Prejudice in the World Today; How We 
Get Our Prejudices; What Prejudice Does 
to Us; What We Can Do About It. Most 
readers of this review know many persons 
older than high school students who ought 
to read the whole booklet once a week. 

Everyday Living is a four-unit book by 
Jessie W. Harris, Mildred T. Tate and Ida 
A. Anders. The units are You and Others; 
You and Your Surroundings; You and 
Your Clothes; Sharing in Food Planning 
and Preparation. The authors are home 
economists but one of them—^Dr. Tate—^is 
also a rural sociologist. It is encouraging 
that anthropologists and rural sodologists 
are among the social sdentists who are 
discovering effective means of entry into 
the minds of children and youth. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


MarCs Food, Its Rhyme or Reason, By Mark 
Graubard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. x + 213. $2.50. 

Based upon a series of articles pre¬ 
pared originally for the labor press, this 
volume is evidently designed to furnish basic 
educational information concerning the de¬ 
velopment of modem food habits and their 
relation to nutrition problems. In eighteen 
comparativdy short chapters, the author 
ranges over such subjects as How Food 
Habits Concern Us, Table Manners, Food 
and the Health of Population, as wdl as 
discussing the food patterns pertaining to 
major food groups. Overlapping and re¬ 
dundancy result from extensive use of well 
known anthropological and historical in- 
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formation and little attention is given to 
the relation of modern food habits to nu¬ 
trition problems. 

Ronald B. Almagk. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Palestine, Land of Promise. By Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

This book is written out of the author’s 
experience as an emissary of the United 
States government, sent to discover the 
basic reasons for the decline of civilization 
in a land which had been one of the great 
agriculture centers of the world. 

Two thousand years ago Palestine, with 
its neighbors, Egypt and Syria, represented 
one of the most advanced economic areas of 
the Roman Empire. By virtue of its favor¬ 
able geographic position, the Near East be¬ 
came a flourishing industrial and agricul¬ 
tural center. F. C. Grant claims that it was 
self-supporting in the first century. He 
states that the hills were as richly forested 
as those of early Greece and England and 
that the valleys were fertile enough to pro¬ 
duce crops of grains, vines, figs and olives. 
The breeding of sheep and goats is known 
to have been a contributing factor to the 
economic independence of Palestine. 

Prom the twelfth to the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century the land that had once been 
so famous for its fertility was progressively 
more neglected and poverty-stricken. The 
country suffered from war, inflation, in¬ 
vasion and raids by desert nomads. The 
once well-built rock-walled terraces fell into 
neglect and ruin and the soils were washed 
off the slopes to bed rock. 

Dr. Lowdermilk points out that the de¬ 
cline of the Near East was due not to 
adverse change of climate but to man-made 
devastation and neglect. “Productivity de¬ 
pends today as in ancient times upon the 
care and protection given the land.” . . . 
“Man expresses his moral obligations to 
posterity as surely through the earth as 
through his social institutions.” 

He goes on to tdl the fascinating story 
of the resettlement of Palestine which began 


in 1882. In the last quarter of a century, 
the Jewish population increased from 50,000 
to 550,000. At present, in Palestine over 
95,000 acres of land are under irrigation or 
slightly more than an eighth of the area of 
741,000 acres considered irrigable by Dr. 
Strahom in the soil survey he made for 
the Joint Palestine Survey Commission in 
1926. “Steadily and with increased speed 
the country is emerging from a backward, 
low-yield agricultural economy, dependent 
chiefly on grains and olives, and is evolving 
toward a modem, scentiflcally directed and 
richly diversified economy with fruits, vege¬ 
tables, poultry and dairy products playing 
an ever greater role. The wooden plow is 
yidding to the tractor, the flail to the 
threshing machine.” 

Of special interest is the discussion on 
the problem of Jewish-Arab economy. Dr. 
Lowdermilk feels that the Jewish people 
have directly contributed to the economic 
development of the Arabs and that this all- 
important problem of conflict between the 
races can find solution but warns that pro¬ 
gress will come to an end if Arab rule 
dominates the land. 

He proposes a Jordan Valley project com¬ 
parable to our own TVA. He is convinced 
that “full utilization of the Jordan Valley 
depression and adjoining drainage areas for 
redamation and power will in time provide 
farms, industry and security for at least 
four million Jewish refugees from Europe 
in addition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews 
already in Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 

Here, then is the fasdnating factual pic¬ 
ture of an historic but much neglected 
country confronted with new and challeng¬ 
ing opportunities. Achievements, such as 
pointed out in this interesiing volume, “can 
be attained only when the human spirit is 
fired by an ideal which reaches beyond the 
individual to the group and on into the 
future.” To everyone interested in the con¬ 
servation of natural and human resources, 
this becomes a “must” book. 

Eluott Fisher. 

Sacramento, California. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Cooperative Living in Palestine. By Henrik 
F. Infield. New York; The Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. xii -f 192 + 11-page 
picture supplement. $3.00. 

A Faith to Free the People. By Cedric Bel- 
frage. New York; The Dryden Press, 
1944. Pp. ix + 317. $2.75. 

Historical Atlas of the United States. By 
Clifford L. Lord and Elizabeth H. Lord. 
New York; Henry Holt and Company, 
1944. Pp. xix + 264. 

A Century of Latin American Thought. By 
W. Rex Crawford. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 
320. $3.50. 

The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania. 
By Wayland F. Dunaway. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. vi + 273. $3.00. 

Practical Farming for the South. By Ben¬ 
jamin F. Bullock. Chapel Hill: Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
p. xvii -f 510. $2.50. 

PsyehoanalyHo Orientation in Case Work. 
By Thomas M. French and Ralph Orms- 
by. New York: Family Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation of America, 1944. Pp. 51. $.50. 

What the Negro Wants. Edited by Rayford 
W. Logan. Chapel Hill: University of 


North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xxiii 
-I- 352. $3.50. 

Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna 
Yost in collaboration with Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth. New York; The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. x + 298. $2.50. 

The Agriculture of Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire. By A. W. Ashby and I. L. Evans. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1944. Pp. 300. 

Social Darwinism in American Thought, 
1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 191. $2.50. 

The Library in the Community. Edited by 
Leon Camovsky and Lowdl Martin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. viii + 238. $2.50. 

The Culture of the Middle West. By Law¬ 
rence College Faculty Lecture Series. 
Appleton, Wisconsin: The Lawrence 
College Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 72. $1.00. 

Federal Aid and Regulations of Agriculture 
and Private Industrial Enterprise in 
the United States. By George W. Right- 
mire. Columbus, Ohio; Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. x + 126. 

Mandate from the People. By Jerome S. 
Bruner. New York: Dudl, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944. Pp. 278. $2.75. 
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American Library Association: Aid to School of Business and Public Service like 


libraries in war areas. Up to the end of 
1943, $160,873.62 has been spent for sub¬ 
scriptions to 325 scholarly and scientific 
journals, to be stored in this country, for 
distribution after the war to libraries in 
war areas. The money is provided by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has allotted from $50,000 to $70,000 
annually for this purpose, since 1941. The 
fund is administered by the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association, and inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Edith A. 
Wright, Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Library of Congress Annex, 
Study 251, Washington, D. C. 

Sociology and the Reorganization at 
Michigan State College: In the reorgani¬ 
zation of Michigan State College into the 
Basic College with its seven departments 
which offer comprehensive core courses for 
freshmen and sophomores, and its seven 
schools for juniors, seniors and graduate 
students, teaching posts are held by sociolo¬ 
gists in four departments and in the newly 
established Institute of Foreign Studies. 

The teaching staff of the original De¬ 
partment of Sociology has been divided be¬ 
tween the newly organized School of Science 
and Art and the School of Business and 
Public Service. E. M. Banzet, D. L. Gibson, 
C. R. Hoffer, Paul Honigsheim, J. F. Thaden 
and C. R. Watts are members of the newly 
constituted Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology in the School of Science and 
Art. C. P. Loomis, formerly head of the 
Division of Extension and Training, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
USD A is head of this Department. E. B. 
Harper, former head of the Department of 
Sociology, is now head of the new Depart¬ 
ment of Social Service in the School of 
Business and Public Service. The Depart¬ 
ments of the School of Science and Art and 


those in the schools of Agriculture, Engi¬ 
neering, Home Economics, Veterinary Med¬ 
icine, and the Institute of Foreign Studies 
offer the advanced training to students who 
have spent their first two years in the 
Basic College and have passed the required 
comprehensive examinations or who dem¬ 
onstrate that they meet specified require¬ 
ments by passing specially arranged ex¬ 
aminations. Members of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology work in the 
School of Agriculture receiving funds for 
research from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Sociologists are represented in two of the 
Departments of the Basic College. The head 
of the Department of Effective Living is 
L. A. Haak, formerly head of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Tulsa. Aus¬ 
tin Vander Slice, former head of the De¬ 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Arkansas, is a member of the Department 
of Social Science. Arrangements are planned 
for cooperative research extension and 
teaching by the Departments of Effective 
Living and Social Science, respectively, in 
the Basic College and the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology in the School 
of Science and Art. E. M. Banzet is now 
giving half time to the Department of 
Social Science in the Basic College. 

In addition to the Departments of Effec¬ 
tive Living and Social Science the following 
departments constitute the Basic College: 
Written and Oral Communication, Biolog¬ 
ical Science, Physical Science, Origin and 
Devdopment of Civilizalion, and Literature 
and Pine Arts. 

Chas. P. Loomis. 

Inter-American University, Panama: 
The Institute of Social and Economic Re¬ 
search of the Inter-American University in 
Panama will begin a Study of the Promotion 
of the Economy of Panama through Post- 
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war Immigration and Colonization, January 
1, 1945. This project is being undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of the Republic 
and is under the direction of Dr. Richard 
P. Behrendt. The study will consider the 
principal aspects of the country’s economic 
and social situation, from the viewpoint of 
the most effective development of the living 
standards of its citizens. Ultimately, a de< 
tailed program for planned immigration and 
colonization under governmental auspices 
will be presented. Recommendations, as well 
as special reports on which they will be 
based, will be published by the Institute. 

The project includes a lecture course deal¬ 
ing with “Immigration in the New World,” 
specialized study by each staff member, a 
seminar, individual consultations of the re¬ 
search assistants with the director and other 
specialists, and field research. The person¬ 
nel will consist of the regular Institute 
staff, full-time research assistants who will 
be delegated, at the recommendation of the 
Institute, from the various government 
agencies most directly interested in the sub¬ 
ject, and graduate students. Graduate stu¬ 
dents from other American countries will 
be offered special facilities for participating 
in the project and for investigating certain 
aspects of immigration and colonization of 
their own countries. 

This program is in accordance with re¬ 
cent recommendations of the First Inter- 
American Demographic Congress, the Con¬ 
ference of Inter-American Development 
Commissions, and the Permanent Council 
of American Associations of Commerce and 
Production. 

The Institute of Social and Economic 
Research was established late in 1943, as 
one of three centers of graduate study and 
research which now exist in the new Inter- 
American University in Panama. The pro¬ 
ject which has now been entrusted to the 
Institute is in compliance with two of its 
principal tasks: to serve, in a technical ad¬ 
visory capadfy, those governments of 
American republics which request assist¬ 
ance, and to train specialists in sodo-eco- 
nomic research and administration. The In¬ 


stitute has begun to publish a Bulletin in 
which it stresses a bibliographical service. 

Ohio State University: Robert L. Mc¬ 
Namara received his Ph.D. degree from 
Ohio State University on June 3, 1944. His 
field of specialization was Rural Sodology. 
He accepted an appointment with the U. S. 
Public Health Service at Bethesda, Mary¬ 
land effective September 1, 1944. 

University of Rochester: The Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology offers rural sociology for 
the first time this year to advanced students 
through a Senior Reading Course. 

The major research project of the De¬ 
partment for the year 1944-45 is to be a 
study of the suburbanization of Webster, 
N. Y., an agricultural village in the Roches¬ 
ter metropolitan area. This village has been 
studied several times by Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner, of Columbia University, and 
his associates, and the present survey is 
being made under the joint supervision of 
Professor Brunner and Professor Koos, 
chairman of the Department of Sodology. 

University of South Dakota: A. L. 
Lincoln has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of social work. Professor 
Reuben Hill has accepted a position as asso¬ 
ciate professor of sodology at Iowa State 
College beginning with the winter quarter. 
His responsibilities are to include leader¬ 
ship in the family field in all its phases— 
teaching, research and extension. 


OBITUARY 


Dwight Sanderson 

1878-1944 


Dwight Sanderson, former President of 
the American Sociological Society and of 
the Rural Sodological Sodety and dis- 
tingruished rural sociologist, died at his 
home, Elmcote, in Ithaca, N. Y., on Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1944. 

Dwight Sanderson retired from active 
service in Comdl University as professor 
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and head of the department of Rural So¬ 
ciology on October 15, 1943, after 25 years 
of service. He had been the head of this 
department from its inception and was 
chiefly responsible for its growth and 
development. 

Dr. Sanderson came to Cornell in 1918 to 
become its first professor of rural sociology. 
He was not unfamiliar with the University. 
A year after receiving his B.S. degree at 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1897, he 
became a student here and received his sec¬ 
ond B.S. in Agriculture, specializing in 
entomology, in 1898. 

From 1898 to 1917, he served in several 
positions in the field of entomology in 
Maryland, Ddaware, Texas, New Hamp¬ 
shire and West Virginia, in 1904 becoming 
professor of zoology and state entomologist 
at New Hampshire State College. That he 
was a successful teacher, research worker, 
and administrator in this field is evidenced 
by the responsible positions which he held 
and the long list of entomological writings 
which he produced. These included four 
books and more than 50 articles on en¬ 
tomological problems. During these years, 
he served as president of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists. 

In 1907 Dr. Sanderson began a period of 
service as an agricultural college adminis¬ 
trator, first as director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Hampshire. In 
1910 he went to West Virginia as dean of 
the college of agriculture, a position which 
he held until 1915. In this period he became 
interested in the study of the human prob¬ 
lems of rural life, and in 1917 he entered 
the University of Chicago to take graduate 
work in sociology. He received the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in sociology at Chi¬ 
cago University in 1921. Dwight Sanderson 
came to Comdl in 1918 to organize the 
Department of Rural Social Organization. 

The beginnings of the department at 
Cornell were humble. It was a new and 
uncharted field of work. For several years. 
Professor Sanderson and one other col¬ 
league did all the teaching and research 
work. Soon, he was able to add an extension 


worker, then an additional teacher and 
research colleague. In the early days he 
began research projects in the delineation 
of the rural community, and it was in this 
area that he made his most important con¬ 
tribution to rural sociology. 

First there was produced by him and his 
graduate students, a series of monographs 
on the rural community. About the same 
time a series of his editorial writings were 
combined and published as 'The Farmer 
and His Community.” He next wrote a 
volume, “The Rural Community,” this was 
followed by a volume on “Rural Community 
Organization” in collaboration with his col¬ 
league, Robert A. Poison. Later he produced 
“Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organi¬ 
zation,” a textbook in rural sociology. 

Dr. Sanderson was active in the Amer¬ 
ican Country Life Association of which he 
was one of the founders and the first secre¬ 
tary, and later its president. He was also a 
member of the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety, and the Rural Sociological Society 
and served, president in both organiza¬ 
tions. In addition to his membership in the 
sociological and rural life organizations. 
Dr. Sanderson was a member of Sigma Xi, 
and Phi Kappa Phi and a fdlow in the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The department which he directed became 
recognized as a leading one in the United 
States, evidence of this being found in the 
large number of graduate students who 
come to Cornell to study in this field. In the 
last quarter century, 40 students have taken 
the doctor’s degree in rural sociology, in 
addition to the large number who have re¬ 
ceived the master’s degree. Practically all 
of these men now hold responsible positions 
in the field of rural sociology in colleges 
of agriculture, experiment stations, and in 
the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, as well as in several foreign countries. 

Dr. Sanderson was a continuous writer 
in the field of general and rural sociology. 
In addition to five books, he published 17 
research bulletins, most of them from the 
Experiment Station at Cornell, 48 articles 
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in scientific journals and magazines, and a 
very extensive list of reports, proceedings, 
and book reviews. 

Following retirement, Dr. Sanderson went 
to Florida in the hope of improving his 
health. He was stricken while returning to 
Ithaca from the south, his condition neces¬ 
sitating interruption of the journey at 
Washington, D. G., where he was removed 
to a hospital. 

Dr. Sanderson was a native of Clio, Mich¬ 
igan, and was bom September 23, 1878 as 
the son of John P. and Alice G. (Wright) 
Sanderson. He and Anna Cecelia Bandford 


were married in September 1899, and she 
survives with their daughter, Alice, and 
two brothers: Ross W. Sanderson, New 
York City, and John P. Sanderson, who is 
associated with the U. S. War Manpower 
Commission in Washington, D. C. Burial 
was in Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 

Sept. 29, 1944. 

The Rural Sociological Society’s annual 
meeting will probably be held March 24 
and 25 in Chicago. 
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